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YANKEE NOTIONS. 


Draw, archers! draw your arrows to the head ! 


Tue incidents and opinions described in this paper are not fictitious: 
they are the genuine production of a “Genuine Yankee,” who for 
more than two years (the greater part of which time he lived in the 
very heart of the British metropolis, occupied there in the study of 
British character, but going forth on every side in search of truth, 
and pursuing it with zeal whenever it appeared with a new shape) 
contrived to keep a record of his peculiar notions about all that he 
saw, and all that he heard of there—all that was new to him, or much 
out of the common way, that is. 

‘He may have been deceived—he may be deceived now; but he 
persuaded himself that he was impartial; for he had no prejudice 
(none that he knew of) against the people of this country, when he 
arrived here, whatever he might have against the people of other 
countries ; no bad idea of British character; and he spared neither 
trouble nor cost in what he has the courage to say was, indeed, a search 
after truth; and yet, were he to publish now what he believed then, 
of this people and of their character, it would be a mischievous libel 
on both; and were he to publish now, a work which he began to prepare 
for the press of America, about a twelvemonth after his arrival here, 
(at a period when he was charged by his countrymen with partiality 
to whatever was British,) it would appear to be little better than a 
tissue of absurdity and mistake. 

Before the writer left America, that is, before J left America, for 
I have no idea of mincing the matter now, I had the reputation there 
of being well acquainted with England, with English History, with 
English habits, and with English men, as they are now, and as they 
have been hitherto, up from the period when their poctry, the language 
of the heart, began to wear a positive shape, and their law, the language 
of the head, perhaps any thing but a positive shape; when poetry 
began to be understood every where, and law became a puzzle and a 
mystery. Such, indeed, was the notion that other people had of me, 
and of my acquaintance with all the chief writers of, and the best 
books about England; that I was continually asked what more I could 
hope to know of this country and of this people by coming here to 
see for myself, as I termed it. And such was the notion that I had of 
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myself, (to speak with due modesty, while I speak the plain truth,) 
and such the idea that I had of my knowledge, that whenever the 
inquiry was made, I was quite unable to answer it, even to my own 
satisfaction; for, having read so much and heard so much about this 
country and the people thereof, I had no idea that I had anything 
of great value to learn of either by coming here. Nevertheless, | 
could not be easy till I came. os 

Yet more—most of my friends in America were English, or, as one 
of them would say, if he were at my side, no better than English; 
while most of the books that I had ever met with, and all that I ever 
cared much for (except a few of my own) were English, or purported 
so to be. English books made here by English, or Scotch, or Irish, or 
Welsh, or Swiss writers; or American books, the materials of which 
were born here, and bred here, if they did not grow here: bred here, 
that is, where they had any breeding at all. Whatever I knew was 
of English growth, or connected in some way or other, above or below, 
with what was of English growth: if the flowers were in this country, 
the fruitage was in that ; if the branches overshadowed America, the 
roots were among the old foundations of England. My prejudices 
were English, my partialities were English, my very thoughts were 
English, and so, indeed, was all that I knew, and all that I cared for 
in this world or the next. And why? Because all that I knew had 
been taught me by English writers; and all that I cared for was, in 
some way or other, interwoven with the literature of England. Before 
I came over the seas, I had the reputation not only of being thoroughly 
acquainted with this people, of this country, with their literature, laws, 
and history; but Iwas also accused of being partial to them, for I 
belonged to the Federal party of America, a party who are English to 
a proverb there. After my arrival in this country, I spared no trouble, 
no cost, in the search after truth ; and yet, after all my care, and after 
all my preparation, with all my deep-rooted partiality for whatever 
was English, (a partiality which made me look with favour upon that 
which in America I should have been ashamed of or sorry for,) and 
after I had been occupied a twelvemonth here, inthe study of English 
character, with capital opportunities for the study, I discovered—just 
when my work was ready for publication too—that I was deplorably 
ignorant of the very things with which I thought myself best acquainted 
—of the very things which I was reputed to have a good knowledge 
of before I left America; that I knew little or nothing of the true 
character of the people here—as a people, I mean—and how could I ! 
for it requires more than a twelvemonth to know the true character of a 
single individual; that my book, instead of being what I had really 
set my heart on making it, (if I lived long enough,) a book of authority 
on both sides of the water, a serious and a useful book, fitted for 
allaying hostility and prejudice, both in America and Great Britain— 
a sort of peace-offering, to say the whole truth, prepared with a feeling 
of brotherhood for the people of two great empires, who, to love each 
other, only require to know each other, was likely to be anything but 
what it was intended tobe. What was to be done? I gave up the 
= of a national portrait in despair. It was a job for the Wandering 
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books, and a score of sketches—a volume of truth, a multitude of 
' precious memoranda, about a multitude of transactions, which, as 
they occurred under my own eyes, were to be depended upon, by 
myself, at least, if by nobedy else. ‘To a great many of them I was 
able to swear. So, when I had made up my mind that my book, 
as a book, if it were published, would not be worth a fig, I set myself 
to recast the materials. I thought a deal of the matter before I 
began; leoked about me on every side, aware that I had no time to 
lose ; tried for a whole month to persuade myself that I had nothing 
to fear, that [had been careful enough to justify me in doing what I 
was goingto do; that, in a word, my facts were facts. Nevertheless, 
to make all sure, I began.a process of deliberate verification. I spared 
no labour, I ransacked authorities ; I counted for myself, and I mea- 
sured for myself. I took nobody’s word for anything, where it was 
possible for me to get anything better. Judge of my surprise . 
Not a paragraph that I had written was true, altogether true, that is, 
faithful and fair as a portraiture, I do not say of national, but of 
individual character ; I do not say of states, or empires, but of little 
neighbourhoods and petty watering places. I had been guilty of mis- 
take after mistake—some of the most laughable nature. I had 
collected a multitude of amusing stories, for example, about A. and B.; 
but, somehow or other, I had put the name of A. for that of B., and 





the name of B. for.that of A. I had given a beautiful fact, I remember, . 


on the best authority, about the present Lord Chancellor—the story 
was true, perfectly true, I am sure of that; for it was told me,as I 
said before, on the best authority; but, as the devil would have it, 
in the hurry of writing, I had substituted the name of Ellenborough 
for that of Eldon. A pretty kettle of fish there would have been! 
The book would have passed for a lie; I should have passed for a 
liar, and might have been prosecuted for a libel into the bargain. So, 
too, in a particular case, where, as I knew very little of the parties, I 
had been cautious to a degree, I related a fine story about an affair 
which took place at the table of a Scotch Duke—the Duke of Argyle, 
said J. Qn farther inquiry, I found that it had taken place at the 
table of another person—a Duke, te be sure, and a Scotch Duke, I 
believe ; but then it was the Duke of Athol, not of Argyle. There 
was nothing in the story of itself, so far as the nobleman appeared ; 
but if the mistake had not been discovered, my story would have 
passed for a stupid affair—a lie on the face of it. So witha multitude 
more. Not aparagraph that I had written was correet or true. “I 
had been guilty of mistake, where mistake would appear impossible, 
where it would have been charity, perbaps, to charge me with wilful 
untruth. I had been guilty of much, that I myself, had I seen it in 
the book of another, should have called a mistepresentation, a deli- 
berate misrepresentation, or a wilful and malicious misrepresentation. 
I had been guilty of broad caricature; I had taken a multitude of 
eases upon trust, and a multitude of stories from hearing. Was I to 
blame? I did no more than every such traveller does: I did no more 
than you do every day of your life. ‘ How many things do you aay 
which you have no good authority for believing! How many more do 
you believe without knowing wherefgre? How know you hat your 
King is all that you are told he ar aa you ever seen him? have 
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you ever heard him speak? Upon what authority do you believe that 
he is fat in the face? that nobody was ever so well bred, or so much of 
a gentleman ? that his coats are stitched on his back? that he eats fish 
with a knife? picks bones with his cuffs rolled up, and does—whatever 
he does at all—with an air of majesty? Nay, if you live at the west 
end of the town, how know you that the other side of Temple Bar is in- 
habited ? How know you, indeed, that there is anything, anything at 
all, on the other side of it? or, that there is any such*place on earth as 
Russell Square? I do not ask you if you know where to find such a 
place, for that were absurd ; but I ask, upon what authority you believe 
that there is any such place? If it were laid down in the map, and you 
believed in it, because it was laid down in the map, you would be doing 
just what I have been doing here: just what every traveller does: you 
have been trusting to hearsay and report. - You have been a believer 
on less authority, perhaps, than satisfied me. But enough. I soon 
discovered that my materials were of no great worth; and that I had 
collected a heap of reports, which, though they were collected with a 
good feeling, after much inquiry, and with a hope of their being useful, 
would have been productive, I am sure, of little or no good, much error, 
and great mischief, had I suffered them to appear in their natural 
shape. And yet I could not bear to throw them aside for ever, without 
making any use of them—bad as they were. If they would not do for 
a history, they might for a novel, you know, and facts are facts, where 
you have a book to write, or a paper for a magazine, or an essay fora 
Quarterly Review, or a newspaper Other people know this ; and as 
for me, Tam sure of it,so far as my facts are concerned; for a part of 
them were very true, after all—v ery true—though not so true as they 
might have been made, perhaps, with a little more care. Some had 
full truth enough in them, perhaps, to make them palatable ; and of 
the rest, a goodly portion, I dare say, might have been made very true 
—very true indeed, as the world goes. I considered with myself again, 
what if I were to go over the whole matter once more, weed it 
thoroughly, and preserve so much, and no more, as would serve to 
show the daily growth of my thought here, from the first hour of my 
arrival—the first impressions that I received in every case, where 
I met with any thing which was new to me—altogether new—or of 
which I had formed an opinion before I came here, either from books 
or from hearsay? What if I were to add here and there a few of the 
corrections which, in the progress of another whole year, had occurred 
tome? If I did all this, or even a part of this, might I not be able 
to make a very amusing book, and a very instructive book ? amusing 
to all who desire to know, without prevarication or disguise, without 
fear and without favour, just how matters and things would appear 
in this country toa native Yankee, on his first coming ashore—a visitor 
from another world; instructive in a variety of ways, not only to 
readers but to writers—the readers and writers of travels, I mean, or 
voyages, or of any other books, in whatever shape they may happen to 
appear, professing to describe the character of large communities ; 
instructive, not merely to the multitudes of Americans, who, say what 





_ you will, have no opportunity of knowing the truth—not even so much 
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empires ;) but, instructive to the multitudes of Great Britain, who, 
whatever they may suppose, do not know, and have had no opportunity 
of knowing, hitherto, what is thought of them by the people of the 
United States, nor what would be thought of them, or of their habits 
and behaviour, of their eities and their villages, of their princes and 
their palaces, of their paupers and poets, of their statesmen, their 
legislators, and their actors, by a native on his first arrival here, 
before the surprise and agitation of his heart were well over—a native 
American that is, (if tautology may be excused,)—and whether he 
thought sagely or not, whether his opinions were correct or otherwise, 
would be a matter of little or no consequence, I dare say, to the 
people here, provided they were sure that the opinions which he gave 
out for his, whether correct or not, whether foolish or wise, were, indeed, 
his real opinions of what he saw; instructive to readers, for it would 
teach them to be charitable to authors, who, whatever may be their 
honesty and research, and whatever. their ability, are pretty sure to 
fall into some egregious error, if not in every paragraph, at least in 


especial caution by it—every mistake, in every page, would be a 
warning to the traveller; for every mistake would go to show, that, 
even two years are not enough to qualify one for putting forth a 
decided national portrait, or even a decided national sketch, and that, 
cautious preparation, great care, and real esteem, are not a sure 
guarantee against hurtful misrepresentation, where the character of 
a people, and the habits of a people, are to be described. Who will 
deny thatsuch a book would be well received here, and well received 
in America, were faith put in the pledge of the writer—were it believed 
that he was what I declare myself to be—a na-tivé New-Englander, a 
thorough bred Yankee, or, as your Mr. Mathews would have it, a 
ginooine Yankee—a na-tivé who was never beyond the Jurisdiction of 
the United States of North America for more than a few days, till a 
ship carried him over the invisible boundary, about two years and a 
half ago, on her passage to this country ; that, in every case, whatever 
he might have said in suca a book, whether true or not in reality, was 
true to the extent of his knowledge, understanding, and belief, and 
that he had given, what I now undertake to give, a faithful account 
of the first impressions received here, by such native Yankee, at 
every step of his pilgrimage through the land of his forefathers ? 

So much for the preface. Having prepared the reader, I hope, in 
some measure, for what he is to meet with, I proceed now to give him 
a brief account of myself, so that he may the better understand my 
motives, hopes, and views in coming here, and the nature of my expe- 
rience; after which, I propose to give my Yankee notions—in other 
words, whatever I may have to say of this country and people, of their 
great men and their little men (if there be any such thing as a little 
man here) in the shape of papers, copied, with no material change, 
with no change whatever, indeed, except in the phraseology, from a 
sort of journal, or every-day-book, or diary, kept by me with great 
care, from the first hour of my arrival in this country; a book, or diary, 
which is full of nothing but my first impressions of whatever I saw ; 
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a journal, to say the truth of it, which began with the very beginning 
of the voyage in America, and has been faithfully continued up to this 
very day, in spite of the discoveries made by me at the end of the first 
year; discoveries, not over gratifying to the pride of authorship, as to 
the authenticity and exactness of a large part of the material which I 
had gathered for it, and which, as I have said before, I had already 
begun to verify and work into a shape for the public, when I arrived at 
a knowledge of its true value. 

Now for a sketch of myself. I was born (if I may believe what is 
reported of me by my good mother) on the twenty-fifth of August, in 
the year of our Lord, one thousand seven hundred and ninety-three, a 
year, and a day, famous over all the earth for prodigies—(vide the 
almanacks for that year.) The date I have written, as you see, not 
in figures, but in words, at full length, because I would make it secure 
for posterity ; not as the uncharitable might be wicked enough to say, 
because WE are paid by the page: and I give my dear good mother’s 
account of the affair, because, in the part of the country where I was 
made, (we are twitted with saying raised there; but, upon my soul, 
the charge is untrue,) we have no better authority for any such case. 
Our mothers, and our family bibles, with a sort of a private record, (for 
it is any thing but a public one, where a child is born to a quaker, as 
I was,) a sort of a record in the book, which is kept by the clerk of the 
meeting, are the substitutes for a parish register. So, I was born, as 
I have told you, onthe . Awriter with less regard for the honour of 
his lofty profession, would be sure to repeat the words here, but I am 
above such unworthy artifices,I hope, and shall therefore content 
myself with repeating the figures. ‘To make it clear, though, I must 
begin the phrase anew—I was born, as I have told you, on the 25th 
day of August, in the year 1793, in a part of Massachusetts then 
called the district of Maine. It is nowa state, and the northernmost 
of the whole confederacy ; my native town is the capital, a sweet place 
to be sure. Ergo, we are a little too far north for the rest of the 
people in America. 

At about the age of twelve I was put behind the counter of a retail 
shop, where I cut a very pretty figure, considering the nature of my 
education—that which I had picked up while running the gauntlet, 
barefooted, from one school to another; from this private school, where 
I was whipped three times a-day, to that public one where I was 
whipped every half hour, and kicked and cuffed between whiles ; from 
a sort of academy, where I studied novels under the eye of the preceptor, 
a devotee, who was working his way up to a place of authority in the 
church, and is now little better than a Bishop, a sort of Presbyterian 
Bishop too, in that say of the world; from his guardianship to that of 
a teacher, full six feet four, who spent a large part of his time, to the 
best of my knowledge, in drawing flowers, purple roses and blue pinks, 
borders for penmanship, which might have passed for carpet or coverlid 
patterns, with an occasional picture, of God knows what, which, after 
it was thoroughly finished, I took the first opportunity of stealing. 
By the by though, I had a way of my own for acquiring such property. 
I would fly paper darts in school, manage to be caught by the master, 
get a nice flogging, be ordered to stay in while the rest of the scholars 
went away to dinner, wait till the master’s back was turned, search out 
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his key, open his huge desk, and sccure the prize by way of a paren- 
thesis while getting my task. 

Well, considering the nature of my education, I say, I cut a very 
pretty figure in a retail shop; a quaker, and but some twelve years of 
age, or thereabouts, with white hair, a glib tongue, and a faculty, 
which, had I lived here, would have brought me to the gallows, I dare 
say, long and long ago. My aptitude was wonderful; I say it now 
with perfect seriousness, wonderful considering my age. I was very 
soon able to cheat, lie, and steal, with the best of our trade. I was 
even able to cheat my master, who cheated every body else, and I lost 
no opportunity of doing so. He taught me to pass counterfeit money, 
to put off counterfeit money I should say, for he was much too honour- 
able a man, too good a man by half, to dead in counterfeit money, or 
to pass off a dollar more than he received in the way of trade. He 
taught me to pull back my thumb when I measured for people who 
were mean enough ¢o insist upon extra measure, and to slip the yard- 
stick, a few, when I was waiting on the liberal, who scorn to regard 
such matters. He taught me never to lose my temper, to put up with 
any thing and every thing from a customer, who, if he did not purchase 
one day might another, and could be punished accordingly for what- 
ever he might have said or done before; such was the retaliation of a 
true shopkeeper he would say, such the revenge of a noble heart in 
the retail trade. “If you are insulted,” quoth my master, “if you are 
insulted, never insult again, (he was not a quaker, by the way:) what 
do you gain by it? If you lose your temper, of what avail is that?” 
said he. “ Are you ready to choke with rage? down with it; smother 
it, swallow it, swallow your bitterness, and make the rascal pay fox it.” 
I did so for a long while, did so for many years, did so till I grew tired 
of the plan. Yet more, he taught me never to let a customer escape 
without buying, if any profit could be got by him, either in _ or 
measure, weight or change; to sell things of which every body knew 
the value, as needles, pins, pocket-handkerchiefs, &c. at any price, 
and make it up in matters of which the value was not so well known, 
as cloth, silks, linen, &c.; it gave character to the store, made every 
thing cheap, you know, to the fair, who always judge by the lump. 
In other words, he taught me to sell Jaif very cheap, at prime cost 
indeed, or at half price, where nothing better was to be done, to sell 
cheap to A. and dear to B.: cheap to the wise, dear to the ignorant; 
cheap to the child, or the woman, or the stranger; dear to the rest of 
the world; cheap to the troublesome, dirty, stingy, higgling purchaser ; 
dear, very dear, as dear as I could, by any sort of contrivance, to the 
liberal purehaser, the off-hand free purchaser. He taught me that a 
yard stick has five quarters; that a shawl, one yard and a half square, 
or one yard and a half the longest way, is an eight-fourth shawl; 
blankets in proportion ; to keep the counter full and the shop crowded, 
for women will go where they see other women go, be that where it 
may, and every woman, whether she purchase or not, is a capital 
decoy at the counter of a retail shop; to sell one sort of cloth and roll 
up another; to cheat in the price where I could, in the reckoning 
where I could, in the measure where I could, little or much, according 
to my discretion, which, to say the truth, was regulated by the oppor- 
tunity, always observing that everybody is liable to mistake, and that 
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if the change were not enough by just one dollar, or the measure too 
short by just one yard, there would be little or no risk if it were dis- 
covered, while if the change fell short a few odd pence, or the cloth a 
few odd thumbs, it would look suspicious, and would be, or might be, 
hard to explain. He taught me, moreover, to keep chattering, “ chatter, 
chatter, chatter,” as Wordsworth has it in a shopkeeping ballad of his, 
to give a customer no time to calculate, or think, or see, or hear; to 
darken the shop, or store, as we call it there; (for in our part of the 
world a stone is a rock, a shop a store, and a stick a pole;) to darken 
the windows with every sort of shining trash, ditto the doors; to tamble 
new goods of different qualities together, and swear that they were 
bought by the heap at auction; to wet other new goods with dirty 
water, and pile them up outside of the door on the broad platform ; to 
do this whenever a ship had been wrecked within forty. leagues of the 
store, knowing that they would pass for great bargains, that a variety 
of shop stuffs look finer while they are wet than at any other time, 
and that the ladies, God help them, are so fond of what is cheap,-that 
they will buy any thing, any thing under the sky, whether it be of any 
use or not, if it appears to be cheap, or if they are so crowded and 
jostled together that they cannot see whether it is cheap or not. Ina 
word, he taught me a multitude of things, of a piece with what I have 
related, in much less time, I dare say, than would be thought possible 
to the uninitiated. But I will do myself the justice to say that I was 
not entirely satisfied with my master; nor with my small share of the 
profit which my tricks brought into the till. I was paid; or properly 
speaking, my mother was paid about 4s. 6d. a week for my board out of 
the shop, and I was clothed as the Irish beggars are, after a fashion— 
that is, about a year or so after a fashion was over. Wherefore, it 
began to be a trouble to me that I was doing such ungodly work for 
such poor pay; and after thinking over the matter, I concluded that 
as my sins, if they were sins at all, were great in proportion as my 
reward or profit, or temptation thereto was little, it would be expedient 
for me to increase the temptation, or in other words to increase the pay; 
I did so, and every night before I laid my head upon the pillow, I took 
very good care to settle the matter with my conscience, by drawing on 
the till of the shop. 

But why trouble the reader with what occurred to me at this early 
age, when I was a cheat, and a thief, and a liar by trade; when I was 
applauded for doing what, if I were to see another do it now, I should. 
think worthy of transportation, or the tread-mill, or the whipping-post ? 
Why say more of that period when I was a poor boy, beset on every 
side, in every possible way, with every possible temptation ?—I will not. 
I will pass on to the day of my power, the day of my pride, when, 
after having been successively a shop-boy, a writing-master, a clerk in 
a store, a drawing-master, “a retail merchant,” a wholesale merchant, 
with large property, and almost unbounded credit; a lawyer, a student 
of law I should say, without friends and without money, obliged to 
write while other men were asleep, to avoid starvation; a writer for 
a journal, which paid nothing to its contributors; a novel-writer; a 
co-editor of a periodical, which appeared by fits and starts, now 
monthly, now quarterly; a poet —; a politician; a newspaper editor ; 
a critic; a dramatist; a literary drudge, for 1 compiled an index, in 
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the heat of my poetical fervour, to a work which hds no parallel on 
God’s earth, I hope; a sort of historian, for I made my share of a 
history, which purports to be the history of the American Revolution, 
by Paul Allen, who never wrote a word of it, and my share was about 
one-third part of the whole; a thorough-paced novel-writer, having 
made up somewhere about a score of good-sized volumes, of which a 
word or two more in a future paragraph; I came to be a counsellor at 
law in the Supreme Court of the United States of North America. 

Having now come to the period when, weary of the sluggish life 
that I was leading at Baltimore, Maryland, where my practice had 
become a genteel support for me, and where, over and above my trade 
as a lawyer, which kept me occupied, now as an attorney and now as a 
barrister, now as a proctor, now as e solicitor, and now as a convey- 
ancer—one day in the county court, another in the criminal court, a 
third, perhaps, in the chancery court,* a fourth in the district court of 
the United States, a fifth in the orphan’s court of Baltimore, a sixth in 
the high court of appeals for the State of Maryland, a seventh in the 
circuit court of the United States, an eighth in the Lord knows where, 
I was in the habit of producing well nigh three duodecimo’ volumes a 
month, of matter which had nothing to do with law, and very little, ] 
fear, with any thing else. Having now come to that period when, 
with all the above-enumerated occupations to keep me busy night and 
day, I felt as if I were leading a sluggish life, and made up my mind 
all at once, while I was leaning my head on the mantel-piece one day 
after dinner, to throw aside my law books, give up my profession for 
a while, jump on board a ship, and be off to Europe with the first 
wind; having now come to that period, I say, it behoves me to be a 
little more particular. 

A word or two more of myse!f, therefore, in a very particular shape. 
I am so constituted that I cannot be happy for a day—no, not for an 
hour, a single hour, unless my faculties are on the stretch. Occupied I 
must be, either to a good or an evil purpose, wherever I am, or I get 
weary and sick—I neither eat nor sleep. I cannot bear to be stationary, 
and I would a little rather die than go back—back for ever from a spot 
in which I had once fairly set my foot, or give up any thing which I 
had once heartily and seriously undertaken before it was altogether 
accomplished. I never did yet, and I never will—right or wrong, I was 
ready to.say; for I never undertake a matter now without looking 
steadfastly to the consequences, however terrible they may appear, nor 
without leaving to myself some latitude of choice for the future. My 
character is not of the north—for the northern people of America are 
much more phlegmatic, and much more cautious than I ever was or 
ever hope to be; nor is it of the south, for the southern people of 
America—those of the extreme south are a nation of.mad caps, with 
not half so much method as I have, and I, to the reproach of New 
England be it recorded, have been thought here by those who were 





* Chancery courts and chancellors of one sort or another abound in America. The 
common law courts have equity jurisdiction pretty generally there ; and in the State 
of Maryland, a State with a population about one-third as large as that of London, 
besides the chancellor, they have somewhere about sixteen ‘or eighteen judges, who 
have each the same power ; in all; therefore, about nineteen chancellors for one State 
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pretty well acquainted with owr character, to be a little touched or so. 
But if I may be allowed to speak for myself, or to judge by what [ 
hear in a matter of this kind, I should say that my character is a 
compound of the native Yankee, and the native southern. People say 
so, and it may be so. Born at the north and educated at the north— 
educated, so far as I had any education at all, that is, before I with- 
drew from society, locked myself up in my room, and pursued a course 
of solitary study, such as few men ever had the courage or health to 
pursue, for a period of nearly eight years—a bitter apprenticeship 
indeed, for one who had never been quiet for a day in all his life before, 
1 should be naturally imbued with much of the northern character : 
yet living as I have in the south for a good number of years, the best 
part of my life, at any rate, be the time little or much, I should wear a 
somewhat of the southern character; and after a while might offer, 
what I am said now to offer, a compound of contradictory properties 
which have neutralized each other already, and appear to be in a fair 
way of destroying each other. It may be so—but, whether it be or 
not, I shall abide the issue. Oil and water have been mixed hereto- 
fore: and why may not fire and water be mixed—or snow and fire, 
poetry and mathematics, literature and law, truth and falschood, great 
wisdom with great folly ¢ 

I had occasion to say, two or three pages ago (pages of letter-paper 
I mean) that I was a novel-writer, on a large scale—no, a thorough- 
paced novel-writer and a dramatist; a dramatist, however, only so far 
as writing a play, one play which was never acted, although it was 
published, and two other plays which have neither been acted nor 
published, nor heard of, except by myself, would go to make me a 
dramatist. 

Among the multitude of books which I had written, two novels, one 
in four volumes, the other in three, had been re-published in this country, 
within a short period of each other; and I was quite prepared, I 
confess, to hear that two others which followed in America would be 
republished here, as soon as they appeared. But no—I was not so 
well acquainted then, as a writer for the British public should be, nor 
as I am now, with the true nature of magazine puffs, and news- 
paper pufls, nor with the mighty difference which may be made in the 
value of a work, by putting the name of A. B. publisher, in the title- 
page, instead of the name of C.D. I was weary of the law—weary as 
death, although I had no wish to give up the profession; weary of it, 
because, at every step, and at every turn, I met with subterfuge, 
wickedness, and absurdity. For many years I had been at war, open 
war, with the whole tribe of lawyers in America, from the highest to 
the lowest—I saw evil, and mischief, and bad power, rising up on every 
side of our Federal institutions, because of the law in America—judicial 
prerogative, lawyer craft, and judge-made law, to borrow Bentham’s 
phraseology, coming in like the sea, on every side of our political asso- 
ciation. I saw this—and I would have sacrificed myself to avert the 
issue; but I knew of no way of averting it: where should I go for 
council—where should we look for a Joshua to guide us? where for 
one qualified to reform the mighty abuse—to check the army of lawyers, 
even while they were crowding up to all the high places, and all the . 
seats of power in America? Alas! I had no hope; and therefore, 
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much as I hated the tricks of the law, and much as I desired the over- 
throw of its million of nightmares, I should have continued the practice 
of the law, and perhaps have gone to my grave a lawyer, but for the 
accidental republication here of the two paltry books above mentioned ; 
aye, aye—lived and died a lawyer—in spite of my detestation of lawyers 
and law-subterfuge, and in spite of a gnawing desire which I had to 
see this country, I hardly knew why, as I have said before, but for 
the republication of two crazy novels, and a pair of newspaper puffs, 
written by a pair of exquisite blockheads, about one or both of the 
said novels. But here, to prove that I speak the truth, and to make 
it probable that my story is altogether true, I shall add a few names, 
titles, and facts, whereby it will be seen whether I am serious or not. 
Wherever I speak of myself or of what I have said or done, I speak 
with the proof before me ; and where I speak of what others have said 
or done, I speak with a belief that whatever I say is true, and I hold 
myself answerable for it, once for all, now and hereafter. I dwell 
upon these facts the more in the early part of my story, because I 
shall have occasion to allude to them, perhaps, in every chapter, when 
I come to relate my adventures here in the trade of authorship; and I 
shall relate them before I have done precisely as they have occurred. 
They will be a treasure to the uninitiated ; for Iam not of a temper to 
qualify what I have to say—where I have undertaken to say the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, as I have in the following 
letters. 

Early in the year 1822, Loean, a story which has been attributed 
to five or six persons, the greater part of whom were crazy, or 
thought to be so, but a story of which I am the true author, was 
published in America. Not long after, it was re-published here by 
Newman—or the Newmans, who live somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Ludgate-hill, or Leadenhall-street, or some other characteristic 
place— people who manufacture a certain species of literary ware 
by ship-loads. Well, it was very soon told abroad in America; for, 
in the pride of my heart, I could not keep the good news a secret, nor 
could any of my friends, nor any of the patriots of America, that 
another American novel was in the way of re-publication here—if not 
actually re-published here. I was rather shy, I remember at first, 
fearing that there might be some mistake, when my publisher, who 
had not sold copies enough to pay for the paper, I dare say, told 
me I was to re-appear in the shop of a London publisher. A London 
publisher !—think of that. I knew nothing of London publishers. 
They were all one to me—all of a piece. Even Mr. Murray, for 
aught that I knew, was but one of a multitude, who, if genius fell in 
their way, would be ready to snap at it; and if it did not come in 
their way, to break their necks after it—Alas! but I know better 
now: and I know very well now, that if I had known three years 
ago, what I know while I am writing this paragaph, I should 
not have been quite so much gratified, I rather guess, on hearing 
that a body of London publishers, Messrs. A. K. Newman and Co. 
had re-published a book of mine. 

Well, soon after this, appeared another novel by me, called 
Seventy-six, from the Preface to which (as the Preface I find was 
omitted in the re-publieation here) I now beg leave to extract a 
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passage. It will show the character of the work. Nay, it is buta 
paragraph or so; and I may as well give the whole of it, therefore: 
** PREFACE. 

“J wrote Logan for an experiment. My object was, to do what 
nobody else had done, or would have the impudence to attempt. 

“1 succeeded—but perhaps, it would have been better for me if J 
had failed. 

“ J have written Seventy-srx for another and a better reason. | 
have written it in the hope, that they who have been bothered and 
frightened with the rambling incoherency, passion, and extravagance 
of Locan, may have an opportunity of getting into a better humour 
with the author, and, if possible, with themselves. 

“Logan, I find, has been attributed to several persons, most of 
whom are remarkable for nothing but belles-lettres foppery, and pre- 
tension; while the rest are mad—stark, staring mad; nay, one of 
them, I believe, is actually under confinement in the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, while I am writing. 

“J feel the compliment. It is highly creditable to the good sense 
of the public; and I do not despair of hearing SEVENTy-SsIx attributed 
to some other ninnyhammer quite as foolish, if not quite so outrageous. 

“ But whatever may be the reception of Seventy-s1x, I shall feel 
neither gratitude nor resentment toward the public. I have lived long 
enough to know that they are never right, where it is possible to be 
wrong; that popularity is no proof of merit; and that sudden popu- 
larity is never the reward of great talent; and I have come to the 
conclusion, that whatever may be the neglect of the public, it is more 
comfortable for the author to attribute it to bad printing—bad paper 
—want of zeal in the publishers—stupidity, obstinacy, bad taste, 
prejudice, degeneracy, or infatuation, if you please, in the literary 
world:—nay, to any thing and every thing, rather than to incom- 
petency in himself. Such is my rule; and I have found great comfort 
in the application of it. 

“On the other hand, however successful an author may be, he 
must be a hypocrite or a fool, if he pretend to feel any gratitude to 
the public for their favour. Would they buy his book unless they had 
their money’s worth—would they ? ” Pho—pho—I cannot copy 
my own writing; but here is enough, I hope, of the Preface, to give 
you an idea of the book, whoever you are. 

Well, Seventy-six too was re-published here, and by the Whit- 
takers. Enough to turn the head of a writer who knew as little of 
re-publishing, as I did then. <A critique appeared—a very favourable 
critique too—but where? In the La Belle Assemblée. I was the 
happiest creature alive—my fortune was made, I thought—for I was 
able to write, I knew, one such novela month. I was ready to run out 
into the highway and shake hands with every body that I saw—for the 
honour of our native literature. I even heard from another quarter, 
and believed it—God forgive me!—that another magazine here had 
popped in a short notice about my book, a paragraph, the substance 
of which was, that the critic regarded the novel as another of the’ 
Lake School—that, soberly speaking, it was full of horror, torn 
flesh, &e. &e.—and that he never could tell whether I was praying or 
swearing, &c. &c. Indeed, indeed, I was very happy; I tried to 
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wear a natural expression of the face for a day or two, but I could 
not—I was too, foo happy for such a thing, and whenever anybody 
looked at me, though it were in church, I smiled in spite of my teeth. 
By and by it ‘was reported, that both books were translated into 
French and German, &c. &c. and that I was getting to be thought 
well of throughout Europe. N.B.—Nobody knew that the La Belle 
Assemblée, in which one critique appeared, was a trifling affair, the 
property of the Whittakers, who, it will be remembered, were the pub- 
lishers of the book; and that the other, if Ido not mistake, was the 
opinion of Sir Richard Phillips, or some other grave writer, thoroughly 
versed in the prodigies of North American literatwe; nor that the 
Whittakers were—only the Whittakers. 

In a word, such was the effect of these idle reports, and idler puffs, 
that I went to work forthwith, and knocked off three other novels :— 
one, RANDOLPH, which appeared in July, 1823; another, Errata, 
which appeared in November, 1823 ; and another, called the Yanxeg, 
at first, I believe, and BrorHer JoNATHAN afterwards—which having 
been wrought up and up, and over and over again, was published 
here by Blackwood some six or eight months ago. More of all thesé 
hereafter. 

Just now, I have only to say what led me directly to the determi- 
nation which brought: me here:—I was anxious to see the people of 
Europe at home. I knew very well, that great as the sacrifice would 
be to throw up my profession, just when it had come to be a sure and 
genteel support for me, and go abroad without any means of support, 
save such as I might carry with me, and which could not possibly 
keep me above six months or so, it would be greater and greater, the 
longer I should delay it. I had hopes too, that if I were able to write 
a book a month, a book of three or four volumes, I should not be 
permitted to starve in a place where books that I had written at 
much greater speed, (for one [ wrote in less than a month, while I 
was occupied a greater part of the day with professional duties,) 
while such books of mine were published and puffed, one after another, 
the last in spite of the cold reception which the first probably met with. 
I persuaded myself too, that if Sevenry-six were well received, 
RanpotpH and Errata would be much better received, for they were 
bolder, and, if possible, yet more out of the common way.—It never 
entered my head, I confess, that, peradventure, Randolph and 
Errata might never be heard of in Great Britain till I should come 
to speak of them myself, as I donow. On the contrary, [ took it for 
granted that the former would be re-published, without loss of time, 
and that whenever it appeared, it would excite a stir in the literary 
world. N.B.—TI think so still. 

Now for the catastrophe. I had written a play. I felt persuaded 
that I could write another, and a better one. I fell to work—I 
dashed off a plot (a thing which I had omitted in my first play) and 
a few capital scenes. I made a discovery—it was indeed a discovery ; 
and so, having satisfied myself, I went to eat a family dinner with a 
friend. I talked over the affair with him—he was a clear-headed, 
warm-hearted, worthy fellow. We agreed, that if I could only get to 
London, 1 should cut a figure in the literary world. He went so far 
indeed as to say, that I never should return to America ; for my value 
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would be known here; and after it was known, would the people of 
this country ever think of parting with such a prize? I got up from 
the table—I went to the fire—I stood leaning my forehead on the 
mantel-piece. “ By the Lord then,” said I, “ by the Lord, Harry, 
(his name was Harry,) I will go.” “Go—go where?” said he, 
starting up; for he had hardly thought me serious before, and my 
eagerness terrified him: “ go where?” “Te England,” said I. 

It was done. I made all my arrangements before the sun set on 
that very day; and before three weeks were over, I had closed my 
affairs, got my letters ready, transferred my clients to a successor and 
a friend, put a young lawyer into my office, borrowed cash enough, 
added to the little that I had, to pay my passage and support me for 
a few months here—and set sail for England, satisfied of three 
things:—First. That, happen what would, if people gave any thing for 
books here, they would not be able to starve me, since I could live 
upon air, and write faster than any man that ever yet lived —Secondly. 
That by the time I arrived here, RANDOLPH would be out; and that 
of course, I should have little to fear after that.—And thirdly. That 
should all my other hopes and resources fail, 1 had a copy of Errata 
with me, the property of which I might secure by law, so that no body 
should pilfer it and publish it, as Sevenry-srx and Locan were 
published, without my approbation or knowledge, and without a penny 
of profit for me; that I had also a manuscript of another novel, the 
best that I had ever written by far; and that, if the worst came to 
the worst, I would write half a score tragedies, and reform the 
British drama, without more ado. 

Particulars in our next. N. 








DESTRUCTION OF AN ELEPHANT AT GENEVA, IN MAY, 1820. 


| We have been induced to give this narrative from the interest which 
was excited during this month, by a similar occurrence in this 
metropolis.—Ep. | 


For about a fortnight a fine Bengal elephant* had been exhibited at 
Geneva. The elephants of this species are taller than those of Africa. 
They have an elevated cranium, which has two protuberances on its 
summit ; the frontal bone is rather concave, and the head proportionably 
longer ; their tusks are smaller than those ef the African elephant. The 
animal in question had but one ; he had lest the other by some accident. 
He was nine feet high, and of a dark-browncolour. Hewas ten years 
old, and was bought in London six years ago. Mademoiselle Garnier, 
(the niece of his proprietor,) to whom he was much attached, always 
travelled with him. This lady was the proprietor of the elephant 
which broke loose at Venice a few years ago, and which was killed by 
a cannon-shot, after it had committed considerable ravages in the city. 

The one in question was of a much gentler character, and had 
excited a general interest during its stay in Geneva, by its docility and 





* Elephas Indicus (Cuvier) ; Elephas Maximus (Linn.) 
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intelligence ; it performed, at the command of its keeper, all the usual 
tricks which are taught these animals, with a promptitude of obedience, 
a dexterity, and one might almost say, a grace, which were quite re- 
markable. Whenever Mademoiselle Garnier witnessed his exercises, 
which was frequently the case, her presence seemed to call forth all 
these qualities to an extraordinary degree. 

We learnt from this lady that he was so familiar and social that he 
had more than once appeared on the stage in large towns, as for 
instance at Lille, Antwerp, &c. playiug the principal part in a proces- 
sion, and seeming proud to carry the lady who acted the princess, 
before whom he would kneel to take her on his back. So far from 
being frightened at the lights, the music, and the noise of the house, 
he seemed delighted to take a part in the ceremony. 

Accustomed as he was to liberty, and much as he loved it, he yet 
endured confinement with great patience, and when his keeper came to 
fasten him up for the night, he used to stretch out his foot to receive 
the iron ring by which he was chained till morning, to.a post deeply 
fixed in the earth. 

He did not travel in a cage; he was led from one town to another by 
night; he had three drivers, his keeper, properly so called, and two 
others, one of whom had always inspired him with more fear than 
attachment. 

During the latter part of his stay at Geneva he had exhibited some 
symptoms of excitement and restlessness, arising from two causes—the 
one the frequent discharges of musketry from the soldiers who were 
exercised near his habitation, at which he was greatly irritated ; the 
other the paroxysms to which these animals are subject for several 
weeks in the spring. Nevertheless, he had never disobeyed nor menaced 
his keepers. 

His Tentans from Lausanne was fixed for the 31st of May. He 
left Geneva at midnight, the gates and drawbridges having been opened 
for that purpose by permission of the magistrate at the head of the 
military police.* 

He was driven by his keeper and his two assistants, who carried a 
lantern. Mademoiselle Garnier was to follow in the morning. He 
made no difficulty in crossing the drawbridge, and took the road to 
Switzerland, apparently in high spirits. But before he had got more 
than a quarter of a league from the town, and from some cause which 
has never been discovered, hée appeared out of humour with the keeper, 
and disposed to attack him. The keeper ran away towards the city ; 
the elephant pursued him up to the gate, which the officer on guard 
opened, on his own responsibility, wisely calculating that it would be 
more easy to secure him within the town than without it, and that he 
might do immense mischief on the high roads.t He re-entered the 
town without any hesitation, pursuing, rather than following his keeper 
and guides, between whom and himself all influence, whether of attach- 
ment or of fear, seemed at an end. From this moment he was his own 
master. 

He walked for some time in the place de Saint Gervais, appearing 





* The syndic of the guard. 
t The 3ist of May was Wednesday—market-day at Geneva. 
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to enjoy his liberty and the beauty of the night. He lay down for a 
few minutes on a heap of sand, which had been prepared for some 
repairs in the pavement, and played with the stones collected for the 
same purpose. Perceiving one of his guides, who was watching him at 
the entrance of one of the bridges over the Rhéne, he ran at him, and 
would have attacked him, and probably done him some serious injury, 
if he had not escaped just in time. 

Mademoiselle Garnier being informed of what had passed, imme- 
diately hastened to him, and trusting to the attachment he had always 
showed for her, she ventured to try her influence in leading him to 
some place of safety; she went up to him with great courage, and 
having furnished herself with some dainties, of which he was particu- 
larly fond, and speaking to him with gentleness and confidence, she 
led him into a place enclosed with walls near the barrack he had 
inhabited, into which he could not be induced to return. This place, 
called the Bastion d’Hollande, adjoined a shed containing caissoons, 
waggons, and gun-carriages: there were also cannon-balls piled up in 
an adjoining yard. ‘The animal being left alone, and the gate shut 
upon him, he amused himself with trying his strength and skill upon 
every thing within his reach; he raised several caissoons and threw 
them on their sides, and seemed pleased at turning the wheels; he 
took up the balls with his trunk, and tossed them up in the air, and ran 
about with a vivacity which might have been ascribed either to gaiety 
or to irritation. 

At two in the morning, the syndic of the guard being informed of 
the circumstance, went to the spet to consult on the measures to be 
taken. He found Mademoiselle Garnier in a state of the utmost 
distress and agitation, entreating that the elephant might be killed in 
the most speedy and certain way possible. The magistrate, who 
shared in the general feeling of interest this noble and gentle creature 
had excited in the town, at first opposed this resolution. He repre- 
sented to his mistress that he was now in a place of security against 
all danger, whether to the public or himself; that his present state of 
irritation was, in its very nature, transient, and would soon yield to 
a proper regimen. These representations were ineffectual, Mademoiselle 
Garnier having still present to her mind the occurrences at Venice, and 
feeling the whole weight and responsibility of the management of the 
animal thrown on herself alone, (for the keeper and guides had 
decidedly refused to attend upon him again, and it was not easy to 
find successors who would undertake the task, or whom the elephant 
would suffer to approach him,) persisted in her demand. The magis- 
trate would not give his consent until it was put in writing and signed. 

From that moment arrangements were made for putting him to the 
most sure and speedy death, either by poison or fire-arms. , On the 
one hand the chemists were laid under contribution. for the necessary 
drugs, while, on the other, two breaches were made in the wall, at 
each of which a four-pounder was placed, which was to be the, ratio 
ultima if the poison failed in its effect. , 

M. Mayor, an eminent surgeon, a learned lover of natural history, 
and one of the Directors of the Museum, had taken great delight in 
visiting the elephant during the whole time of his stay, and the animal 
had evinced a particular affection for him. This fact, which was 
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known to the magistrate, induced him to request M. Mayor to admi- 
nister the poison. M. Mayor felt an extreme repugnance to an action 
which seemed to him almost treacherous; but the supreme law, the 
salus populi, was imperative, and silenced every other consideration. 
M. Mayor at first made choice of prussic acid; after mixing about 
three ounces of it, with about ten ounces of brandy, which was the 
animal's favourite liquor, he called him by his name to one of the 
breaches. The elephant came immediately at the sound of a well- 
known and beloved voice, seized the bottle containing the fatal beve- 
rage with his trunk, and swallowed it at one draught, as if it had been 
his usual drink. But this poison, the operation of which, even in the 
smallest doses, is usually tremendously rapid, did not appear to produce 
any sensible effect on him; he began to walk backwards, but with a 
firm step, to the middle of the enclosure, where he lay down for some 
moments. It was now thought that the poison was beginning to act, 
but he soon rose again, and began to play witli the caissoons, and to 
walk about in the court-yard of the arsenal. M. Mayor, presuming 
that the prussic acid which had been kept some time, had lost its 
strength, prepared three boluses of an ounce of arsenic each, mixed 
with honey and sugar. The elephant came again at his call, and took 
them all from his hand. At the expiration of a quarter of an hour, he 
did not appear at all affected by them. A fresh dose was then offered 
him; he took it, smelt at it for some minutes, then threw it to a dis- 
tance, and began again to play all sorts of tricks. Sometimes he 
eame to the breach, and, twining his trunk round the mouth of the 
eannon, pushed it back as if he had some indistinct notion of the 
danger which threatened him. 

It was five in the morning when the first dose of poison was adminis- 
tered; an hour had now elapsed, and no symptom of its internal 
action appeared. Meanwhile the time at which the market is held 
drew near, the space around the walls was rapidly filling, and would 
soon be bloeked up by inquisitive spectators. The order was therefore 
given to fire. The gunner dexterously seized the moment in which the 
elephant, who had just advanced to the breach, was retiring, and 
presented his side. ‘The mouth of the cannon almost touched him. 
The ball entered near the ear behind the right eye, and came out 
behind the left ear; it-had still strength enough to go through a 
thick partition on the opposite side of the enclosure, and at length 
spent itself against a wall. The animal stood still for two or three 
seconds, then tottered, and fell on its side without any convulsion or 
movement whatever. 

The event circulated through the town with the rapidity of 
lightening; the people, led by a feeling stronger than mere curio- 
sity, rushed in crowds to the spot; grief and regret were painted 
on every face. “ They have killed the elephant'’” “What had the 
noble creature done ? he was so good, so gentle, so amiable!” _“ What 
a pity!” And then they ran with one accord to the spot, to satisfy 
themselves with a nearer view. 'The eagerness was so great that the 
authorities were obliged to take steps for keeping order in the crowd, 
and a small sum of money was demanded from each for the benefit of 
the proprietor. The same evening, in consequence of an arrangement 
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entered into with Mademoiselle Garnier, for securing the remains of 
the animal for the Museum, the surgeons proceeded to open the body, 
which they continued to dissect for several successive days. The 
operations were very skilfully direeted, and almost entirely executed 
by M. Mayor, the Chevalier Bourdet,* and M. Vichet.t Their 
courage and perseverance in braving for whole days, ##d in hot weather, 
the inconvenience inseparable from such a task, can only be ap- 
preciated by those who, like ourselves, were constant and grateful 
witnesses of them. In the course of these operations, and even before 
they were begun, they took an exact measurement of the animal’s 
dimensions, that its form might be perfectly preserved in the artificial 
earcase. ‘They traced its silhouette with the greatest accuracy on the 
opposite wall, which had been previously covered with a coat of very 
smooth plaster; they also took separate casts of its head, and the two 
feet of one side. All the principal viscera, except the liver, which 
decomposed too rapidly, and the brain, which was shattered by the 
ball, were carefully removed and preserved in a solution of oxygenated 
muriate of mercury. Their enormous dimensions render them pre- 
cious to the observant and studious anatomist. The spleen was six 
feet long. As for the muscular or fleshy parts, as the season would 
not allow of their slow dissection, they were taken away rather by the 
hatchet than the bistoury; and there was no difficulty in disposing of 
them; they were given to the public, who were extremely eager and 
anxious to eat elephant’s flesh, and much tempted by its excellent 
appearance, dressed as it was with every variety of sauce. They 
seemed perfectly regardless of the poison, which indeed had not time 
to develope itself in the muscular system. Three or four hundred 
persons ate of it, and no one was, to our knowledge, the worse, except 
one or two individuals, who brought on a fit of indigestion by eating 
to excess. ‘The osseous carcase has been the object of peculiar care 
and attention, and was put into a state of maceration previous to 
re-composing the skeleton, which is to be deposited in the Museum 
of Natural History. ‘The interest taken in this establishment is so 
strong, that the large sum required to secure possession of the entire 
carease of the elephant, was raised by subscription in a few days.: 
The skin was found too thick to be tanned by the ordinary process, 
and as the epidermis began to detach itself naturally, it was carefully 
separated from the dermis, which it was not essential to preserve 
entire. The epidermis retains its proper consistency, and will be 
rendered supple by a well-known process, when it is wanted to cover 
the artificial carcase which is constructing by several able mechanics, 
under the direction of Messrs. Mayor and Bourdet. 

The event which happened at Venice, and that of which we have 
now given the principal details, seem to prove that the owners of 
elephants ought not to be permitted to travel with them .on foot, and 
at liberty. In India, where these animals are in some sort domesticated, 
when one of them is attacked by the paroxysm to which this fell a 
a victim, two old and well-trained elephants are sent after him; they 





. * A naturalist and traveller. 
+ An eminent pupil of the Veterinary Surgeon of Alfort. 
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seize him with their trunks, and drag him to a place of safety, where 
he is subjected toa regimen. If he struggles violently, a third ele- 
phant is set to push him behind with the points of his tusks, so that 
he is compelled to yield. As precautions of this sort cannot be taken 
in. Europe, it is incumbent on the police to supply the want of them 
by adequate provisions against a danger which cannot be denied. A 
very little more and our elephant would have been perfectly at large 
in broad daylight, and in a populous city, on market-day. The 
possible, and even probable consequences, cannot be thought of 
without shuddering. 
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Magasin Asiatique, ou Révue Géographique et Historique de U Asie Centrale et Septentrionale. 
tig Publiée par M. J. KLAPROTH, Membre des Sociéiés Asiatiques, de Paris et de Londres. 
—Tome Premier. 


We: cannot give a more clear and concise account of the object of 
this interesting Journal, than is contained in the prospectus prefixed to 
the first number. 


The want of a periodical work (says the author) which might lay before Europe 
the geographical discoveries which are now making in the least known parts of Asia, 
has been generally felt. For many years the Russians have been peculiarly impressed 
with the importance of exploring the countries bordering on their vast empire, and 
have already produced several very curious works on the expeditions undertaken by 
them into the interior of Asia. 

It will be sufficient for us to mention M. Mouraviev’s journey to Khiva, across the 
Caspian Sea ; that of M. Timkovski by way of Mongolia to Pekin ; and the account 
of the Russian Embassy to Boukhara, described with great talent by Baron de 
Meyendorff, 

Besides these important works, detached papers daily appear in Russia in mis- 
cellaneous collections, published in the language of the country. As this language is 
very little known to the rest of Europe, and as it is very difficult in France and England 
to obtain books and periodicals published on the other side the Dwina, M. J. Klaproth, 
author of the proposed Review, thinks he shall render a service to the public in giving 
translations and extracts from the most curious geographical and historical pieces 
which have appeared or may appear in the works we have mentioned. peas 

Besides these translations, which will occupy a part of each number, it will also 
contain original papers and enquiries on various geographical and historical questions 
concerning Central and Northern Asia; lastly, the author will occasionally insert 
vocabularies of languages, which are, as yet, unknown in Europe. He will not, how- 
ever, enter into any philological discussions, which he reserves for other works, 

The work opens with the Narrative of a Journey to Khokand, 
undertaken in the years 1813 and 1814, by Philip Nazarov, inter- 
preter in the service of the Russian government. Of himself and his 
mission M. Nazarov speaks thus: 

The nations of Central Asia are as yet very little known. Being sent on a mission into 
Khokand, and detained for a year and a half in the country, I employed myself in ob- 
serving the manners and customs of the inhabitants, and the situation and fortifications 
of the towns. As I spoke the language of the country as easily as my native tongue, 
I enjoyed great facilities of acquiring information on many subjects, of which, but for 
this advantage, I should have remained in as great ignorance as other travellers who 
have been compelled to have recourse to interpreters. I publish the result of my ob- 
servations with the hope of throwing some light on these interesting countries, the 
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birth-place of tribes which were long the scourge of the Russian empire. These details, 
which I submit to the judgment of enlightened readers, would have remained in ob- 
scurity but for the munificence of the Count de Romanzov. This illustrious patron of 
letters receives, and generously undertakes to publish, at his own expense, whatever 
can contribute to throw light on the history and geography of his country. 


In consequence of some misunderstanding arising from the acci- 
dental death of two deputies who had been sent from Khokand to 
the court of Russia in 1812, the government of that country deter- 
mined to send an envoy to remove the unfavourable impression which 
the affair had produced. M. Nazarov offered his services, and was 
accepted. He was charged with a letter and presents from the Em- 
peror Alexander to the Prince of Khokand. He set out with a de- 
tachment of Cossacks, sent as escort to the surviving Khokandian 
envoys, and to a caravan of merchants, who were to endeavour to form 
commercial relations with Khokand. 


The caravan (says he) consisted of a hundred camels laden with merchandise to the 
amount of two hundred thousand roubles. I was instructed to keep an attentive eye 
on the presents, to treat the envoys with all possible attention, and, without exciting their 
suspicion, to take secret and effectual precautions to prevent their quitting the caravan. 
Or my arrival on the frontier of Khokand T was to dismiss the Cossacks, and to pro- 
ceed to the capital of that country with the envoys and the caravan, to deliver the pre- 
sents into the prince’s hands, and to request an answer for the Emperor. I was also 
to use all my efforts to prevent the Kirghises from plundering the caravan, and in case 
of need to send a courier to the line * to demand assistance. I bade adieu to my wife 
and children, and recommending myself to Providence, I set out from Omsk (71° 2! F. 
long. 54° 57/'N. lat.) with the caravan and my escort; we passed through Petro- 
paviovsk, and reached the steppe of the Kirghis-Kaissaks, 

The surfece of this vast region is a sandy plain, intersected by dry and naked 
ravines and salt tracts. There is very little land susceptible of culture, and still less 
fit for planting, The climate is moist, and the year nearly equally divided into summer 
and winter. The pastures are excellent. The inhabitants are generally of middling 
stature, and tawny complexion ; as their climate is not fickle they live almost entirely 
in the open air, and their health is unalterable. Their diet is simple and rude ; in 
summer it consists of kumys and milk, in winter of horse-flesh dressed with flour. 
‘Their principal occupation is rearing cattle—they neglect the cultivation of the soil. 
They are excellent horsemen; as soon as a child has reached the age of four it is 
placed on horseback. ‘lhey are slaves to their word, but violent, vindictive, thieves by 
nature, and ungoverned in their passions. The Kirghis nation is divided into three 
hordes, the greater, the middle, and the lesser. Each horde is divided into several 
tribes, which are usually composed of from three to five thousand iourtes (tents made of 
felt.) Each horde is under the command of a sultan. The tribes are subdivided 
into aouls, or villages, of from thirty to seventy iourtes each. The chiefs of the latter 
are called bi. 

Their natural disposition to theft may perhaps be thought to be 
sufficiently accounted for, without the aid of Dr. Spurzheim, by what 
follows :— 

The Kirghises pay no tribute, they are entirely independent ; the right of the 
strongest prevails among them in the fullest sense of the term. This monstrous state 


of things, so incompatible with social life, causes continual quarrels between the several 
tribes. Marauding parties, to carry off cattle, are very frequent, and give rise to furious 





* The Asiatic frontiers of the Russian empire are marked by military lines, which 
take their name, either from the principal town, or the country they traverse. Towards 
Caucasus there is the Caucasian line ; the lines of Astrachan and Orenburg separate 
those governments from the steppe of the Kirghises. All these lines are protected by 
fortresses, redoubts, and guards. The fortifications, though insignificant, are suffi- 
ciently strong to resist the attacks of these wandering tribes, . The line alluded to in 
the text is that of Ichim. Its chief town is Petropavlovsk. 
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battles. The women, who ride as well as the men, fight with long stakes and lances. 
They scarcely yield in ferocity to the men. The armsof the Kirghises are the match- 
lock, the javelin, the lance, the sabre, and the bow and arrows. They profess the 
Mussulman religion—every man has consequently as many wives as he can maiutain. 
The women are tall and bandsome, and enjoy robust health. The children are married 
at a very tender age. A father sends mediators to propose his son in marriage; he 
promises to give a suitable kylym, or portion, which consists of kalmic slaves, horses, 
and oxen. If the father of the girl consents, he sends the mediator every year to 
receive a part of the stipulated kalym; as soon as the young people are marriageable 
they are permitted to see each other ; after which the intended husband goes to spend 
a week or two with his betrothed. The father-in-law then pitches a separate habitation 
for his son-in-law, at about a huudred toises from his own iourte. Every night he is 
conducted by the women to his future bride, and left alone with her; but the innate 
modesty of these wandering people forbids the least indiscretion towards his companion. 
On the day fixed for the marriage, the relations assemble, and the young girl passes 
her hand through a trellice placed before the iourte, and stretches it out to the young 
man who remains without. The moulla asks them separately whether they consent to 
be married, and on their answering in the affirmative, unites their hands and pro- 
nounces prayers. ‘The ceremony of marriage is then terminated. ‘hey have no other 


laws than the Koran and the laws of nature. 

The following day the party continued their route through other 
kirghis tribes, some of whom they saw seated quietly around fires, 
talking over former times; others, stretched on the slope of a hill, 
feeding their flocks and playing plaintive airs on the syvyzga, a sort 
of flute; the women were tanning hides, weaving, and beating felt. 

In the evening they assembled in crowds on the banks of the river Tchaglinka ; 
they wrestled, ran races, and shot at a mark; some played the dombra, an instrument 
like a large spoon, with strings ; the young girls, sitting near the trellice of the iourtes, 
accompanied the instruments with their voices. ‘Che music was not very harmonious, 
but the scene altogether was agreeable: it was very characteristic of their contented 
and careless state. 

Their road, next day, lay through a canton abounding in forests, 
called Tchoubar Aigr, where we find a curious trait of resemblance to 


early European manners. 


The inhabitants go to the chace, accompanied by dogs and large eagles, called 
berkout ; they take the latter before them on the saddle, with their heads cover-d, 
As soon as they see a hare, a fox, or a wild goat, they take off the bird’s hood, when 
it instantly pounces upon its prey, seizes it in its talons, and holds it till its master 
comes up. ‘The Kirghises hold these berkouts in such high estimation that they give 


several horses, and even Kalmuc prisoners, for one of them. 


They pursued their journey through a mountain district, where they 
met not a human creature. M. Nazarov describes the effect of this 
profound and awful solitude, when the rising moon projected the 
shadows of the lofty mountains across their silent path, as almost 
terrific. These mountains contain lead, which the chief of the tribe 
of Atagassi, inhabiting this district, has forbidden his subjects to show 
to the Russians, under pain of death. They passed through Gour- 
Aigr, near a lake, on whose banks is a Kirghis cemetery ; the tombs 


are of wood, and of a square form. 


We remarked (says he) upon several of the graves, lances stuck in the earth, or 
eagles carved in wood. We were told that the lances marked the tombs of renowned 
horsemen, and the eagles those who were distinguished for dexterity in the sport we 
have described. Near this lake are the winter-quarters of two tribes, who exchange 
horses, camels, and sheep, for the merchandise of the caravans which pe We 
artived just at the moment when one of these people had been tried and condemned. 
The oldest Bis, assembled by order of the Khan, were seated in a solemn manner on 
carpets stretched on the grass. ‘The criminal was condemred to death; the sentence 
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was executed in the twinkling of an eye ; a cord was thrown around his neck, and he 
was tied to the tail of a horse, which was put into a hard gallop till he expired. 1 
was astonished to find that his crime was stealing two sheep from a man of his tribe, 
since these same Kirghises drive away whole herds of cattle and horses from their 
neighbours ; they are restored on payment of a ransom stipulated by the Bis, ap- 
poiuted by both parties. But these forays are not regarded as theft. 


We beg pardon for borrowing from our northern brethren, but so 
analagous a state of society suggested a word which has been ren- 
dered familiar to us by the ample descriptions we have had of the 
heroic times of Scotland. In the following passage the resemblance 
is very striking. 


‘wo days before our arrival (at Koutchak) one of the chief Bis had been buried. 
The relations, who were opulent people, had invited the most distinguished persons of 
the neighbouring tribes, to a feast given in honour of the deceased ; they had erected 
fifteen large iourtes for the reception of their guests ; the company drank kumyz ; the 
wives of the deceased wept, tore their hair, and rent their faces with their nails, while 
they celebrated the valour, the kindness, and the fidelity of the object of their regrets. 
They mentioned instances of his generosity ; of his care for the preservation of his herds 
of horses ; of his valour in fighting for prisoners ; they recited the number of the cattle 
he had driven, &c. Four-and-twenty horses and sixty sheep had been killed for the 
funeral feast. In the afternoon, when the great heat had subsided, the horse-races 
began. The goal was at a distance of forty versts. ‘There were several kirghises on 
horseback, at some versts in advance of the starting post, and as soon as they saw that 
« horse was fatigued by the great distance, and was losing his strength, they rode up 
to him, and, taking his rider under both arms, raised him from his horse, and thus bore 
him along between them for several versts, fastening themselves with nooses to his 
reins and stirrups. Through the clouds of dust we saw horses fall down at the 
moment they tried to cross the line of their adversaries. Several worn out with the 
length of the course, expired before the end, others were stretched out on the course 
with their legs broken and their riders thrown. 

‘The first prize consisted of seventy-five horses and seven Kalmucs ; the second of 
forty horses and twenty-five cows ; the third of thirty cows and twenty sheep, and so 
on. The lowest prize was a mare’s-head. After the races, they ate, made a noise, 
and diverted themselves in various ways. The entertainment lasted till the following 
morning; every guest at his departure received a fragment of the clothes of the 
ileceased, (which had been all piled up together,) as a token of remembrance. 


The caravan now proceeded, not without considerable difficulty 
and danger, through many other Kirghis tribes, some of whom mani- 
fested hostile intentions. M. Nazarov, therefore, found it necessary 
to dispatch an ouriednik (subaltern officer) to the line to ask for 
a reinforcement. He was obliged continually to shift his position, 
yet, if possible, without getting farther from the frontier, towards 
which this forlorn little party daily turned the most anxious looks. 
They carved words in Russian, indicating the direction they had 
taken, on trees and.on the ruined pyramids they passed. At night 
they threw up firebrands and rockets. At length, after twenty-nine 
days of eager expectation, during which their danger from the hordes 
by which they were surrounded became daily more pressing, they were 
joined by a part of the detachment sent to their relief, consisting of a 
hundred Cossacks. They halted three days on the banks of the 
fasnan-koun, to wait for the arrival of the rest of the detachment, 
and to obtain an interview with the Sultan Khoundai Meuda. The 
Sultan appointed the meeting at a place twenty versts from the Rus- 
sian camp, and on condition that M. Nazarov should bring but very 
few attendants. 
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Trusting to his word (says he) for my personal safety, I went to the place he 
appointed, accompanied only by three officers and two ouriedniks. The Sultan had 
pitched ten tents for our reception, each of which would contain forty persons. He 
was surrounded by three hundred kirghises, habited in coats of mail aud cuirasses. He 
was aman of sixty, good looking, and of middling stature. The Bis, chiefs of the 
tribes who wanted to attack us, were in his tent. ‘The Sultan declared in their pre- 
sence, that he had dissuaded the kirghises from plundering us, on condition that the 
detachment of Cossacks should immediately be sent back to Russia. ‘Tea was handed 
to us, after which he presented to me the written promise of the Bis not to do us any 
harm ; after a visit of two hours he granted us permission to cross the Koun near his 
territory, to go into the Canton of Air-tau (bi-partite mountain.) He came in person 
to see the caravan defile. The captain of the Cossacks, to awe the Kirghises, made his 
detachment deploy over a distance of about half a verst. Koundai Menda gave us as 
guides his son, the Sultan Koungour-oulja, aged sixteen, and his nephew, the Sultan 
Koun Balkhair, with a guard of Telengoutes* ; and charged me to dismiss the detach- 
ment in twelve days, which time, he said, would be sufficient to carry us through the 
dangerous parts.” 


We must pass over the description of their route from this place to 
Turkestan, though it contains many very interesting details. Turkestan 
was formerly governed by an independent prince, but is now subject to 
the Khan of Khokand, who conquered it in 1814. It is bounded on 
the north by the sandy steppes of the Kirghises, on the west by Boukhara 
on the south by the black ultra-montane Kirghises, and on the east 
by the river Tchoui. 


As we advanced into the country, (says M. Nazarov,) we found more marks of civiliza- 
tion ; we saw cultivated fields, villages, and even handsome towns, with a vast number 
of remains of antiquity, and tombs, containing the remains of saints revered by the in- 
habitants and by musulmans in general, who resort thither to pray. The rich transport 
the bodies of their deceased relations to be buried near these saints. The climate of 
Turkestan is mild ; the soil produces various kinds of fruit-trees, and abounds in rich 
pastures, enamelled with odoriferous flowers. The execution of the laws is almost 
entirely in the hands of the priests; they try causes, and judge offenders, The 
inhabitant of Turkestan is not an independent man like the Kirghis of the Steppes ; 
he is oppressed, reserved, and haughty ; he is acquainted with the arts of fraud, which 
unhappily follow too closely on those of civilization. The prevailing religion is that 
of Mahomet. The Turkestani generally choose their wives from among the neigh- 
bouring Kirghises ; each wife inhabits a separate dwelling. 


On the last day of September the caravan arrived at Souzak. 


The chief, or governor, (says our author,) sent to invite me and my officers and the 
sultans ; he regaled us with tea, grapes, and melons, offered us tobacco to smoke, and 
gave us leave to walk in the town. Souzak contains about five hundred houses, built 
of stone ; they are so close to each other that they look like a long line of walls ; the 
windows look into the courts, and the whole city consists of a siugle street, which 
describes a circular line. It stands high, and is surrounded with a stone wall, within 
which are abundant springs. The garrison consists of two hundred men. In the 
suburbs we ame 5 cultivated fields, and the scattered iourtes of some poor 
Kirghises. The Turkestani are very active ; they employ themselves in agriculture, 
and carry on a barter-trade with the Kirghises, who live on the banks of the Sary-sou 
and the Tchoui. Their women are animated by the desire of pleasing, and are so 
little shy that many of them came to see our caravan, The caravan was obliged to 
pay the governor the fortieth part of the value of its merchandises as duty. 


The next town of any importance they arrive at is Tchimket, ano- 
ther town of Turkestan. They were politely received by the Governor, 





* Teleoutes or Telengouts, a Turkish tribe inhabiting the neighbourhood of Lake 
Lr The Russians, when they conquered Siberia, called them the White 
‘almucks. 
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whe granted them an escort of two hundred ‘soldiers as far as 
Tachkend. ‘The houses of Tchimket are built of bricks, dried in the 
sun; they have no windows, so that the street-door stands open to 
admit light. ‘There are mills turned by the water of the river. The 
women are pretty and agreeable, and do not conceal themselves from 
men. 

After halting three days near this town, they continued their route 
to Tachkend, passing the mountain of Kozygourt, where the inha- 
bitants point out the stocks upon which Noah’s ark was built. 
M. Nazarov’s description of Tachkend is so inviting, that when we 
emigrate we shall certainly turn our steps thither, and not to that 
vulgar part of the world where one must work to live. We strongly 
recommend this country to the consideration of Mr. M‘Culloch and 
such speculators ; they cannot fail, we think, to he struck with admi- 
ration at a people who are content to enjoy the produce of the earth, 
thus foregoing all the advantages of hard labour. This moderation 
in their desires, is certainly a proof of a very backward state of 
civilization, and will not fail to excite the pity of our worthy and 
industrious countrymen, who very wisely consider industry as the 
end for which man was created. How it is that a country so thickly 
peopled as M. Nazarov describes Tachkend to be, can suffer its inha- 
bitants to remain in so primitive a state of ignorance of the end of 
existence as to be satisfied to enjoy, we leave it to Mr. M. and his 
disciples to explain. Perhaps they may ask for more evidence of the 
fact. We wish the Political Economy Club would send us on a 
mission to clear up this matter, But hear M. Nazarov :— 


Tachkend was formerly an independent state ; it now forms part of Khokand. The 
climate is delightful ; it is a perpetual summer. ‘This country produces whatever can 
satisfy the eye or the taste of the most fastidious epicure ; the face of the country is 
covered with vineyards, and orchards planted with pomegranate, orange, peach, and 
fig-trees, bending under the load of their fruit. At every step we meet with springs, 
rivulets, and canals ; they are bordered with poplars of a pyramidal form, which invite 
the traveller to repose under their cool shade, The inhabitants are vigorous in their 
form, and polished in their appearance ; but indolent, sensual, and addicted to plea- 
sure ; they are very fond of musjc, and have several wives. The city is full of life ; 
the streets are crowded ; the people dance before the doors of the houses, others have 
music in their gardens; one imagines oneself in a continual féte. The number of 
artisans is small ; most of the inhabitants live an idle life ; they content themselves with 
enjoying the alundant produce of their gardens; they pay no tax, and only perform mili- 
tary service when they like. The continual passage of caravans through their city 
makes it a place of meeting for people from all parts of Asia. They profess Islamism. 
It is forbidden, under heavy punishment, to look upon a woman ; a man is not even 
permitted to enter the apartments of his female relations. Every house has rooms 
destined for the reception of visitors. I never met any women except at the bazaar ; 
they were completely veiled ; they are well made, and very richly dressed ; their dress 
consists of a khalat (a very ample robe) and a turban. ‘They cover their faces with a 
horsehair net attached to the khalat. 


We lament to add any thing that may detract from the charms of 
Tachkend, but such is this hotch-potch of a world. The governor 
invited M. Nazarov, and received him with a politeness worthy of a 
French diplomatist, and with intentions no less pure and disinterested. 
Poor M. Nazarov made the discovery that the governor kindly per- 
mitted him to bring his caravan within the walls of the town, only that 
he might the more conveniently detain it, which he did. He very pru- 
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dently, however, deferred the declaration of this his intention till 
after he had received the usual dues for letting it pass through his 
dominions. So that M. Nazarov was compelled to go on without his 
caravan, and the Khokandian envoys without the khalats presented 
to them by the emperor Alexander, which this accomplished governor 
had signified his willingness to accept in a manner not to be mis- 
understood. ‘Their road now lay through a most romantic region, 
which we must not stay to describe. 


At short intervals, (he says,) scattered between these mountains, we saw villages 
inhabited by the eastern Persians, called Goltchi. These mountaineers employ them- 
selves chiefly in cultivating fruit-gardens ; they have no horses, aud use camels ; they 
have rustic manners, and received us in a rude and simple style ; they are not jealous 
of their women, and, contrary to the practice of the neighbouring tribes, permit them 
to appear unveiled. 

They passed near the town of Khodjand, through a country exhi- 
biting considerable marks of cultivation, and arrived at the great 
passage of the Syr-daria, which is here a hundred and fifty toises 
(900 feet) wide. It is crossed in large boats, capable of containing 
seventy camels: the river is too shallow to allow these to approach 
the bank, so that the camels forded up to the place of embarkation. 
It is said to have been curious to see the loaded camels walking in the 
water. The horses always swim over. The Khokandians tie five horses 
together by the manes and the haunches, two before and two behind, 
and one which acts as a sort of rudder: these animals served instead 
of oars, and towed the boat along. Every horse was guided by a man, 
who held him by the bridle, and thus all followed the same direction. 
When the travellers reached the opposite shore the horses were untied, 
and in spite of the rapidity of the current, and the great weight they 
had drawn, they did not seem at all fatigued. There is a guard of 
twenty men stationed at the passage. 

After travelling over sandy and naked mountains, they arrived at 
Karapoli. ‘The inhabitants of this village cultivate wheat, pot-herbs, 
and cotton; they also breed silkworms. It consists of about a 
thousand houses, built of earth, without floors or windows, but with 
chimnies. In the villages of Khokand the women do not conceal 
their faces. The peasants are well off; they pay no taxes, and are 
only bound to feed and lodge the officers of government who pass 
through their villages; they know nothing of levies of troops, but 
serve when they think fit. The soil, though clayey and sometimes 
salt, produces wheat in abundance. 

The next day we passed through a continual succession of villages. At five in the 
evening, at sunset, we arrived before the capital city of Khokand. This state, before 
its aggrandizement by the union of the provinces of Turkestan and Tachkend, was 
bounded on the north by the black ultra-montane Kirghises, on the west by the country 
of the wandering Arabs and the Turkmans, subject to the Khan of Boukhara, on the 
south by the oriental mountain Persians, called Goltchi or Karatieghin, on the east 
by the territory of Kachghar. ‘These are the countries known in Europe under the 
name of independent Tartary, whence issued the hordes which shook Europe and Asia, 
and whose descendants still rule over a great part of the latter portion of the globe. 
Most of the border nations, on the east and south-east of Khokand, are now tributary 
to China, which conquered them within the period of time from 1789 to 1791. Among 
the frontier cities of Khokand, the most remarkable are Samarkand, formerly the 
residence of the celebrated Tamerlan; Balkh and Boukhara, well known for their 
rigorous and almost unexampled fate in the time of Tchingiz Khan; Otrar, where 
Tamerlan died; and Tonkat, where Tchingiz Khan convoked a general dict, com- 
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posed of all the khans, governors of provinces, and mili chiefs of his empire. Five 
hundred ambassadors of conquered countries attended this meeting to do homage to 
the conqueror. One of his sons, on this occasion, made him a present of a hundred 
_ thousand horses. The climate of Khokand is intensely hot ; the inhabitants resemble 
those of Tachkend in most points, but are distinguished from them by excessive 
haughtiness, inspired by their victories. Taste for luxury, indolence, and sensual 
pleasure, is the groundwork of their character and the spring of their actions, 

Having reached the gates of Khokand, the cossacks armed themselves completely 
and drew up in the best order. We entered, and were made to pass before the 
prince's palace to the other extremity of the city, where a lodging was assigned us. 
ic was a single room in a garden ; two iourtes were pitched for the cessacks, and the 
horses were put in the garden with their feet tied. A guard of fifteen men and an 
officer were set over us, and we were forbidden to quit the garden. 

In the evening, M. Nazarov was visited by the old visir, who asked 
him the motive of his journey, and inquired particularly as to the fate 
of the two Khokandian envoys who had died in Russia. These ques- 
tions being answered, the visir asked where the caravan was, to which 
M. Nazarov replied, that it had been detained by the governor of 
Tachkend, and added, that he came to Khokand, agreeably to his 
instructions, to escort the surviving envoys back, to establish com- 
mercial relations, and to deliver the letter and presents with which he 
was charged. After this the visir left him. This was the first time any 
Russian had been seen at Khokand, and the curiosity our author and his 
suite excited, seems to have been more flattering than agreeable. They 
had not a moment’s rest, and were obliged to keep off the multitude 
that besieged them by force. The officers of the highest rank begged 
to be allowed to see the infantry and cavalry exercises of the Cos- 
sacks; they complied with this request; and nothing could equal the 
astonishment of the spectators. 

They then begged to be allowed to examine the Cossacks’ equipments. Three of 
them were accordingly mounted on horses, with a brace of pistols at the saddle bow, 
and another brace at their girdle, beside the lance, the sabre, and the gun. The 
Khokandian officers took notes of the arms borne by each man, and exclaimed, that a 
Russian thus accoutred, might defend himself against a hundred enemies, and that 
he might be compared to an impregnable fortress. They asked meif it was true that 
the centine] I had placed in my tent to watch over the Emperor’s letter, must not leave 
his post, and that he was not allowed to sleep day or night. When I told them that 
not only the sentinel was answerable with his life for the things committed to his charge, 
but that he would be shot if he left his post for a moment, they could not recover from 
their astonishment. | 

After eleven days’ waiting, they were permitted to see the Amir 
Vali Miami (prince protector of the Middle) Sovereign of Khokand. 
We have no room for all the curious details of this presentation. The 
discipline of the Cossacks seems still to have been the thing which 
attracted most admiration. The people were astonished to see them 
preserve perfect order in riding through the streams which flow through 
the streets, and which wetted them up to the knee; they called them 
“‘ the immortal Russian troops.” Khokandians seem, however, to be no 
strangers to a maneeuvre which is in frequent use in the battles and 
other military movements of Covent Garden and Drury Lane :— 

We remarked (says M. Nazarov) that as the soldiers were not sufficiently numerous 


to occupy so long an extent of street, they ran through the back streets, and placed 
themselves again on the route through which we were to pass, 


After an abundance of those ceremonies and salutations in which 


monarchs delight, they were at length conducted to the foot of the 
throne. 
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The Prince appeared about five-and-twenty ; he was dressed in a shawl decorated 
with golden fringes and acorns. ‘Two visers led me by the arms up to the throne, a 
third opened the door. I was then desired to kneel down, the Amir Vali Miami took 
the letters which I held in my hand, and gave them to the visir next him; he then 
rose from the throne, and stretched out his hand, which I pressed gently between mine, 
asis the custom. 

All this passed in the most profound silence, and it was not till M. 
Nazarov had reached the door, by backward steps, that the prince 
asked after the Emperov’s health, &c.—There were present at this 
audience, Ambassadors from China, Khiva, Boukhara, Sarsaous, and 
the mountain Persians. 

I remarked (says M. Nazarov) that when the eight lords, who carried the chest of 
presents, passed the place where these ambassadors sat, they aflected to totter under 
the weight. 

On our return from the audience (continues he) through the double line of 
soldiers, several horsemen amused themselves with whipping our Cossacks; this 
singular piece of politeness was very disagreeable to one of them, who turned round 
and gave the aggressor such a violent blow on the chest that he knocked him off his 
horse. Instead of being angry, his comrades laughed heartily, and praised the valour 
of the Cossack. We learnt afterwards that inthis country the surest way for an officer 
to acquire reputation as a warrior, is to affront everybody be meets. 

Two days after this, the Cossacks received an intimation that they 
were to depart in three days, but that M. Nazarov was to stay till 
spring, when he could return with the caravan. Having retained four 
Cossacks and an ouriednik, M. Nazarov togk a melancholy farewell of 
his companions. As soon as it was “tes that the detachment had 
passed the territory of Khokand, he was summoned to the presence of 
the governor, who asked him what satisfaction he meant to give to the 
parents of the envoy who was killed in Russiaf He then gave him 
his choice between payment of the sum they demanded from the 
caravan, change of religion, or a gallows. ‘The second condition was 
accompanied by a promise of three of the most beautiful women, and 
three argamaks.* Still farther to induce him to choose this alternative, 
the governor showed him a most beautiful girl of fifteen, unveiled. He, 
however, replied, that he could not pay the money, because the goods 
in the caravan were not his; that he would not betray his religion and 
his sovereign; and that he did not fear death, which he knew would 
soon be amply avenged by the Emperor. Finding him proof against 
either threats or temptations, the government resolved to send him still 
farther from all reach of succour, and took measures to transport him 
to the frontiers of China. ‘The first step towards this, was the inviting 
him on a hunting party to Marghilan, where the Prince annually goes 
to enjoy the pleasures of the chace. Although M. Nazarov kuew this 
was only a pretext, he dared not refuse. After two days’ march, he 
reached Marghilan, of which he says :— 

Throughout this sandy steppe we saw very populous villages ; the inhabitants 
appeared to be extremely well off, and to want nothing that can make their existence 


happy; their countenances have an expression of the most perfect content; they 
quietly cultivate their vineyards and fields, weave cotton, and breed silk-worms. 


= 





* The finest breed of striped horses of Turkestan, for which the Boukharians 
frequently pay 150 or 200 tilla or ducats. They sell them in India at a considerable 
profit, 
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Nothing is more striking than the author’s continued representa- 
tions of a very thick population, combined with abundance of the 
means of subsistence and even of enjoyment. We wish he had been 
able to furnish us with more exact data; but this was hardly to be 
expected. 

Of the city of Marghilin, he says :-— 

This city is about thirty versts in circumference; it is not fortified, except on the 
frontier of the Oriental Mountain Persians. The houses are built of earth, and have 
no windows. ‘The streets are narrow, and contain a great number of antique remains 
and porticos, many of which are in a very fine style of architecture. In the centre 
of the city isan open temple, in the interior of which is planted a flag ofred silk, tra- 
ditionally reported to have belonged to the Padichah Iskandar ( Alexander of Macedon), 
It is added (contrary to all historical evidence) that he died in these steppes on his re- 
turn from India, and was buriedin this city. On the accession of anew governor, this 
flag is borne through the town iu solemn procession. The principal manufactures of 
the town are cloth of gold and silver, velvet, and other rich oriental stuffs. The people 
lead a pleasant, tranquil life: the women are pretty, well made, and fond of dress ; 
they were very much pleased with our cossacks, and having heard that they were of 
a religion different from their own, they uncovered their faces in talking to them. 
They expressed the strongest approbation of the excellent Russian law forbidding 
polygamy. The cossacks were not insensible to these attentions ; when they meta 
woman in the street they arranged their dress, curled their long mustachios round 
their fingers, and aiaeed their sabres against the ground with a martial air.” 

He was next conducted to Andudjin, a hundred and fifty versts 
farther towards the Chinese frontier. On the right of the road, in 
a narrow valley of the great chain of Kachkar-divan, which extends 
from China to Samarcand, they were shown two ancient structures, 
called, Takht-i-Souleiman—the throne of Solomon, much resorted to 
in the spring by pilgrims. Andudjan struck him by the same air of popu- 
lousness, prosperity, and content, which we have so frequently, indeed 
so invariably, had occasion to remark with wonder, not unmixed with 
envy, as characteristic of the whole Khokandian territory. ‘There are a 
variety of lesser, and very amusing particulars, in which these towns 
differ; but in these most essential ones, they all, according to our au- 
thor, agree. In the neighbourhood of this town the Prince of 
Khokand has a large preserve of game, which he visits every winter 
with a large retinue. But we have no complaint of game-laws, nor, 
as he takes care to keep a sufficient guard around it, is any thing said 
of the prevalence of poaching. Probably one lord of the manor is a 
less nuisance to a country than many. M. Nazarov next came to Na- 
manghin, a very populous town, garrisoned, but not fortified ; remark- 
able for its cotton manufactories, and its abundant fruits. It carries on 
commerce with the ultra-montane Kirghises. From thence to Yana 
Kourgan, a hundred versts farther, the road lay through continued 
villages, meadows, and cultivated fields. This little town is governed 
by its inhabitants. Farther on they came to a wandering tribe, who 
manufacture carpets and woollen cloths, and from thence reached the 

city of Khokand for the second time, in the month of March, 1814. 
Here M. Nararov was to await the Prince’s answer to the Emperor's 
letter. He took advantage of this opportunity of seeing the city. 

It is very large and populous ; there are not less than four hundred mosques ; the 

castle of the sovereign is its only fortification ; it contains numerous springs, it is sur- 


rounded on all sides by villages and cultivated land, the soil is impregnated with salt. 
The streets are narrow and unpaved; the houses are of earth; three bazaars built of 
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stone, and situated in the centre of the town, are open for commerce three times a 

week. ‘There are many antique remains ; near the castle are the Priuce’s vast stables, 

built of brick. The garrison is twenty thousand strong. ‘The cotton cloths manufac- 

ig in the country, are exchanged in Boukhara, for iron and other commodities from 
ussla. 

M. Nazarov was at length permitted to set out on his way home, but 
was not allowed guides. His first halt was at Urutupa, a town which 
had just been conquered by the Prince of Khokand. He says the heat 
in these regions, and towards Boukhara, becomes insupportable in the 
month of May. In March vegetation bursts forth, odoriferous 
flowers of every colour adorn and cover the earth, and in three 
wonths not a trace of verdure or vegetation remains—nothing is seen 
but sand. After journeying a day and a half farther, they reached 
Khodjand, a city as large and as populous as Khokand, and nearly 
resembling it in its manufactures and in the habits of the people, 
He crossed again the river Syrdaria, and the mountain of Kyndyr 
Tau. After a most terrific passage, he says :— 


We were enchanted with the view that presented itself at the foot of this mountain. 
The country was covered with fruit-trees of various kinds ; brooks tumbled among the 
rocks, and winding through plains carpeted with beautiful flowers, met and formed the 
rivers Tchirtchik, and Tangar, the former of which flows to Tachkend, the latter to 
Kouram and Pichket, near which town we halted. The land is clayey, but very fer- 
tile; the wheat had already attained half its height, though it was m - the month of 
March. 


Following a road which lay through beautiful and fertile villages, 
he arrived at Tachkend. 

Tachkend is built in a valley, and consists of about twenty thousand houses. It is 
surrounded by a high brick wall of fifteen versts in extent, and has twelve gates. 
Within this wall are vineyards and gardens. The water of the Tchirtchik is brought 
by canals to numerous fountains dispersed throughout the city. Every house has a 
basin, or small canal, in its court, where the women fetch water and wash their linen. 
In these the inhabitants bathe, and amuse themselves to the sound of musical instru- 
ments. The mosques have no roofs ; there are a great number of old deserted temples, 
surmounted with antique cupolas. There isa garrison often thousand men. 

At length, on the 1st of August, 1814, (says our author,) arrived the envoys from 
Khokand, bringing the answer for the Emperor, my sovereign. I immediately set 
out, with an escort of two hundred Khokandian soldiers, taking the same road by which 


I had come. 

It appears as if the real object of the sovereigns of Khokand, in 
compelling M. Nazarov to take this route, was to make him acquainted 
with the extent of his possessions, since he traversed the whole length 
and breadth of territory, including the recent conquests. 

At Mount Karastan, on the Kirghis frontier, their escort left 
them and returned to Khokand. They were thus exposed to several 
attacks from those wandering hordes, but repulsed them all. Among the 
Kirghises of the Baitemeck tribe, they were detained two days by the 
first fall of snow; this was in the beginning of October. Hastening their 
march at this signal of approaching winter, the whole party arrived 
at the fortress of Petropavlosk, on the 15th of October, 1814, in 
health and safety. 

I owe it (concludes our author) to the cossacks who composed my escort, (naming 
them,) to bear testimony to the patience with which they endured fatigue, hunger, 
and thirst, and every privation. Common danger forms so strong a bond between men, 
that I cannot look upon these cossacks but as brothers, 
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The extremely interesting narrative of which we have here given a 
cursory view, forms about half the Journal before us. The remainder 
consists of geographical and historical notices concerning the countries 
M. Nazarov traversed, translated from the great geographical work 
of the Chinese Empire, called Thai thsing y thoung tchi, (for which 
Mr. Klaproth says he is indebted to Mr. Watson, a learned English- 
man now residing at Naples,) and of Remarks on the Nations, inha- 
biting the Chinese frontier, the Tartars, Sciouts, and Mongols. Col- 
lected from 1772 to 1781, by Jegor Pesterev. 

Our article is already too long to allow us to enter upon the consi- 
deration of these curious and important documents, to which, however, 
we shall hope to revert. They furnish ample matter for a distinct 
notice; and if our readers have a hundredth part of our affection for 
the names of Samareand, Boukhara, and other of the scenes of the 
captivating Arabian Stories, they will thank us for transporting them 
back to the East once a month. To those who scorn such associations, 
the actual condition of those regions, so long peopled but so little 
known, the state of society and manners to be found in them, must 
be full of interest. We cannot conclude without heartily wishing 
success to Mr. Klaproth, and assuring him that we shall expect his 


next number with great pleasure. The book is dedicated to Sir J. 
Malcolm. 








POETICAL DISTRESS. 


A poet once within his attic hid, 

The Muse’s seat—to him, at least, no other; 
But while he occupied the one he did, 

The Nine had cunning been to find another ; 
Unless they squatted on the naked ground, 
And form’d a sort of social circle round. 


But still there was a table and a bed; 

The latter served as “ bed and board” together: 
And for the former, little can be said 

In its behalf,—’twas even doubtful, whether 
"I'would bear a poet in its present state, 
Altho’ a most decidedly “ light weight.” 


Indeed, to try it were an insane action— 
"T'was hardly safe to trust one’s elbows on it ; 

Yet thus Rush sat in beautiful abstraction, 
Poring and boring o’er a snoring sonnet. 

A rush-light in a bottle stuff’d with paper, 

Perform’d the office of his “ midnight taper.” 
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A tea-pot, which might once have had a spout, 
Stood freezing on the hob; for, know, the fire 
Within his head had Ict the other out ; 
Or perhaps—but no! what heeds it to enquire? 
On table was his cup, antique as Chaucer, 
Which long had mourn’d for its departed saucer. 


No carpet warm’d his floor; but there were reasons 
Besides those ew necessitate built : 

For Rush had really one, but, with the seasons, 
It was a carpet, or it was a quilt ; 

Just as the Farhenheit one’s eye might harp at, 

A quilt at fifty—fifty-one—a carpet. 


No ornaments his white-wash’d walls adorn, 
Save a small picture of “ Expiring Merit,” 
Which seem’d to typify his own forlorn 
Unpitied portion ; and his jaded spirit 
Would sidelong glance upon the MS. heap 
Of genius in oblivion—hope said—sleep ! 


Without his coat; and, at the very most, 
Three quarters only of a small sized shirt ; 
Small-cloaths which long had “ given up the ghost,’ 
But kept in skeleton by patch and dirt ; 
Stockings, by which his toes disdain’d control, 
And shoes, like he himself, with worn out sou/. 


But thus Rush sat; and as it was his fate 
But seldom to be blessed with letter-backs, 
Paper was scarce—cash scarcer—so a slate 
Caught the first dictates—as his mind he racks, 
From its distorted visions ;—this displays 
The “art of making poetry”—now a days. 


His labours went on flowingly—the Nine 

Smil’d on his prowess ; or, perhaps, only eight ; 
For, most unluckily, the closing line 

Wrought to distraction’s very verge, his pate ; 
But one short simile he strove to meet, : 
And would have giv’n his head for two small feet. 


“ Thus deep-eyed thought upon his dark brow sat, 


Like the sad presage of”—what could he say ? 
He ran the alphabet—At, Bat, Cat, Dat, 

And strain'd a simile in every way ; 
Twisting his thought in anguish for improvements, 
Gave to his frame a hundred diffrent movements. 
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He rubb’d, and wrote again; and rubb’d and wrote; 
And bit his nails; and pull’d his uncomb’d hair ; 
Stared full ten minutes on his prostrate coat ; 
Then cast his pencil down in wild despair ; 
And might have done, God knows what foolish thing, 
But just that moment hearing the bell ring.— 


He traced the footsteps one by one up stairs ; 
And when they pass’d the second landing place, 

And still he heard them mount, his look declares 
It was almost an isolated case ; 

And yet, in faet, he scarcely seem’d to know it, 

So much the man was merged into the poet. 


A knock !—no answer, yet distinctly heard ; 

But still the jingle of the wanted rhyme 
Absorb’d his mind ;—a second, and—a third. 

“ Come in, come in!” he cries in hurried time, 
As tho’ he merely wish’d to rid the noise, 
That all his airy wandering destroys. 


To all the outward world was Rush so callous, 
He gaz’d upon the being, who forthwith enter‘'d ; 
And tho’ he seem’d a herald from the gallows, 
It made no odds to him; he even ventur’d 
To take his slate and “ catch at an idea,” 
Far, very far indeed, from who was near? 


“Is your name Rush, Sir?’—After a long pause, 
Again—* your pardon, Sir, is your name Rush?” 
No answer still—“ I wish you'd say, because 
“I’ve other bus’ness, Sir, and vants to brush.” 
All silent !—* Then I must acquaint you that 
“I've got for you a sort of—latitat !” 


“ A what?”—in sudden extacy—“ a what ?” 
“ A latitat, Sir!” “ Pray my friend be seated ; 

“ That’s just the thing I wanted.”—Gripe could not 
Unriddle it at all—Rush then repeated— 

“ Thus deep-eyed thought upon his dark brew sat, 
Like the sad presage of—a latitat !” 


His joy and gratitude in accents break, 
That far outrun his means contracted bound; — 

“So much obliged” —“ his thanks” —“ what would he take ?” 
Cried Gripe, significantly eyeing round, 

“ Why, as for that, Sir, in my present view, 

“T'd rather not take any thing—but you,!” 
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CONTAINING HIS TRAVELS IN ITALY, GREECE, FRANCE, &c. 
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Fixpinc that we had money, the provost-martial soon laid aside 
his ferocious looks, and assuming a familiar tone, said: “ You may 
be assured of it, comrade, I shall send off a young man directly, 
who will be back in three hours. Meantime, if you want any thing, 
tell me.” We instantly gave him money to procure us a breakfast, 
wherewith to dispel the thoughts inspired by our condition. We 
asked him what people said of us. “ Eat your breakfast heartily,” 
replied he, “ and never mind what people say.” I then said to the 
provost-martial, laughing, “ Do you think we don’t know what they 
say? I am sure every body talks of us as if in two or three days 
we were to be shot ; and do you think, for that reason, we will not 
eat our breakfast? You are mistaken.” The sergeant, admiring our 
courage, went todo ourerrand. Ina short time the door opened, and he 
returned laden with wine, brandy, ham, and bread, and told us he had. 
sent a man with orders to the officer on guard to deliver our knapsacks. 
We invited the provost to join us, but he refused, saying, that our offence 
was so great, that he was even forbidden to speak with us until we had 
been examined, and that he had taken upon himself, without permission, 
to procure us refreshment, which he hoped we would not mention to 
auy one living. I perceived that the provost said this that he might 
make a greater profit by his services. We began to eat very eagerly, 
but after a few mouthfuls we lost all appetite. My companion was 
more cast down than any of us; he could not rally his spirits and 
get above his adverse fortune ; his thoughts continually reverted to 
Brest, and he said to me: “ These are the consequences of your de- 
licacy.” J encouraged him, by representing that the Governor was a 
just man, and would not, I believed, see us fall innocent victims to 
the vengeance of General Bonté. 

At eleven in the forenoon, the provost-martial brought us our 
knapsacks, and we very cheerfully changed our clothes; after which 
we told him we were ready to go and be examined. He came at the 
hour appointed, and led us forth; there was a guard of twelve 
soldiers, with a corporal and a sergeant; we were placed in the 
midst, and marched to the house of General Roland. I, being a 
corporal, was first put on my examination. After the usual questions 
concerning my name, my country, &c., I was asked why I had chosen 
to desert, and whither I wished to go? I answered, that being 
weary of this way of life, and thinking it unjust that foreigners 
should be detained, I had determined to desert, for the purpose of 
going to the Continent and repairing to Paris, where I intended to 
enter into the service of the Emperor Napoleon, whom I had already 
served for the space of eight years. They enquired why we had 
directed our course tow the English cruisers, and not towards 
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the Continent. TI replied, that we were unused to the sea, and had 
trusted to fortune. After many other questions, which it seems need- 
less to repeat, they made me sign my examination; I then came 
away, and my companion was called in. I could not imagine why 
they detained him so long. I had been dismissed in fifteen minutes, 
and an hour had already elapsed since they began with him; I was 
fearful that a panie had seized him, and that without being con- 
scious of it, he had revealed all-our projects. At length I saw him 
come out, and one of the Parisians took his turn to be examined. I 
asked him why he had been kept such a time ; and he said, they had 
questioned him respecting his residence in England, and whether he 
had been in the English service. He told me, that in his answers he 
had adhered strictly to the truth, showing by his papers that he had 
remained but a short time in London. I was very glad to find that 
he had conducted himself so well. ‘The Parisian shortly afterwards 
came out, and was succeeded by his brother, who was not long de- 
tained. 

All four of us having now been examined, we were taken before 
the General, who, as I have said, was advanced in years. He was 
of low stature, and rather fat; he had no great capacity; nor can I 
conjecture for what reason, or through what merits, he had been 
raised to the rank of General; but I think, that during the Revolution 
of 1792, he attained that distinction without having deserved it. 
This we had already gathered from report; and we now inferred as 
much from the discourse he held with us, which had neither beginning 
nor end: all that we clearly understood was, that in three days it 
would be all over with us, as a commission would be appointed for 
our trial; that it grieved him to announce our destiny, which, how- 
ever, @as inevitable. I then said to him: “ General, if the Commis- 
sion & impartial, and be disposed to do us justice, we shall not suffer 
death” And do you think,” replied he, “ that your death would 
be at all agreeable to me ?—No, I only wish to give an example to 
the treops on the island, that they may henceforward faithfully serve 
the Ex:peror Napoleon.” Seeing that all observations we could make 
to him were only so much waste of breath, we held our peace. The 
Gener:! continued to talk for half an hour on the same topic, and at 
length told us to choose a defender in whom we could confide, and 
endure our lot withpatience, being conscious that we deserved it. 

We went out, and were taken back to prison. We asked for 
pens, nk, and paper, and a light to write by ; which were punctually 
provided for us by the provost-martial, in consideration of a sum of 
money. I instantly wrote a letter to our commandant, desiring him 
to pro:ure a defender worthy of our confidence, and send him to us 
that we might give him his instructions; in conclusion, I begged to 
recomnend our case to his protection, feeling assured that he would 
interest himself on behalf of four innocent victims. Towards 
evening came a lieutenant of the 67th regiment, to say that he was 
ready to undertake our defence. We found, in the course of con- 
versaton, that he was a man of talent; and when we had talked 
for sune time, he said: “ Well, my friends, in regard to the affair, 
thoug: I am convinced of your innocence, yet in the eyes of our 
super?rs, and of justice, you appear guilty: I shall, however, use 
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my utmost efforts; the commandant has already told me the whole, 
but it will be better for my complete information that you should relate 
it to me in detail.” I accordingly recounted to him all the parti- 
culars, my companion being unable to say a word. Having possessed 
himself of the whole case, he said to us: “ My friends, be of good 
cheer; in case you are condemned, we will employ all available 
means with the Governor to procure you an appeal, therefore, do not 
despair.” Isaid tohim: “I am fully resigned to the worst ; a bottle 
of brandy to each man, with which we are already furnished, will 
relieve us from all fear.” Our defender went his way, and we were 
left to our reflections. 

Although I affected high spirits, I was unable to digest the food I 
took. Four days passed away without any thing being communicated 
to us. At length we were informed, that on the following day at 
eleven, the Commission would assemble; we asked, why four days 
had been suffered to elapse, and were told, that they had_ been 
occupied in preparing the process. Before we went to our trial, we 
breakfasted with some little appetite; I exhorted my companions to 
be firm and bold, since if we were condemned we should have nothing 
to fear, as the Governor would never sign the sentence of death. 
Though I exerted myself to inspire the rest with courage, yet | 
inwardly trembled. We were taken before the Commission, through 
an assemblage, I might almost say, of all the inhabitants of Belleisle, 
some attracted by curiosity, others by compassion, for I heard those 
behind me exclaiming: “ What a pity these four youths should die 
without having committed any crime!” 

The Commission was composed of a colonel, a chef-de-bataillon, a 
captain, a lieutenant, and a sub-licutenant. The captain advocate 
had a physiognomy which I did not at all like. The President put 
the usual interrogatories concerning name, country, &c. to all of us; 
then the sentry who had been on guard was called to give evidence. 
He was asked by the President why he had not been at the place ap- 
pointed for him, exercising his proper duty of watching the coast. 
He excused himself by saying that he had walked only ten paces from 
his post, being prohibited from going to a greater distance, and that 
the station required two persons on duty, one for the fort and another 
for the coast, which was rather remote. The President gave the 
soldier a look expressing satisfaction with his answer, and discharged 
him. He then called upon our defender to enter upon his function ; 
and I cannot but admit that he exerted all his efforts to demonstrate 
in what way we had been compelled to act as we had done; he spoke 
with such energy and fire, that at the close of his address, the auditory 
uttered expressions of applause, and clapped their hands. The Pre- 
sident enquired of us if we had any thing to adduce in our own defence. 
I rose from my seat, and said: “I think that if each of us were to 
begin and defend himself, it would be impossible to adduce more or 
Jess than what has been said by our defender. I have only to observe, 
that, althongh in the eye of the law, and of this Commission, we may 
seem guilty, yet, on tracing the guilt to its right source, it would be 

found to change its character in the eyes of the whole world.” Then 

the captain-advocate made his harangue, demanding that the Com- 

mission should award the penalty of death, The President enquired 
212 
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if any of us had any thing more to add; we allsaid, “No.” We were 
then taken into an adjoining room, and the Commission, ordering all 
strangers to withdraw, began to deliberate on our sentence. Our de- 
fender joined us, and exhorted us not to be alarmed ; if we found our- 
selves condemned to death we had our right of appeal; and he well 
knew that the Governor was in our favour. In the course of a short 
time we were recalled, and the President read us a paper, im- 
porting that the Commission had found us guilty, and condemned us 
to suffer death. My companion and the two Parisians changed 
colour. I was almost certain that the Governor would lend us his 
assistance. ‘The whole auditory pitied us, and vented imprecations on 
the Commission. I again rose, and said: “ Mr. President, we demand 
that the appeal be allowed us.” The President replied: “ That de- 
pends on the Governor to grant it or not, as he shall think fit.” We 
were once more led back to our prison. 

My companion could not speak a word, and could scarcely walk. 
We had hardly been returned half an hour when we were visited by the 
chaplain of the garrison. We shuddered at seeing him. I said to 
him: “Sir, what are your commands? Here is no one disposed for 
confession ; we do not like so ill an omen.” The chaplain replied: 
“ My friends, I am come for your good; I understand that you, Sir, 
are an Italian; I have been a long time in Italy, where I received 
many attentions; therefore, I can do no less than requite them by en- 
deavouring to be of service to you. Though I have no longer the in- 
fluence that I possessed in the time of Louis XVIII., yet the Governor 
has testified some friendship for me; hence I hope that on speaking 
to him in your favour, he will not refuse to accept your appeal. I 
therefore thought proper to come hither first, to reassure you and 
tranquillize your minds.” Perceiving the chaplain to be endowed 
with good feelings, I thanked him for his attention to me and my 
companions, assuring him of our eternal gratitude. When he was 
gone, I said to my fellow-prisoners: “I never thought that a priest 
could be capable of a good action; yet among a great number there 
may possibly be some fruit, in spite of an unpropitious season.” Next 
day the chaplain returned, in company with our defender, and joyfully 
assured us that the Governor had granted the appeal; “ And I think,” 
he added, “ that he himself will be disposed to commute your sen- 
tence to imprisonment. When I went to the Governor,” he continued, 
*T found the commandant interceding for you, and I did not fail to 
do my duty. The Governor said to us: ‘ Do you think I would have 
had them all four put to death? Had there been only the two Pa- 
risians they should certainly have suffered ; for they are guilty, be- 
cause they enlisted. But as for the Italian and his companion, who, 
I am well assured, never had any intention of enlisting, I should 
never have allowed them to be executed; but as they are all four 
together, and as (between ourselves) the two Parisians enlisted under 
the assurance of going to America, while, on the contrary, they now 
remain soldiérs in France, without a hope of effecting their voyage, 
{ cannot think them wholly in the wrong. Go directly, and assure 
them concerning their fate; and tell them they have to do with a just 
man.’ In coming to your prison,” added the chaplain, “I met with 
your defender, who had been sent by the commandant, and we 
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determined to be the joint harbingers of this consoling news.” I 
cannot describe the thanks which we all four poured forth upon our 
preservers. We desired the chaplain to return to the Governor, and 
express to him our most fervent attachment, which we should ever 
cherish towards him. 

Shortly after they were gone, came the provost-martial, who knew 
nothing of the grace that had been extended towards us. With a 
look of solemn grief, he said: “ If the Governor should not allow your 
appeal, and you should have to undergo your sentence, I beg you will 
not forget to leave me something, as I have a wife and six children.” 
We all began to laugh among ourselves on hearing him talk in this 
strain in the belief that we might make him our executor. I said 
that ere we died we should remember him and his family in our will; 
meantime we desired him to procure us some wine, brandy, and 
victuals, that we might perform that important act with becoming 
spirit. The provost instantly brought us refreshments, together with 
writing materials, thinking that we really meant to settle all our 
worldly affairs. When he saw us all laugh and begin to eat heartily, 
he was quite astonished, and could not at all guess the reason of our 
mirth; but as we continued to eat, and manifested no intention to 
write down our testamentary dispositions, he left us. 

Four days afterwards our defender came again, for the purpose of 
telling us that the General had called together another Commission ; 
had annulled the sentence of death; and had doomed us to a month’s 
imprisonment in a worse dungeon than that which we then occupied. 
He exhorted us to endure this confinement patiently, in the assurance 
that if the Governor might have acted as he chose he would have set 
us at liberty; but then what would have been said by the garrison ? 
“T can assure you,” he added, “ that it gave his Exeellency much 
pain to sign this second sentence.” In the evening came the provost- 
martial with a look of cheerful alacrity and said: “ You must think no 
more of dying, but you are to move to other quarters.” We were 
certain that he was sorry for the favour extended to us, having hoped 
to become master of all we possessed. We were taken into a deeper 
dungeon, which received only a faint gleam of light through a mere 
loophole. There were some tressels absolutely bathed with damp, 
and with water that flowed under them. By means of money we pro- 
cured a large quantity of straw, and accommodated ourselves as 
well as we could, quite certain, however, that in a few days we 
should fall sick from the excessive humidity. ‘Though we took co- 
pious draughts of brandy, and ate very heartily, we felt the damp 
penetrate to our very bones, and in eight days my companion was 
attacked with fever, and his limbs began to swell. The doctor being 
called in, immediately decided on sending him to the hospital. He 
was very sorry to leave us, but we assured him that in a few days we 
should have to join him. In fact, not a week had elapsed ere ona 
after the other had fallen sick, and we were all carried to the hospital. 
My companion, already convalescent, rejoiced in our illness, because 
it had delivered us from that detestable dungeon. The two Parisians 
recovered first, and were sent to the battalion. We found ourselves 
so much better off in the hospital than at the fort, that we persuaded 
our medical friend to protract the term of our preseat abode as much 
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as possible. We lived in the midst of plenty and of cleanliness, 
while, by means of a little money, which we disbursed, all the little 
comforts that we could wish for were supplied. 

One morning the doctor came, and told us that Napoleon had ab- 
dicated, and that Louis XVIII. had retprned to the throne. The 
first time that Napoleon lost his kingdom I was grievously disap- 
pointed; the second time, (such, I must confess, was my wéakness 
and inconstancy,) I was supremely satisfied, for I regained my liberty. 
In three days, affairs having been re-established on the former system, 
we waited upon the Governor to thank him, in the first instance, and 
then to request that he would give orders for our release. The old man 
welcomed us like a father, and told us we were both on equal terms: 
“ You,” said he to me, “ as an Italian, are now free; and in regard to 
your friend, I shall have to write to Paris, and I have no doubt of 
receiving a favourable answer.” We entreated the General to let my 
companion remain at the hospital, as he was not yet completely re- 
covered. I returned to my former lodgings, threw off my military 
dress, and put on my own clothes. The Governor gave me my dis- 
charge, and a passport, available whenever I chose to go. I went to 
thank the commandant, who no sooner saw me, than he fell on my 
neck, uttering a multitude of congratulations on seeing me again. As 
our conversation gradually digressed to indifferent topics, he informed 
me that a Portuguese vessel had been taken. Her commander, not 
well acquainted with the navigation of these seas, had taken a pilot 
on board from an islet near Belleisle. This pilot approached the 
island ; the forts, seeing a strange ship near at hand, and apprehending 
some treachery, fired upon her—the vessel hoisted the Portuguese 
flag. A lieutenant, who was in one of the forts nearest to her, 
ordered her to strike; she refused, and carrying .all sail, stood out 
for the open sea; another shot was fired from the fort, which carried 
away one of her masts; and being then compelled to lay to, she 
struck her flag, and the captain came ashore in his launch. He was 
taken before the Governor, who, after inspecting his papers, claimed 
him as a prisoner, because Napoleon being again in France, and 
Spain, Portugal, and England being hostile to his government, all ships 
belonging to those nations must be detained. ‘The vessel was there- 
fore brought into port, and information immediately sent to Paris. 

The Governor told me that there were two Florentine ladies on 
board the ship, who excited his curiosity and interest by their elegant 
and accomplished manners, and by the air of deep dejection which 
distinguished one of them. He promised to reer me to them, 
and remarked, that they would probably be more communicative to 
a countryman than to himself. In this he was not mistaken. Their 
story is so romantic, that I think my readers will not be displeased 
with a brief recital of it. 

They were the orphan daughters of a wealthy merchant of Florence, 
and as they lived splendidly, and entertained a great deal of com- 
pany, the young Count Palmella, who was then on his travels in 
Italy, was introduced at their house, and conceived a strong attach- 
ment to the elder of the two sisters, who was no less attracted by his 
noble and’ engaging qualities. She at first hesitated to accept his 
offers of marriage, from the fear that his family would object to his 
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connecting himself with a woman of inferior rank. He, however, 
wrote to his mother (his oaly surviving parent) such a letter as quiet- 
ed her scruples; and in the expectation of a favourable reply, she 
resigned herself to the arms of her lover, whom she now regarded 
as her husband. Month after month, however, elapsed without 
bringing any answer, during which time the Count’s passion continued 
unabated, and he employed every argument and every assurance to 
soothe her anxiety. At. length she gave birth to ason. <A few days 
after this event, the Count came to see her, evidently ina state of 
deep dejection. ‘Two days having elapsed without her seeing him 
again, she began to imagine herself betrayed and abandoned, and the 
torture of her mind threw her into a violent fever. Her own physi- 
cian happened to be absent, and she was attended by Dr. Fontana, 
physician to the Portuguese ambassador. Having learned from her 
the cause of her agitation, he told her that the ambassador had long 
been aware of the Count’s connexion, and had been urged by his mo- 
ther to send him away from Florence, but that from tenderness to- 
wards the young man, he had hitherto forborn; that he had, how- 
ever, at length resolved to use compulsory measures ; that he had in- 
vited the Count to supper, and immediately on his entering the room, 
had caused him to be arrested by two police-officers he had in wait- 
ing, telling him that a post-chaise was at the door, and that he must 
instantly set out for Paris, whither his own secretary should escort 
him. The Count replied, in the strongest expressions of grief and 
indignation, that he had incurred the most sacred obligations towards 
the young lady, whom he had induced by his promises to sacrifice her 
reputation, and towards his infaat son; that he was master of his own 
actions, and would be controlled by no one. The ambassador was 
however inexorable, and would not even accede to his earnest peti- 
tion that he might return to take leave of, and console his wife. The 
sympathizing physician added, that he was deeply affected by the 
young Count’s tears and agitation, and assured his unhappy patient 
that she might rest confident of her husband’s attachment and con- 
staucy. She determined to follow him as soon as she was sufficiently 
recovered ; and having entrusted her child to her aunt, and the ma- 
nagement of her property to her uncle, she set out for Paris, 
accompanied by her sister. As soon as she arrived, she sent to 
the hotel of the Portuguese ambassador, where she learned that the 
Count was hurried off to Bourdeaux immediately on his arrival at 
Paris. She instantly followed him ; and, on reaching Bourdeaux, 
heard that he had sailed for Lisbon. Fatigue and disappointment 
brought on a relapse, and her life was despaired of. In a month she 
recovered, and proceeded to Lisbon. On reaching that city, she and 
her sister took up their residence at the house of the captain of the 
vessel in which they had sailed, who had gained their eatire confi- 
dence. He behaved with great kindness and sympathy, and offered 
to procure immediate intelligence of the Count from his house steward, 
with whom he happened to be well acquainted. From this old and 
attached servant the ladies learned, that as soon as he reached Lis- 
bon, his ambitious mother and uncles, after reproaching him with the 
meanness of his sentiments in connecting himself with a woman of in- 
ferior rank, told him that’ he was instantly to proceed to Brazil, where 
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the hand of a lady of suitable birth and fortune, and a good appoint- 
ment about the courts awaited him. It was in vain that he protested 
against such tyranny, and swore that he would never marry any wo- 
man but her to whom he was solemnly and indissolubly bound. He 
was carried on board by force. The steward added, that she might 
rely on the strength and fervour of the Count’s affection. Having 
heard that the Count’s mother intended to remit her a sum of money, 
she determined to obtain an interview with her, and to convince her 
that she was not in a situation to be influenced by pecuniary consider- 
ations. Through the means of the steward she was introduced to the 
Countess, who, she said, had the air of a queen, and received her with 
great dignity, though at the same time with great kindness. She told 
her that it was in vain for her to cherish any hope of an union with 
the Count her son ; but that she was greatly prepossessed in her favour, 
and intended to remit to a banker at Florence a sum of money for the 
child, whom she should likewise remember at her death. She denicd 
being the cause of the violent measures which had been pursued, and 
ascribed them tothe Count’s uncle. At the young lady’s departure, 
the Countess, repeating her regrets at her misfortunes, embraced her, 
and presented her with a casket, which she made her promise not to 
open till she should be half-way on her voyage home. She now de- 
termined to return to Florence as quickly as possible, and having 
written to the Count an exact narrative of all that had befallen her 
since they were torn asunder, she took her passage on board a ship 
bound to Genoa. ‘The next day the house steward brought her bills 
of exchange for ten thousand crowns, and took his leave of her with 
many assurances of his master’s love and fidelity. In three days she 
and her sister sailed, and had a very prosperous voyage up to the 
time when they were taken. She had opened the casket, and found 
in it a set of brilliants of great value, and a note, containing expres- 
sions of affection and interest. I felt the deepest sympathy in the 
sorrows of this unfortunate young lady, and continued to visit her 
constantly until her departure. 

The captain of the vesse] had memorialized not only the governor 
of the island, but the ministry at Paris: representing, that as Louis 
XVIII. was restored to the throne, and peace re-established with all 
nations, he was entitled to his liberty. An order for his release soon 
arrived from Paris, with permission for him to go where he chose. On 
the receipt of this news, he instantly waited upon the ladies to inform 
them of his intention to sail next day, and to desire that they wouid 
hold themselves in readiness toembark. The ladies made their pre- 
parations, and embarked in the evening. I accompanied them on 
board ; and with reciprocal expressions of gratitude for the social hours 
we had passed together, and wishes of future happiness, we took leave 
of each other. I promised to visit them if ever J went to Florence. 

Returning home, I resolved to call on the Governor next day, and 
request him to give his permission for our departure. Accordingly, 
having obtained an interview, I represented to him, that though the 


ancient order of things was not yet entirely re-established, he might 


take upon himself to give us the requisite permission, there being no 
reason why the existing government should detain a soldier against 


his will, in a time of general peace. The Governor, looking at me 
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attentively, said: “ I will do as you desire, and I hope I shall not be 
blamed for it, as I compassionate your past sufferings ; therefore, bid 
your companion prepare for his departure, and tell him I shall give 
instant orders for his release, and the restitution of his papers,” 
Having heartily thanked the Governor, I hastened to the hospital to 
impart the gratifying intelligence to my friend, who, after expressing 
his acknowledgments to the superintendent, and to all who had shown 
him kindness, accompanied me home, took off his regimentals, and 
put on his own dress, after which we went to take leave of all who 
had befriended us in our misfortunes, assuring them of our eternal 
remembrance. We then went to thank the Governor for the kindness 
with which he had listened to our complaints, which we assured 
him we should never forget. He ordered our papers to be restored 
to us, and we took our leave with a thousand expressions of respect. 
Impatient to repair to the Continent, we determined to set out next 
day by the mail for Quiberon. 

On our arrival there we found a number of peasants armed with 
muskets and cartridge-boxes, who looked like assassins; and the 
moment we set foot on shore, though it was broad daylight, they called 
out, Qui-vive ? Qui-vive? We answered: “ Louis XVIII.” We were 
placed amidst some fifty of these armed men, who, without informing 
us wherefore, ordered us to go along with them. We left our baggage 
on board the mail-boat and accompanied them. We were taken to a 
house not far distant from the harbour, and a person who appeared to 
be the leader of the troop, presented us to an old man clad like a 
citizen, and wearing a white band on his right arm, whom our con- 
ductors represented to be the commandant of the place. The old man, 
with a fierce look, asked us who we were, and whither we were going ? 
We replied that we had been soldiers, and were repairing to Paris, on 
our way home. The commandant, in the same tone of voice, said : 
“ T’am well aware that you are Napoleonists, but now all your hopes 
are at anend. However, give me your papers that I may examine 
them, and let me exhort you to abandon that cause.” “ Mr. Com- 
mandant,” I replied: “I know not how you can infer that we are 
Napoleonists.” However, we requested him to inspect our papers, as 
we wished to procced that evening to Vannes. The old man, looking 
sternly at us, inspected our discharge and passport, and dismissed us, 
saying he hoped we should have good fortune. We could not compre- 
hend the meaning of these words, but turned away without offering 
any salutation, and went on board. Luckily for us there happened 
to be a return-conveyance to Vannes, which we hired, and having 
stowed our baggage into it, we instantly set out, without staying to 
breakfast. As we journeyed along I asked our conductor what was 
the purpose of all those armed rustics. He told us that when 
Napoleon landed in France from Elba, England had armed and 
equipped all the peasants of La Vendée, and had sent among them 
many French emigrants for the purpose of directing this revolution ; 
and they also told us that the commandants of the villages and districts 
in this part of France, were all emigrants, and sworn foes of Napoleon. 
. At all the villages through which we had to pass, we were stopped by 
guards who conducted us to their respective commandants, teasing us 
with impertinent interrogatories, and inspecting our passports while 
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they eyed us with significant looks of importance, for which there was 
not the slightest occasion. In my former remarks on this district [| 
have observed that the filthiness of the peasants of both sexes is 
inconceivable; yet I must add, that in every village at which we 
arrived, my companion and I were quite astonished how the people 
could possibly live in such a condition. On our way through the 
country to Belleisle, we had seen but few inhabitants in them; but 
now there were hundreds of persons seated on the ground, and employed 
in picking from each other’s bodies the insects engendered by their 
habitual filth. 

Toward evening we arrived at Vannes and went to lodge at the inn 
where we had before been so well treated. The pretty landlady 
received us with her wonted grace, and expressed great pleasure on 
seeing us again. Shortly after our arrival we were summoned to 
supper, and as other strangers were present, the conversation turacd 
on the arming of La Vendée, and on the probable motives of Louis 
XVIII. in keeping such a number of people still under arms without 
any assignable cause. One of the party present said to me: “ Do not 
think, Sir, that the government wished to keep on foot this armed rabble ; 
scarcely was our King restored to the throne, when, aware of the 
injury inflicted on the country by thousands of armed men, he instantly 
sent a message expressing his heartfelt gratitude for their good dispo- 
sition towards him, and exhorting them to return home to the bosom 
of their families, as the time of peace, so long and anxiously desired, 
was at length arrived. Now, Sir, you must be aware that all political 
parties are actuated merely by private interest; and accordingly these 
armed peasants gave no heed to the exhortation of the King, but have 
continued to do as they liked, exhausting the country by levying con- 
tributions and plundering travellers. Thus, without listening to 
reason, they choose to go on filling their pockets at other people’s 
expence, and a long time will be required to clear the country ef a 
horde of ruffians who have acquired a relish for thieving. I am asto- 
nished that you have both reached this place without being plundered 
by them, and I advise you to be very cautious in travelling farther.” 
As we were thus conversing, our hostess came to us, accompanied by a 
voiturier about to return to Rennes, and said, that if we chose we 
might avail ourselves of this opportunity to continue our journey. I 
asked the voiturierif there was any danger to be apprehended on the road, 
as we had learned that it was infested with robbers; the man, intent 
on his own interest, éncouraged us to set out with him, assuring us 
that we had nothing to fear. The pleasure of quitting so disagreeable 
a country determined us to depart next morning by daybreak, and we 
agreed for our conveyance with the voiturier, who promised to call for 
us. ‘The guests at supper again told us that we were very wrong in 
exposing ourselves to peril, and that we ought to wait for the diligence ; 
but as we understood that in this case we should have to remain four 
days longer, we rejected the advice that was meant for our good. 

At sunrise we were summoned by the voiturier, and having got all 
in readiness, we departed in great glee, reckless of any thing that 
might happen. When we had proceeded a few miles, we were met by 
about fifty of the armed peasantry, who exclaimed, “ halt! halt!” My 
friend looked at me cok said: ** What those gentlemen told us last 
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night has come to pass.” The brigands ordered us to alight, and not 
to utter a word, adding, that we were suspected people, as we had not 
the white cockade, and therefore they must take us to head-quarters, 
and bring us before the General, who would determine what was to be 
done with us. Having taken our luggage from the vehicle, they carried 
it away on their shoulders, and told the voiturier he might be going, 
but must take care to say nothing in the country of what had happened, 
as he valued his life. The man readily obeyed this order, while we 
were marched almost three miles from the high road, through fields over- 
grown with thorns, and along paths but little frequented. On our way 
the people loaded us with abuse in their native dialect, as we conld 
perceive by their looks, though we did not understand what they said. 
To express their exultation in having taken us, which they regarded 
as an act of prowess, they repeatedly discharged their muskets in the 
air. One of them, who seemed to be their chief, put several questions 
to us, which we did not think it worth while to answer, but reserved 
what we had to say for the commandant. We at length came to a 
thicket of shrubs and stunted trees, in the midst of which were some 
low thatched huts, and a multitude of armed men, who rose from their 
seats as we came up, and danced for joy on seeing that their com- 
panions were bringing captives and plunder. Among them were a 
number of women, some occupied in boiling victuals, while others were 
busied in the operation formerly mentioned of converting dung into 
fuel. - After a short pause we were led into one of the huts, where we 
found the commandant seated on the ground surrounded by a number 
of these brigands, who were all smoking their pipes, and occasionally 
drinking cider out of large mugs. ‘The commandant was a man of 
middle stature, and by no means,of a very forbidding aspect; he was 
dressed in a blue jacket and pantaloons, and wore the white scarf on 
his right arm, and a large sabre attached to his belt. The captain 
of the band who had taken us, having made his report to him, he 
turned towards us and said: “ Are you not aware who is now in 
authority? There are laws established by our King, which ordain 
that all persons travelling in France must wear the cockade as a 
token that they are royalists. My men having found you without a 
cockade, have arrested you in virtue of this decree, and brought you 
before us. Were I to judge you according to its strict tenor, you 
would both be lost men; but I hope to plead your cause and obtain 
your pardon, as I see by your passports that you are foreigners, and 
probably unacquainted with our laws.” We thanked the commandant 
for his good disposition towards us, though we knew the men to be 
assassins, pretending to be stationed in these places by the Government, 
to maintain good order. We were led out of the hut, the commandant 
telling us that we must await our sentence without. As we stood in 
the open air, near the door, we heard continual sounds of laughter, 
whence my friend and I deemed it probable, that after having been 
plundered of all we had, we should have even to thank them for their 
kindness towards ys. My companion, judging from their savage looks, 
was afraid that plunder alone would not satiate them, and. observed, 
that misfortune now seemed to attend us in all our proceedings. 
“ My dear friend,” replied I, “ in adversity we must be firm and wrestle 
against our fate, in the hope of better times.” “ If heaven,” replied 
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he, “ will be so gracious as to set me free once more, I will return to 
my home, in the hope that I shall never more be seized with a passion 
for travelling.” I remarked to him, that in prosperity all men adapt 
themselves to circumstances, but in our case we must reflect that 
human life is subject to vicissitude. Amidst these philosophic 
reasonings we were summoned before the commandant, who informed 
us that all his colleagues wished to punish us severely, but that he, 
on the contrary, was disposed to be merciful; we must give up our 
luggage, and be srlpped of all our apparel, except our trowsers and 
shirts. Indignant at being reduced to such a state of wretchedness, I 
said to him: “ So, your King has issued a decree for poor travellers 
to be plundered, and perhaps assassinated, for the maintenance of good 
order; since, who knows whether, on some occasions, you do not deprive 
your victims even of life? Such then are the means by which Louis 
XVIII. defends his throne, if I rightly comprehend what you tell me.” 
My fellow-traveller fearing that this discourse might exasperate the 
commandant, said to him: “ You mustexcuse my companion, if, mortified 
at finding himself far from his home, and destitute of the means of 
subsistence, he should give vent to some expressions against you.” The 
commandant, regarding him with a severe look, said: “ Were it not 
for you, the haughty spirit of your companion should be quenched 
with four bullets in his body, for never did I see a man possessed of so 
little gratitude after his life had been spared.” Perceiving that if I 
continued to speak my existence would soon be terminated, my com- 
panion exhorted me to be silent, and agitated as I was with alarm, I 
resigned myself to my fate. A number of the brigands having 
approached for the purpose of stripping us, I said to the commandant: 
“If you have a spark of hnmanity, order your men to leave us alone ; 
and we will take off our clothes.” The commandant then called off his 
men, who seemed to me worse than executioners about to perform their 
duty, and we gave up such of our clothes as had been demanded. My 
companion exclaimed: “ Do you think, Mr. Commandant, that we can 
march barefooted as far as Paris? Have you not even the compassion 
to leave us some raiment to cover us?’ ‘The commandant angrily said 
to me: “ You deserve nothing, for you have called us, who are regular 
troops under the command of his Majesty, assassins; but as a mark of 
my condescension, I will allow you shoes and clothing.” He then 
ordered his attendant to furnish us with those articles, and the man 
brought two pair of wooden shoes, called sabots, two old dirty stinking 
cloaks, and two large slouched hats. On seeing that we were to be 
thus wretchedly attired, I looked indignantly at the commandant, and 
said: “ Really, I never expected treatment like this from the sup- 
porters of the house of Bourbon!” My companion entreated, that 
since we had been deprived of every thing, he would at least give us 
our papers, that we might, by their means, procure devent apparel. 
After conferring with his comrades, the commandant said: “ To prove 
to you how considerate we are, I restore them to you, and I trust you 
will always remember my condescension. Secing.that they were all 
making sport of us, and that the commandant, with all these airs of 
compassion, was laughing us to scorn, I nearly lost all patience, and 
was beginning to reproach him again, but I curbed my indignation 
from regard te my companion, who, in an under tene, implored me to 
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bear all quietly. The brigands having opened our trunks and port- 
manteaus, gave us Gur papers. The commandant seeing that the 
portfolios which contained them were very handsome, said to us: “ In 
your present garb you cannot want those portfolios ; I will keep them 
for your sakes.” TIT told him that we had many memoranda and 
accounts written within them. He gave us all the papers, together 
with such leaves as had writing on them, but kept the portfolios. I 
then asked him if he thought we had any thing else worth taking ; he 
said, “ No; but I advise you to put some white mark in your hats to 
serve as a white cockade, lest you meet with other armed bands, who 
may treat you in the same manner.” “I think,” said [, “ they can 
only take our lives, for you and your comrades have eased us of every 
thing else.” He now told us we were at liberty, and we put on the 
cloaks, the wooden shoes, and the slouched hats, in which we stuck 
a bit of white paper, to serve as acockade. The commandant laughed 
at seeing us clad in this manner, and as we departed from the cabin, 
all the people followed his example, the women affecting to be struck 
with admiration. 

We patiently took the road by which we had come, amidst the 
imprecations and derision of the rabble. We paced along in mourn- 
ful silence, but on looking at my companion, I could not help laughing 
to see him so accoutred, and he was equally diverted. “ Do not think, 
my dear friend,” said I,“ that I rated the commandant so roundly 
because he had robbed me, and I was unable to arm myself with phi- 
losophy against adverse fortune ; it was only because he wanted to 
make us believe that what he did was for the maintenance of good 
order. Had he told us that he was an assassin I should have said 
nothing, being aware that such a vocation required him to deprive 
people of their property; but hypocrisy combined with villainy, disgusts 
me extremely.” My companion began to complain that his wooden 
shoes hurt him very much, being fit only for peasants, whose feet have 
become callous ; in which remark I sympathized, for I was scarcely 
able to walk. At length we reached the high road, without a farthing 
in our pockets, and attired in such a manner that the passengers eyed 
us with astonishment. Wecame to an inn, but had not the heart to 
enter it, being destitute of the means of paying for refreshment. On 
proceeding further, we perceived, in a valley on our right, a very beau- 
tiful country-house. I proposed to my companion, that as the brigands 
had restored to us our papers, and among them a bill of exchange for 
the sum of one thousand francs, which 1 had taken the precaution to 
lodge in the bank of Monsieur Perrier, before I left Paris, as a pro- 
vision against any misfortunes that might happen, we should go to this 
house, obtain an interview with its owner, acquaint him with our mis- 
fortunes, deposit the bill in his hands, and request him to advance 
something for our relief, as we had tasted no food since the preceding 
night. Though my companion felt great repugnance at going, as it 
were, to ask alms, yet he consented to accompany me. ‘The house 
was half a mile from the high road, and we approached it very slowly, 
as our feet began to be sore with wearing the sabots. Having rung 
the bell, there came out a man very well dressed, whom we might have 
expected to give us a little soup and a morsel of bread, but he shut 
the door in our faces. Then, looking at each other, we concluded 
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that he had taken us for wandering beggars; and, to. tell the truth, 
our condition was more critical than that of a mendicant who is accus- 
tomed to a life of vagrancy ; for we, who had been only four hours in 
such a state, found it insupportable. After we had waited patiently 
a full hour, the door opened, and a man in a cook’s dress brought us 
some soup and bread, saying to us: “ Eat, and begone quickly from 
hence.” “ My good man,” said I, “is the master of this house at 
home?”  Cértainly,” he replied, “and he is just now at dinner.” 
“ Would it be possible to speak a word with your master?” He looked 
at us, and began to langh: “ pretty people you are to speak with my 
master,” said he. “ Yet,” replied I, “ you may possibly be mistaken 
in judging of us by our condition, for we were robbed but two hours 
ego.” The man then changed his tone, and said: “ Wait, and I will 
go and call the Count’s chamberlain.” In ten minutes the same 
person came who had opened the door, and enquired what we wanted. 
Isaid we wished to speak with his master, as we had been robbed. 
The chamberlain, with a look of compassion, bade us come into the 
hall and sit down, and he would tell his master of our misfortune, as 
soon as dinner was over. Meanwhile he told us we might go and take 
some refreshment in the kitchen, giving orders at the same time, that 
we should have meat and drink. I was not slow in concluding that 
the master of the house must bea kind-hearted man, and accustomed 
to do good, since those of his household were so well disposed. I have 
always found, that if the master be a tyrant, the servants partake of 
his temper, and if he be charitable, they will be charitable likewise ; 
as the proverb says, “ He who lives with the lame, will learn to limp.” 
On entering the kitchen, we were invited to sit down, and the cook, 
after giving us a hearty welcome, placed before us a roast fowl, a plate 
of ragofit, some excellent soup, and two bottles of wine, telling us-that 
his master was a brave gentleman, whose sole pleasure was in doing 
good. The cook, who proved to be a great talker, sat down to take a 
glass of wine with.us, and asked us to tell him what had happened to 
us, forgetting that dinner was not yet over. The servants came in to 
ask him for the second course, and the moment he had sent it totable, 
he returned to us, bringing some pastry, and a dish of caviare. He 
bade us eat, drink, and be merry, taking care to fill our glasses; but we 
drank sparingly, as we expected to speak with his master. 

When the Count had finished dinner, the chamberlain. related to 
him our misfortune, and he immediately desired to see us. The cham- 
berlain came for us, and conducted us to the dining-room. We were 
ashamed to enter it in such wretched attire. The Count, who sat at 
the head of the table, was a handsome man, about fifty years of age, 
his wife appeared rather younger ; there were also at table four boys, 
whom I judged to be their sons, two young ladies, and a gentleman. 
We bowed respectfully to the Count, who asked us what we were, and 
how we came to wearthat dress. I then related to him all our adven- 
tures, from our residence at Brest to that very moment; I also pre- 
sented to him our papers, which he read one by one. It gave me great 
pleasure to find that he understood Italian, and after he had finished 
the perusal, I said to him: “ We have a bill of exchange, Sir, on the 
bank of Monsieur Perrier, at Paris, and we entreat that you would do 
us the favour to receive it, and advance us a sum of money to enable 
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us to reach that capital in a little better plight, being certain that, on 
writing home from thence, we shall be supplied with remittances. The 
Count, and all the persons at table, looked at us with amazement, and 
when we had finished our recital, he said to us: “ My friends, you 
cannot conceive how much! feel for your misfortunes, yet at the same 
time Iam happy in the opportunity which they have afforded me of 
being useful to my fellow-creatures. T am ashamed of residing in a 
country infested with such numbers of disorderly people, who, under 
the pretence of doing good, commit all sorts of crimes. But what is 
to be done? All my estates lie in this neighbourhood, and it is neces- 
sary that I should frequently be here to superintend them. You will 
now go to my wardrobe, and dress yourselves as you please, for I think 
you will find a variety of clothes which will fit you extremely well. 

We shall then expect you to coffee, as I understand you have already 
dined.” He called his chamberlain, and desired him to look out such 
suits of apparel as might be most to our taste, and observed, that had 
we been in or near some town, we might have sent fora tailor, but in 
a remote part of the country we must adapt ourselves to circum- 
stances. We were at a loss for terms to express our gratitude to the 
Count, and were quite charmed with the hospitable reception he had 
given us. The chamberlain conducted us to his wardrobe, and opening 
some large presses, told us to select what pleased us, and at the same 
time supplied us with changes of linen. We threw off our cloaks, 
and washed ourselves, but were a long time in getting rid of their 
musty odour. 

Fortunately we found apparel which exactly fitted us, and having 
finished our toilette, we presented ourselves to the Count and his 
family, who were waiting coffee for us in the drawing-room. We 
went to kiss the hand of the Countess, who said to me: “ They tell 
us that the habit does not make the monk, but were I not certain 
that both of you have changed your dress in my house, I should 
say that you were not the same persons, for your very physiognomy 
is altered."—“ Madam,” replied I, “ in cases like these, the physi- 
ognomy does change ; we were suddenly reduced to utter destitution, 
and as suddenly blest with an asylum where compassion was shown 
to our misfortunes, and where, having forgotten our past sufferings, 
we resume our wonted cheerfulness.” After taking coffee, my com- 
panion sat down to play chess with the Count, while I joined the 
ladies at écarté. I had sat down without money, and the Countess 
quickly perceiving that I was at a loss for counters, rose from table, 
went into another apartment, and returned with a purse, which she 
gave me, and which, as I afterwards found, contained sixty frances. 
When we had ceased to lay, the Count said to us: “ Youwill make 
this house your home for fz or five days, ere you set out for Paris, as 


I wish you to wait for the diligence by which you will travel to Laval, 
where you will find a friend of mine, who thinks as I do, and will cer- 
tainly treat you better than I can.” “ Sir,” said I, “ you will have 
the goodness to dispense with all compliment from me, as I really can- 
not find words adequate to express our gratitude.” The Countess re- 
plied, “ we detest compliments, so let us be merry. I am sorry that 
‘we cannot go to the chace to-morrow on account of those :marauders.” 
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I then enquired of the Count whether the goverument did not intend to 
remedy this evil. “ What can be done?’ said he. “ Orders for that 
purpose have been sent down, but these brigands give no heed to 
them; they even laugh at them, and are going on every day worse 
and worse. Que morning, about three weeks ago, as soon as I had 
risen, I saw, planted before my house,two four-pounders, and a band of 
about four hundred brigands. Finding myself thus besieged, I asked 
them what they wanted. They answered that they were waiting for 
their commandant, having only had orders to blockade the house, and 
let no one out. Two hours afterwards arrived the commandant, on 
horseback, accompanied by three of his comrades, also mounted. A 
messenger was instantly sent to inform me that if I did not, in the 
course of six hours, supply a thousand rations of bread, eight oxen, 
forage for a thousand horses, and ten thousand francs in money, the 
house should be levelled to the ground, and all within it buried under 
the ruins. Seeing that I must either comply with their demands or 
perish, I ordered my house-steward to give them all they asked ; and 
I found it expedient also to invite the commandant and his principal 
officers to dine with me. You may imagine what sort of pleasure I 
could have in such company; they seemed the worst of villains. 
Highwaymen and assassins at least expose their lives, and are always 
prosecuted by the government, but these infamous brigands are quite 
at their ease, and levy contributions on all houses which they think 
capable of supplying their wants. When the party had received all 
that they had demanded, they raised the blockade of my house, and 
went away. The commandant said—* You will excuse me, Count, for 
having come with an armed force, for I cannot otherwise ensure obe- 
dience.”—* I should not think those quite wrong,” said I, “ who refused 
to obey you; what right have you to levy contributions ? Who has 
given you orders for that purpose ? Why do you not all return to your 
homes? Why do you take away the property of others, and enrich 
yourselves at the expence of simpletous like me, who give you all you 
ask ?” “ And doyou think,” replied the commandant,“ that, after toil- 
ing to replace Louis XVIII. on the throne, we shall return to our 
homes, contented with mere thanks? If you do, you are mistaken. 
When we have made our fortunes we will be quiet, but not till then.” 
The commandant then departed with his people, taking away all that 
he had levied upon us. Thus you see that in these days we cannot 
venture a league from home. The brigands went the other day to my 
brother, who lives nine miles from hence, and demanded twelve 
thousand francs, and three thousand rations, while some of them, not 
content with this plunder, entered my brother’s house, went into the 
room occupied by the servant-maids, and behaved very rudely to them. 
It was with great trouble that these half-intoxicated ruffians could be 
got out of the house, nor would they go without two casks of cider.” 
The Countess, interrupting our conversation, told us that supper 
wason table. “ Let us think no more of our present unhappy situa- 
tion,” said she, “ but hope that it will soon change.” At table the 
Countess afterwards said to me: “ This evening I cannot expect it, 
but to-morrow I shall request that you will give me a minute recital of 
your travels, as part of your story escaped me when you were presented 
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to us. I promised her that I should make it a point of duty to 
rk | with her request. After a very agreeable evening, we all 
retired. 

The chamberlain conducted us to a handsome suite of apartments, 
consisting of two sleeping-rooms and an elegant anti-chamber. When 
he was gone, my companion said: “ Who could have expected to have 
been so well received without being known!” “ My friend,” I replied, 
“in travelling we encounter vicissitudes of good and evil; were we 
always to meet with bad people, what would become of us! Even the 
few we do meet with, it is difficult to detect, so as to be on our guard 
against them.” Wearied with the troubles and fatigues of the day, we 
were soon asleep. 

Next morning the chamberlain awoke us and said that our coffee 
was ready ; we rose and took it in the anti-chamber, after which, as 
soon as we were dressed,we were summoned to breakfast with the Count 
and Countess, whom we found seated at table. 

On the morning of the fourth day of our delightful visit, the Count 
rose from his seat and bade me follow him, together with my compa- 
nion, who was discoursing with the three ladies. Having conducted 
us to his cabinet, he said :“ My friends, at five this afternoon the dili- 
gence, on its way to Laval, will pass along the high road near our 
house ; and you will avail yourselves of that conveyance to resume 
your journey. I have ordered a portmanteau to be prepared for you, 
containing linen, apparel, and all else that you may want. Here are 
three hundred francs, and a letter for a friend of mine at Laval, who 
will welcome you most kindly. I cannot do more: and I hope you will 
receive this for my sake, on condition that you do not name me to any 
one as the person who rendered you service ; this I ask as a favour.” 








JOURNAL OF A TRAVELLER ON THE CONTINENT. 


[ It will be seen that this Journal forms a continuation of the “ Letters 
from the Continent,” No. I. which appeared in our ninth Number, 
N.S. and which circumstances prevented the author from carrying 
on in that form.—Eb. ] 


Tuesday, August 9th.—After I had eaten a dinner that would 
have satisfied Ajax himself, my companion politely accompanied me 
to the coach. . At two o’clock in the afternoon I mounted the coupée 
or cabriolet, (it contained six; the inside of the carriage six more,) 
and quitted Ghent. Go toa gallery of the pictures of P. P. Rubens 
and choose three of his horses of the brightest colours—a warm 
chesnut ; a cream-coloured, with a black line down his back, as 
distinct as in asquirrel; and akind of mottled horse, which I cannot 
describe: let them have the same flowing manes, the same, not 
absolutely long tails, but long switch tails, the same fall in the back, 
the same free, independent air, and the same gait and action, yoke. 
them loosely, three abreast, without bracing reins, and you will have 
our gallant team. Go next to the title-page of an old book of 
reports, and take the frontispiece—the portrait of Sir Edward Coke, 
of Sir Creswell Loving, or of Master Edmund Plowden—take him with 
his black skull-cap or coif, with his flowing locks issuing therefrom, 
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with his bands and cassock, and with his hard liney face, and you will 
have the man on whose right hand I sat. Was it not an awful thing to 
sit side-by-side with Sir Creswell Loving, some time one of the Justices 
of the Common Bank, but now newly risen from the grave and the 
dead, under a strange canopy, a sort of moving hermit’s cave, and to 
be drawn, rumbling along the paved road, by three horses that 
descended from a picture like certain persons in the Castle of Otranto? 
After my awe had somewhat abated, I naturally wished to address 
Sir Creswell; I therefore said something very common-place, and 
very remote from what I desired to come to at last. After a long 
silence, he answered, O-u-i! so loud, with so strange an accent, and 
so drawled forth, that had the horses been English, and not of the 
country of Rubens, they would certainly have stopped. After some 
time T again addressed the coifed being, calmly and meekly; again 
the like pause, and the like Out! Being discouraged by some more 
fruitless attempts, I produced a Latin thesis, with which I had been 
presented at Ghent, and began to read it to myself; when I had 
almost finished it, and after a silence of two hours, these words, 
uttered in a loud voice, in the broadest manner, and with the strongest 
guttural, struck my astonished ear: “ An fuit hic liber impressus 
Hhande?” (Gande.) While I was turning to the title-page to 
answer this question, it was followed by “ Apud quem?” in precisely 
the same tone. Afterwards, the awful pleasing being pointed out 
some convents that had been destroyed, and said it was a great pity. 
His ideas were nearly the same as would have been those of the 
before-mentioned learned persons, had they been extracted alive from 
their tombs ; the world had lived in vain for him. Perhaps the very 
Chancellor of Richard Coeur de Lion, who had played at marbles before 
the time of legal memory, was not less improved, or a less improveable 
creature. We reached Brussels at half-past seven. I was handed 
out of the carriage by an offiter of police, and I repaid his polite- 
ness by showing him my passport. 

Wednesday, Aug. 10th—The market before the Hétel de Ville, 
was quite Amazonian—a hundred women to one man. The Museum 
or Picture Gallery, has nothing but saints and saintesses: these shown 
in Flemish pictures, and cruelly uninteresting they are. Humour is a 
much finer thing than wit, and of two stories, both respecting the 
same person, who is not less famous for his dirt and voracity, than for 
his theological attainments, the former displays wit, the latter, which 
is the best, humour. The first is a saying of his son, a petulant 
controversialist, but concerning whom let ‘no ifl be said, because he is 
dead, and bécanse We owe a story to bite. He was asked how his 
fathercame to have such dirty hands? “ Becatise,” he replied, “ he 
is always rubbing them on his face.” The second, or humorous 
story, is this:—The father usually iflustratées a small! distance, as, for 
instance, three-fourths of an inch, by saying: “ Itis as broad as the 
black of my nail.” The Flemish carry their himour farther ; for in 
the picture of the gods seated on Olympus, which nay be seen in the 
public gallery, Verus is painted ‘with nails ‘that might serve to illus- 
trate, in the same manner, the same pace as those of'the Doctor. I 
entered several large and handsome churches ; (the ‘cathedral is shut 
netirly as closely as if it were in the keeping of one of tur Deans ;)'they 
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had pictures, statues, and altars in plenty. In France, women only are 
to be found in the churches; here, although there is a great majority 
of the fair sex, yet there are some men, and even a few well-dressed 
men, or at least men who may be so considered here. It is remarkable, 
that whilst even the indifferent Protestant, in walking about their 
churches to look at the paintings, treads as lightly as hecan; the men 
und women, who are employed in bringing and taking away the chairs, 
make as much noise as they can; they being, nevertheless, good 
Catholics. In one church, in a side chapel, dedicated to St. Anthony, 
a priest was saying mass. That I might see the thing perfectly, and 
thus be able to judge for myself, I stood as near to him as I could; 
the good man seemed to be annoyed at this; but as I had as much 
right, under the present state of things, to stand as he had to kneel, I 
did not care that for one kind look he gave his holy tackle, he gave 
me five cross looks, but I kept my place. A fine little girl, seven or 
eight years of age, who was kneeling at the rails, kept looking at me 
with great curiosity; her eyes seemed to say—‘ How his bones will 
crack in the fire for this.” As far as one can judge from looks, which 
are very deceitful, they at least seemed to say also—“ It is a pity, I 
wish some one would teach him to kneel, and to do as wedo.” There 
is a considerable hill in the city of Brussels, which is a pleasing 
change after the flat country in which Bruges and Ghent are situated. 
It is a difficult place for a stranger to find his way in; the traveller 
perceives a great difference in this respect in different citics. The 
poor Flemings are very unlucky; they try to resemble the French, who 
laugh at them, and with reason. They are joined to the Dutch; they 
pay a part of their debt, and they are subjected to the inconvenience 
of the Du‘ch currency and government, and the Dutch hate them for 
their pains. I conversed at dinner with a Dutchman, who was sunk 
deep in the sulks; he said that Amsterdam is a much finer city than 
this; that the houses there are built, not of gloomy stone, but of nice 
cheerful brick, the streets paved with smooth clinkers, and soon. 1 
could not agree with him; but he seemed so much annoyed at my 
dissent, that I was obliged to back out, and to say that I only differed 
from him for the sake of conversation. ‘To please him, I assented 
also to his notion, that we make no good cheese in England; but 
import Dutch cheese, because our Cheshire and Stilton are uneatable. 
He complained ever and over again of the streets and of the floors, and 
said that the sand on the floor made him feel quite sick, and took away 
his appetite. This at first seems unaccountable ; but great is the force of 
habit, and by analogy it may be understood. The English make a 
great point of personal cleanliness. To us, Venus herself would not be 
Venus, if she had dirty hands; the Dutchman would not care if the 
goddess of Beauty should illustrate short distances by the black of 
her nails; but if there was asingle speck of dirt on the step before the 
door, or a little sand on the floor of the room in which she sat, his 
love would be turned into disgust. They show many reliques in the 
ehurches here, but none that are of great curiosity or interest. At 
Cologne I was told that they have the first animal that drew blood, 
and thus broke the general peace, viz. the flea that bit Eve the night 
after her fall, and to her great dismay ; for it is said to be nearly as 
Jarge as a well-grown prawa. I sanees say that I believe this entirely ; 
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yet, as I have seen so many wonderful things, I cannot say that I dis- 
believe it. The unusual size of the creature is in favour of the truth 
of the sto-y, and of the antediluvian origin of the insect, for there 
were giant, in those days, aad men reached a prodigious age; but 
since the Deluge, both ourselves and our fleas are a stunted, short- 
lived, aguish race. The upper part of this city is as clean as the 
lower part is dirty. England is, perhaps, the only country in Europe 
where aman will splash you if he can; inall other places he will not 
splash you if he can avoid it. In other regions he will slacken his 
pace, stop, or cross the street, that he may not incommode you ; 
especially to spare a lady, there is nothing he will not do; but an 
Englishman will risk his neck, and will goa mile out of his way to 
bespatter a lady from head to foot. I have heard that in some parts 
of Germany, gratuitous brutality may be found as well as in England ; 
at present I am uuable to judge; wherever I shall be, I will not fail 
to remark it. In Flanders, persons engaged in aurigation are parti- 
cularly attentive so to use their vehicles, as not to injure foot passen- 
gers. The walls of this city have been pulled down, and many houses 
built, as well as Boulevards planted all round, at least in the plan; 
they are indeed finished in some parts, and area considerable improve- 
ment. Although the walls are pulled down, an immense ditch has 
been dug, and in the middle of the ditchis a high wall, like Carnot’s 
detached escarpment; that the paternal monarch may keep his free 
subjects within the city, and when they go out, may ask for their 
passports. All the vermin dependant on the government, pretend that 
they hardly know the coin when they see a franc ; the bankers, who 
are independent people, try to tempt your purse to join the Dutch 
interest, by displaying the new bright coinage. The same coins will 
not suit a dear and a cheap country—Holland and Flanders. 

Thursday, Aug. 1\th—I found the cathedral open, and the 
interior handsome, with good painted glass, pictures, and statues, and 
a grotesque and gorgeous magnificence. A representation of the 
Virgin in wax-work, coloured to the life, attired in brocade and lace, 
and in a regular court-dress, is surely in a bad taste. Not only the 
Virgin, but other more awful persons are represented in wax-work. I 
remember, that some years ago, in 1816, on a Sunday, when the 
cathedral was very full, I was surprised and pleased to see, as I then 
supposed, a great special-pleader of those days. I certainly did not 
expect to find him in Brussels; but at that time the scripture—“I 
beeame a stranger amongst my mother’s children,” was fulfilled in the 
English nation. The English crowded abroad in such swarms, that 
although I was in a strange country, armed with a passport, and con- 
sequently a stranger, yet I ought not to have been astonished, if I had 
seen, on turning the corner of a street, my sister, or my brother, or all 
my mother’s children. I accordingly believed my eyes, and ran up to 
shake hands with him; but, to my utter amazement, I found that it was 
not @ man, nor even the image of a man. Protestants must naturally 
be shocked to see the Supreme Being represented in the most perfect 
human shape. The special-pleader, whom all loved and respected, 
had no form or comeliness to borrow. His appearance, therefore, for 
such a purpose, was less pardonable. 

I was never so much struck by the absurdity of the duty of a 
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sentinel, as during my stay in Brussels; my hotel was opposite the 
Mint, where, morning, noon, and night, an unhappy creature was 
walking up and down. A very ample porter was, no doubt, within the 
gates, and was quite sufficient for all the purposes of the place ; and 
this brave fellow might have been employed more creditably, and more 
agreeably, in driving a plough or thrashing in a barn. 

We dined at two. A German cut his finger and bled like a pig. 
A beautiful Flemish lady was at table, tall, with a fine figure, and 
clear complexion, black eyes and hair ; but she looked stiff and stupid. 
Women in these countries do not seem as if they could make love. I 
suppose they increase and multiply, and look suiky all the time. I 
walked round part of the Boulevards, which was handsome, and of the 
old walls, from which the view of Brusselsis good. The place has 
been wonderfully altered and improved. I had observed in all the 
cities which I had visited, that the brewers dwell in good houses; 
brewing is a good trade at all times and in all places. And I remarked 
here that a great many masons live in handsome messuages ; I presume 
in consequence of the prevailing rage for building. I saw stuck up 
on the door of a church, amongst other ecclesiastical puffs and adver- 
tisements, the notice of a Dogmatical and Moral Catechism, by an 
ex-Jesuit. It must be a valuable work, especially the moral part of 
it. The old women in the churches, who hold communion with the 
world of spirits in grunts and groans, looked at me with the calm 
anger of justice, whilst I walked quietly about to view the paintings, 
as at a crooked billet saved only for burning, or at a leg of mutton 
that, sooner or later, will be roasted. The streets of Brussels were 
full of schismatics—not of the kind which splits religion into sects ; 
these split wood into faggots. From their mode of dealing with the 
subject matter, they seemed to promise to cleave the heads of passen- 
gers; but I cannot say that I ever saw these promises realized. I 
was joined by an agreeable friend, whom I had left at Ghent; we 
passed the evening not unpleasantly in discoursing of beer and Univer- 
sities. That a Professor at Ghent should put his Doctor’s gown over 
a short grey shooting-jacket, as he did, seemed odd, and as if a game- 
keeper were made a Doctor; but it is not so irrational on mature 
reflection; it is only to do in practice, what was done at Oxford in 
theory; and, figuratively,they made General Blucher an LL.D. and thus 
Virtually put the Doctor's robes over his regimental small-clothes. 
They drink here prodigious quantities of beer. I tasted that of 
Louvaine, which is most esteemed ; (they have thirty or forty sorts of 
beer ;) it was very bitter, but net unpleasant to those who are used to 
it. This bitterness may give it a relish. It should seem that Univer- 
sities are always the seats of celebrated beer. Louvaine, it is well 
known, is renowned as an University. Our Oxford and Cambridge 
are severally famed for their several ales, as well as Edinburgh. Let 
us hope that the London University will succeed, and greatly prosper, 
if it be only to improve the breed of malt liquor in the metropolis. 

Friday, Aug. 12th—An important date; a fine day for grouse- 
shooting. I rose at five, and left Brussels at six in the morning; we 
drove through the forest to Waterloo, where we took a hasty, rude, 
and cheap breakfast, at eight o’clock. As we drove past the field, no 
one mentioned or alluded to the battle. Possibly all thought it had 
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been bought somewhat dearly, and were unwilling to talk about a bad 
bargain. Waterloo is still a poor place; one may see, however, a 
little improvement in the houses, caused by the money which the 
hosts of visitors have left behind them; but the common people are 
barelegged and poor; and they have not improved their breed of 
pigs, which still look like greyhounds. I observed on the right, an 
immense mound, with a spiral ascent, like the tower of Babel; many 
workmen were employed upon it. On the top will be placed a colossal 
lion, in commemoration of the victory. The mound is formed like 
the rest of the country, of sand. Will it not settle, and gradually 
sink ? and will not the rain wash it away! ‘The conducteur or guard 
of the diligence had his wife with him; he amused himself and the 
rest of the party, by pretending to offer her for sale, at a chimerically 
extravagant price—4,000 francs, about 1607. For some time all were 
amused, the lady as well as the rest, and she disputed about it loudly 
and violently; at last she got into a real rage, and became silent and 
sulky, and remained quiet for two hours. At the end of which time 
she said to me, with tears in her eyes—(I had sat in attentive silence 
during all the dispute)—* The world is so malicious,” I answered : 
“Yes; but nobody believes what the world says.” She was not quite 
satisfied with this reply, but said: “ There are many women so wicked, 
that all that people can say against them is not enough; but there are 
others who are correct and prudent.” She evidently did not wish that 
the supply of good women should equal the demand, lest 160/. a-piece 
should become a still more extravagant price than it then appeared. 
{n time, however, she recovered her spirits, and entered into another 
loud and violent dispute, about the superiority of the Walloons (of 
whom she was one) over the Flemish women in cleanliness and chastity, 
and continually repeated the proverb: “It takes twelve Flemings and 
one pig to make thirteen swine.” She had the voice of a boatswain, 
and was a broad, brown, little barbarian, but not ill-looking. 

I arrived at half-past one at Namur, at the Hétel d’Harscamp, 
which is a good house. After dinner I walked about the city ; a small 
place in a pretty valley, fortified, and full of soldiers and their 
women. As these good people haye nothing to do, and have had 
nothing to do for these ten years—I speak of the soldiers only—they 
seem to think that they are obliged to make a prodigious noise, that 
they may at least have the appearance of being busy ; they accord- 
ingly kept up an immense din, day and night, with drums and trumpets. 
The cathedral is a handsome Roman church, with a dome, and plenty 
of statues and pictures. They were singing and making the most 
frightful noise, I think, I ever heard in any church or chapel, which is 
saying a great deal. I observed a bull or two of the late, and one of 
the present Pope; they were handsomely framed and glazed, and duly 
accepted by the Bishop of Namur, whose portrait figures in the print- 
shops. They were written in a canting style ; I forget what they were 
about. There was a box with an inscription, enjoining all persons who 
eat milk, butter, or cheese, /aitage, during Lent, to put their contribu- 
tions into it. I thought that the description of person applied very 
well to myself, but I did not contribute. In another church I saw a 
painted figure of St. Fiacre, the tutelary deity of hackney-coaches, or 
Jarvies; he was clad in the robes of a Bishop, and held a book in his 
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hand: I suppose the editio princeps of the Book of Fares, as 
published by the Commissioners of Hackney-coaches. I thought that 
there was a strong family likeness; I have seen many of the children 
who resembled the father. I was glad to have an opportunity to 
return thanks to this divine personage for all favours, and to pray 
for a continuance of them. The cathedral is seated on a rock, 
lofty, steep, and defended on one side by the Meuse, on the other 
by the Sambre, and behind by rocks. It seems as if it would be 
very dificult to get into such a place; but brave men can go any 
where, and can defend any place; and unless men be brave, all 
fortifications are useless. There must be a fine view from the top ; it 
would have been a pleasant thing to have climbed up. I supposed 
that the governor of the place, either would or would not have given 
permission to see it; and I heard in the morning that he would, and 
that some travellers had seen it; but the being passed about with 
much absurd form, from one guard to another, and all the military 
hoastings about the strength of the place, would have made the ascent 
a tiresome bore. The battlements, or parapet of the bridge, are 
upon a good plan, which Ido not remember to have seen in any other 
place; they are, in fact, two steps; upon the lowest, you can sit con- 
veniently, and lay your arm upon the highest, and look over it; and it 
is not so high as to obstruct the view of walkers. Many persons were 
sitting in this manner; a bridge is for various reasons a nice lounging 
place. I went to bed early, and rose at four. 

Saturday Aug. 14th.—We took coffee, went on board the barge at 
six, and started about half-past. I found the barge tolerably conve- 
nient. The banks of the Meuse are beautiful; there are fine rocks on 
both sides ; trees, villages, pleasant seats and chateaus. The river swarms 
with fish ; their sudden and quiet dartings were visible through the clear 
water; some were of a good size. The stream was with us, but the 
river was very low; the bottom of the barge scraped in many places 
against the gravel. We were towed by one horse; when the wind 
sprung up we took him on board, and put up asmall sail. About half 
way to Huy we saw and welcomed the first vineyards; they are on 
the left banks, and continue all the way to Liege. We reached Huy 
at eleven; its citadel stands on a lofty rock; the surrounding country 
is beautiful. We had a dinner of cold meat, fish, and excellent fruit. 
Namur and Liege are said to be fine fruit countries. There was a 
large lump of butter on the table, stamped with the cross and the letters 
IHS. This is carrying superstitious trifling to the utmost, and could 
only be surpassed by making butter-prints of the Pope’s bulls. The 
town is small, ancient, and neat. The loss of any tooth, but especially 
of the sweet tooth, is a real loss. My companions still retained that 
valuable little bone: they were delighted to see a good pastry-cook’s 
shop; they stood and admired it, and pointed out some cakes peculiar 
to this country, called galette; they were square and pierced with 
square holes: I was in great haste, and had none of the small money 
of the country, or I would have purchased one. it is a happiness to 
like any thing, even a cake; they are the happiest who have the most 
likes and the fewest dislikes. At noon we went on board another boat ; 
it was much larger than the first, but less neat and less commodious. 
It was crammed with goods of all sorts, and, besides the passengers 
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from Namur, there were a great many countrywomen and children ; it 
seemed, in short, to be the great medium of carriage and communica- 
tion; boats were continually coming alongside to take away, or to 
supply passengers and goods. There were four horses on board, but 
we did not use them; they were, I presume, to draw the barge back 
again against the stream: we had only a little sail, and as the wind 
died away, our course was slow and tedious. - The banks are net so 
high, and the river is wider, but the whole distance is nearly as beau- 
tiful as that which we made before dinner. There are iron mines: 
they were washing the ore in many places on the left bank: there are 
also lime-kilns and coal-pits, but they do not make the country so 
detestable as in our coal countries: here they are not blessed with 
steam-engines ;, and an audacious contempt for public convenience is 
only to be found in England, where the government sets the example, 
and individuals follow it with great spirit. It began to rain, and we 
arrived at Liege in the wet. ‘The children were busy with branches 
of trees, and were preparing for a religious procession that was to take 
place the next week. I had heard from many persons that the people 
of this city are uncivil and stupid: a fellow carried my bags through 
the rain in a most barbarous manner, and let them fall two or three 
times; he grumbled exceedingly at what was given him, and was 
extremely dissatisfied, although it was the usual and fit sum. Soon 
after I had reached the inn I was crossing the yard by the frequented 
path, when a mastiff, that was chained up in a corner where no one 
could see him, (and being a Walloon he did not give notice by bark- 
ing,) flew upon me, and seized me by the right knee; with my left 
foot I gave him such a hearty, sincere, undisguised kick in the belly, 
that the dog had the sense to take it as it was meant. He tore my 
pantaloons a good deal, but only bruised my knee a little, without 
breaking the skin, so that I was none the worse, and I felt more 
pleasure at having got off so well, than displeasure at the cynic, who 
possibly thought that pain, at least in another, is noevil. Our supper 
was in the rough; the wine execrable. My bed-room stunk, and the 
windows could not be opened. They neglected to call me in the morning, 
although particularly desired, a gross breach of secial faith ; and no 
attendance could be procured, either by bell or veice. They had 
besides two great criteria of the savage which I had observed in 
Ireland, and have heard may be found in the highlands of Seotland— 
first, the better sort of people take infinite pains to persuade you that 
it is not a barbarous place, but very civilized; second, you can get 
nothing done for you, except through the mediation and intercession 
of a person of the country, and then, with a great show of alacrity, it 
is exceedingly ill done. On the other hand, people who have lived at 
Liege, say that the inhabitants are kind, friendly, and neighbourly : 
the defects which I observed might be peculiar to the inn where I 
lodged, although I had been told, perhaps by an interested party, that 
it was the best in the town. There is a certain frankness in the people 
which pleases ; the master and mistress dined at table with the guests 
in a familiar manner ; and the landlord shook hands heartily at parting, 
and wished me a safe and pleasant journey. There were twin sisters, 
daughters of the house, as the phrase is, fourteen years of age, remark- 
ably alike: a pleasant sight to persons who are fond of children—that 
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is, I presume, to all persons; yet neither gods nor mortal men can 
like a dirty bed-room; and in bed I thought of the proverb so often 
quoted by the wife of the conducteur, and that she had quoted it 
wrong; I could not help thinking that I had heard it thus:—It takes 
twelve Flemings and a pig to make one Walloon. 

The Liege newspaper is called Mathieu Laensbergh. I was told 
that Matthew was formerly a celebrated maker of almanacks. I suppose 
that his name is used as Dr. Franklin makes use of the name “ Poor 
Richard.” IT heard frequently in the evening a deep-toned bell ; it was, 
I think, the finest and deepest tone I had ever heard. I could not learn 
any thing about it of the people then present. I was much amused with 
a person I met with in the barge ; he was, or had been, an iron-merchant, 
and had travelled a great deal, probably in the way of his trade: he 
was a singular man, and seemed to be a worthy person. He was on the 
point of being married, and the childish joy, and the childish commu- 
nicativeness he displayed, were the most amusing parts of his character. 
Every thing that an Englishman would have concealed most studiously, 
he as studiously strove to make manifest. I never saw a person so 
truly happy, and so entirely engrossed by any object. We do all in our 
power to subdue this kind of feeling; but, if love makes a persan so 
happy, it would be much wiser to cultivate habits of love. It may be 
urged, the mischief is that the illusion is so very liable to be suddenly 
dispersed; but is it not because habits contrary to this passion are 
formed? Would it not be otherwise if youth were carefully trained in 
a different manner. Be this as it may, he was the happiest of men. 
The lady was of a certain age, the widow of a French officer ; her father 
was a German, her mother an Italian, she was therefore born to be 
musical, and had cultivated music: according to her lover’s account 
she was a great proficient. She had been ten years a widow, and had 
achild, a boy, twelve years of age. It was four years since her intended 
had first seen her, and he assured me that he was captivated by the sensi- 
ble and judicious manner in which she educated her son. If he was a com- 
petent judge, this was no small merit, for herein ladies in her situation 
most commonly fail. The only son of a widow seldom turns out well, or 
even the sons of a widow, as women have rarely firmness enough to 
manage the turbulent spirit of a boy. The betrothed man was forty 
or forty-five years old, and in delicate health, and a poor-looking 
fellow. Being joked with a little about a certain probable event, he 
bore quizzing well, but he frequently recurred to that subject of his 
own accord: he hoped it would not be so—his wife was a woman of 
too much sense—her mind was not unoccupied. To be sure, she was 
fond of dress; but it became her; and she went to mass every morning. 
At all events, women have so much art, that, if it must happen, it will 
be kept snug; he would never know it. “ And if I do, I hope I shall 
bear it like a philosopher. I have always lived like a philosopher; I 
have endeavoured to live according to the law of nature; I hate all 
other laws; and this would be according to the law of nature. But it 
is impossible. I wish you knew my wife ; I am sure you would think so. 
I call her my wife because she will be in a fortnight.” In this course 
ran the stream of his thoughts; and he often expressed them thus, with 
a certain anxiety, but without alarm. Throughout Flanders the 
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people seemed to take a most lively interest in the cause of the Greeks, 
and spoke warmly on the subject, and with much more zeal, I am sorry 
to say, than my countrymen; even persons in a rank of life where such 
enthusiasm would not be looked for. 

I read in Matthew Laensbergh, that five curés at Ghent, in their 
different parish churches, preached violently on the same Sunday 
against the editor of a Ghent newspaper by name, and that the next 
morning his printers came to him and said that they would no longer 
work for such an impious wretch. How would the editors of our 
London newspapers, morning and evening, like this kind of persecution ? 
They would think, most justly, that for such a wicked conspiracy to 
injure an individual, the reverend offenders ought respectively to have 
a year’s imprisonment, preceded and followed by one hour of the 
pillory. These consecrated persons wisely enjoin a repose from secular 
labours on the Sabbath, but are unable to rest even one day in seven 
from the eternal obligations of malice and hatred, which they have 
imposed upon themselves. 

Sunday, Aug. 14th.—It had rained all the evening, and I had not 
seen any thing of the tewn; my kind friend, the lover, walked with me 
through two of the principal churches. They were, as usual, hand- 
some, with pictures, statues, and altars: in both the vaulted roofs 
were painted with arabesques, which had a pleasing effect. In one 
church a man was preaching in bad French, which is the language of 
the country. There were many people present, I had therefore an 
opportunity of observing the Walloons; they are not sallow and 
swarthy like the Flemings, but fair and light-haired like the English. 
From the coarse quality of the wine of the first vineyards which we 
met with, I was led to suppose, that if the schemes for making wine 
from grapes grown in England should succeed, the wine would be of 
little value. But perhaps there may be something in the manner of 
preparing it, for the wine in the North of France is by no means 
unpleasant. I left the city of hardware, the Sheffield of the Nether- 
lands, amongst good wishes of a pleasant journey from the Walloons, 
which somewhat softened my heart towards them. The country as far 
as dix la Chapelle is beautiful, divided by hedges, with hedge-rows, 
with woods, field-paths, stiles, and villages, like the best and inland 
parts of England. The people were dressed in their best; I saw a 
great number turn out of a church; the men wore blue frocks, reaching 
down to the knee, like the Flemings and our butchers ; and caps instead 
of hats, which distinguished them from our country-folks; but the 
women were exactly like our villagers, somewhat plain in their dress, 
but still their appearance was the same. I remarked that, like our 
women, most of them carried a prayer-book, bound, as with us, ia red 
or black, the edges of the leaves smeared with brimstone, a rude and 
cheap mode of gilding ; and that the book was folded in a clean pocket- 
handkerchief, which is never used, but merely produced to show that 
the fair owner has such an article of superfluous luxury, and it is 
carefully laid by to be produced again in the like manner on the next 
Sunday. We had four horses, harnessed in pairs in the English 
fashion, but without bearing reins. On this road, as on all the others, 
there were plenty of beggars; the people gave to them liberally. It is 
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a great bore to be termented by them, and it is a great bore to pay 
the poor-rates. It may be a question, whether the exercise of actual 
almsgiving be not salutary to the giver. If I were obliged to live 
amongst bigots, (which would be a great evil,) I had rather live 
amongst bigots who held good works in repute, than amongst bigots 
who despise them, and stand entirely upon faith. 


( The remainder, embracing a route through C rermany, Switserland, and Italy, will 
appear in subsequent Numbers.) 








THE TEMPLE OF BUTTERFLIES. 


Tus Chevalier de Boufflers, whom Delille characterised as “the 
honour of knighthood and the flower of Troubadours,” the erotic 
poet, the agreeable novelist, so long the delight of the salons of Paris, 
the true sage, who preferred the society of the Muses, and the happy 
independence without which it is difficult to obtain their favours, to 
the splendour of wealth or the glory of an illustrious name, was by 
turns an abbot, a colonel of hussars, a painter, an academician, a 
legislator, and, under all these characters, the most gay, careless, and 
witty of French cavaliers. 

I was long acquainted with this highly-gifted man. I saw him in 
1780 at the beautiful estate of Chanteloup, near Amboise, whither the 
Duke de Choiseul, then an exile from the Court, attracted all the most 
distinguished men of France, whether for birth or merit. It was the 
focus of the most brilliant wits and beauties of the day. The Duchess 
de Choiseul, whose memory is still cherished on the lovely banks of the 
Loire, had a regard for the Chevalier de Bouffiers which did her 
honour; he was her companion in her walks, in the chace, and still 
more frequently in her visits to the cottages of the poor peasants, to 
whom this accomplished and excellent woman constantly administered 
comfort and assistance. 

Madame de Choiseul, who was in her youth extremely intimate with 
Buffon, had imbibed from that celebrated man a strong taste for 
the observation of natural objects. Her library contained a complete 
collection of natural historians, ancient and modern ; she was particu- 
larly fond of the study of Reaumur, who, though he does not, like 
Buffon, describe the beauties of nature in a style of rich and varied 
eloquence, displays niore patient and accurate observation. 

This delightful and exhaustless study had inspired Madame de 
Choiseul with a new and fanciful idea. Opposite to the windows of her 
own room she had erected a temple of gauze of antique form, and 
sheltered by an ample roof; during the summer she amused herself 
with collecting in this airy palace all the most beautiful butterflies of 
the country. A limpid brook flowed through the floor of turf, and the 
senses were feasted by the brilliant hues of the flowers, the refreshing 
coolness and the balmy perfume of the air. 

The Duchess alone had a key of the Temple of Butterflies, which was 
peopled by the assiduity of the village girls: of the neighbourhood. 
They strove, by presenting her with some new species, to obtain the 
privilege of speaking to their beloved and respected patroness, and 
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they were sure to receive a reward proportioned to the beauty and 
rarity of their offerings, so that the banks of ‘the Cher and the Loire, 
and the extensive meadows which skirt them, were full of young 
girls, with gauze nets in their hands, breathless with the chace of their 
frail and beautiful prey. 

Boufflers was frequently a witness to the Duchess’s assiduous cares 
about her favourite temple. “ Chevalier,” said she to him, with 
an agreeable smile, “ I run no risk in introducing you among my 
butterflies, they will take you for one of themselves, and will not be 
frightened.” 

On one occasion, when Madame de Choiseul was compelled by illness 
to keep her room for some weeks, she gave the key of her temple to 
the Chevalier, who found ample compensation for the trouble of his 
charge, in the pleasure of receiving the country girls who daily came 
to recruit the numerous family of butterflies. He encouraged them to 
talk about their rural sports, their love affairs, and all their little 
secrets: so that he was soon master of the chronicles of all the snr- 
rounding villages. In this way he frequently caught ideas and expres- 
sions with which he afterwards adorned his poems. 

It was, however, remarked that Boufflers almost always preferred the 
butterflies brought by the prettiest girls; his scrutiny turned rather 
upon their charming features, their natural and simple graces, than 
upon the objects it was his office to select. An engaging face, a graceful 
carriage, or a well-turned person, was pretty sure not to be rejected ; 
he was not very rigorous in his examination, and he trusted that the 
same indulgence would be extended to him. Thus the beautiful temple 
declined in splendour; but fewer poor little girls went away disap- 
pointed; and the Duchess’s bounty, passing through the easy hands 
of the Chevalier, was diffused more widely, and gladdened more hearts. 

Among the villagers who came to offer Boufflers the fruits of their 
day’s chace, he had frequently remarked a girl of about fifteen, whose 
large deep blue eyes, jet black eyebrows, rosy and laughing mouth, 
graceful and easy carriage, and sweet, penetrating voice, realized the 
most poetical descriptions of rural beauty. To crown her attractions, 
he found that she was the daughter of a forester of Amboise, and that 
her name was Alina. This pretty name was the title of a tale of his 
which had been greatly admired. It may be imagined what an interest 
he took in this innocent and ingenuous girl, with what pleasure he 
rewarded her in the Duchess’s name, and how eagerly he took advan- 
tage of the pretext afforded by the beauty of any of her butterflies to 
double the gift, accompanying it with some protecting caress, some- 
times even with a kiss, which Alina thought too great an honour to be 
resented. Boufflers soon drew from her the secrets of her guileless 
heart; he learnt how she loved Charles Verner, son of the keeper of 
the castle, but that his father opposed their union on account of 
the disparity of their fortune. Boufflers, who thought love levelled 
all distinctions, secretly resolved to serve the sweet Alina. He sent 
for Charles Verner, found him worthy to be the possessor of so lovely 
a creature, and spoke in his behalf to the Duchess, who, wishing 
to have some fair pretext for contributing towards the marriage 
portion of the Chevalier’s protégé, made it known in the neigh- 
bourhood, that at the end of the season she would give a prize of twenty- 
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five louis d’ors to the girl who had brought her the greatest number 
of rare and beautiful butterflies. The emulation excited among the 
young Villagers may easily be imagined: and whether it was that the 
fresh verdure of Alina’s native forest of Amboise was propitious to 
her, or whether she was more agile and dexterous than the others, it 
fell out that she often presented Madame de Choiseul, through her 
kind protector, with the butterflies upon which Reaumur had fixed the 
highest value. 

One day, when the Duke and Duchess, accompanied by the numerous 
train of nobles and ladies who formed the usual society of Chanteloup, 
were walking in that part of the park bordering on the forest, Alina, 
with a gauze net in her hand, and panting for breath, came running 
joyously up to Boufflers, and said to him, with that innocent fami- 
liarity he had encouraged in her: “ Look, Monsieur de Chevalier, 
what do you think of my butterflies? you are such a fine judge of 
them.” ‘This speech was susceptible of an application so curious] 
fitted to the known character of Boufflers, that every body laughed. 
He took the butterflies from Alina’s hands, and told her they 
were really of a rare and most valuable kind; one, especially, 
which, with its four azure wings of enormous size, studded with 
flame-coloured eyes, and its long black proboscis, supplied the only 
deficiency in the temple, and completed the Duchess’s immense 
collection. It was instantly decided that Alina had won the promised 
prize; she soon after received it from the hands of Madame de Choiseul, 
and Boufflers added a golden cross, which Alina promised to wear as 
long as she lived. 

It was now the middle of autumn, and as the pleasures of Paris 
became daily more brilliant and inviting, the Chevalier de Boufflers 
could not resist their attractions, though he left the delightful abode 
ef Chanteloup with regret. Before he went away he saw the sweet 
girl whose name, countenance, and disposition had so deeply interested 
him, and obtained from the father of her lover the promise that he 
would consent to their marriage as soon as Alina had a sufficient 
portion. He recommended her warmly to the Duchess’s kindness, 
and departed fur the capital. He was welcomed back to the society 
he adorned by his wit, tempered as it was by grace and courtesy, and 
by the exhaustless fertility of his fancy. 

A short time after, the Duke de Choiseul quitted a world in which 
he had exercised such vast power, and so courageously withstood 
his numerous enemies. His widow was compelled to sacrifice nearly 
the whole of her own fortune to pay the enormous debts con- 
tracted by her husband, who had outdone all the nobles of the 
court in magnificence. She sold the estate of Chanteloup to the 
excellent Duke de Peuthiévre, and went to live at Paris, in the midst 
of her old friends. Alina, thus deprived of her illustrious patroness, 
lost all hope of being united to Charles Verner, whose father remained 
inflexible, and the young man, in a fit of desperation, enlisted in a 
regiment of dragoons. Boufflers heard of this. By a fortunate chance 
the Colonel of the regiment was his near relative and friend, and 
Charles did so much credit to his recommendation, that he soon rose 
to the rank of Maréchal des Logis. On his first leave of absence he 
hastened to Chanteloup, where he found his beloved Alina provided 
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with a sufficient portion by the Chevalier’s generosity ; the old keeper 
no longer withheld his consent, and the lovers were united, jointly 
imploring a thousand blessings for their benefactor. 

Twenty years passed away, and France fell into the confusion of 
political dissensions, and, at length, into all the horrors. of the Revolu- 
tion. Boufflers, though friendly to all the opinions which were then 
propagated by the trae lovers of liberty, was compelled, after the 
deplorable 10th of August, 1792, to quit France and take refuge in 
Berlin. Prince Henry and the King of Prussia, after keeping him for 
some time with them, gave him an estate in Poland, where, like a true 
French Knight, he founded a colony for all the emigrants who were 
driven from their unhappy country. But in spite of all the ad- 
vantages, and all the conselations he received in foreign lands, he 
never ceased to sigh after Paris, where he had passed the early part 
of his life in that atmosphere of pleasure and of urbanity which was 
not to be found in any other capital in Europe. Thither his family, 
his friends, his most cherished habits, all called him. The compli- 
ments paid him on his poems, only served to remind him of the lovely 
and captivating women who had inspired them; those on his novel, of 
the delights of Chanteloup, of the amiable Duchess de Choiseul, (who 
had survived her husband only a few years,) and of the Temple of 
Butterflies. 

The storm of the Revolution having subsided, many proseribed 
persons obtained leave to return to France ; among these was Boufilers, 
who left Poland, travelling homeward through Bohemia, Bavaria, and 
Switzerland. He wished to revisit the beautiful shores of the lake of 
Geneva, where, thirty years ago, he had passed a time which he never 
recurred to without animation and delight. He therefore stopped at 
Lausanne, and fearing lest his name might expose him to some 
disagreeable curiosity or supervision, he had furnished himself with a 
passport under the name ef Foubers, a French painter. In this cha- 
racter, which he had more than ence assumed before, he presented 
himself in the first houses of Lausanne, where he was seen received 
with all the attentions due to genuine talent, embellished by wit and 
great knowledge of the world. The rage for M. Foubers and for his 
fine miniature portraits was universal. As he was anxious to obtain 
beautiful subjects, he was constantly teld that he ought to paint the 
Countess de Lauterbach; she was described te him as a lady of French 
origin, and the widow of a Bavarian general, whe, at his death, had 
left her considerable property, including a magnificent estate situated 
on the banks of the lake, at a few miles distance frem Lausanne. She 
was universally spoke of for her beauty, her grace, and. above all for that 
obliging affability which wins all hearts. How many stimulants te 
Boufiler’s curiosity! Nor was it long ungratified. At a féte given by 
one of the principal inhabitants ef Lausanne, the beantiful Countess 
of Lauterbach was present, and not only justified all his expectations, 
but enchanted him by that inimitable grace which distinguishes his 
couatrywomen. 

He was introduced to the Countess, who appeared struck by the 
sound of his voice, and agitated by some emotion which she strove to 
dissemble. They entered into conversation, and Boufflers expressed 
the most earnest desire to paint from so fine a model. After a 
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moment's reflexion, the Countess accepted his offer; and as if struck by 
some sudden thought, fixed a day for Foubers to go to her house, at 
the same time expressing her pleasure at being painted by a French 
artist. 

On the day appointed, an elegant caléche stopped at the door of 
his lodging, and conveyed him to the Chateau de St. Sulpice, situated 
on the banks of the lake, opposite to the superb amphitheatre traced 
by the Alps on the horizon. Boufflers arrived ; he crossed a spacious 
outer court, passed through a handsome hall, and entered a vast 
saloon, in which every thing announced opulence and the most ex- 
quisite taste. On one side of the room hung a full-length portrait of 
the late Duchess de Choiseul, seated near the Temple of Butterflies, 
with a volume of Bouffler’s works in her hand. ‘The Chevalier could 
not control the emotions which agitated him, and forced tears from 
his eyes. “ What recollections!” exclaimed he involuntarily: “ this 
Countess de Lauterbach must certainly be of the Choiseul family. 1 
shall like her the better.’ Whilst he gave himself up to his re- 
flections, a chamberlain came to tell him that his lady would be 
occupied for a short time, that she begged M. Foubers to excuse her, 
and desired him to ask whether he would be pleased to walk into her 
plantation 4 la Francaise. Boufflers followed his conductor through 
a long suite of apartments, all furnished with wonderful magni- 
ficence and variety. He entered an avenue of limes, and at the 
first turning, he saw, under the shade of some very’ large trees, 
a temple of gauze precisely like the Duchess de Choiseul’s. ‘The 
temple was filled with the most beautiful butterflies of every species, 
and over the door was an inscription in verse which Boufflers had 
formerly written over the entrance to the temple at Chanteloup, 
and even the hand-writing was so exactly his own, that he stood 
before it agitated, yet motionless with astonishment, and thought 
himself transported by magic to the banks of the Loire. But his 
surprise was increased, and his emotion heightened, when he saw 
advancing towards him, a young girl of. fourteen or fifteen, in the 
dress of the villagers of Lorraine, whose features, shape, and gait 
were so precisely those of the girl he remembered with so affec- 
tionate an interest, that he thought it was she herself who stood 
before him, and whose deep rich voice met his ear. “ Your servant, 
Monsieur de Boufflers,” said she, with a graceful curtesy, and pre- 
senting to him a little ganze net; “what do you think of my 
butterflies? you are such a fine judge.” “ What are you—angel— 
sylph—enchantress?” “What! do you not remember Alina, the 
daughter of the forester of Amboise, who used so often to bring you 
butterflies?” “Do I dream!” said Boufflers, rubbing his eyes; and, 
taking the sweet girl’s hand, he pressed it to his heart, and then to 
his lips: “ Alina, lovely Alina!—it cannot be you!” “How! it 
cannot be 1?—Who then won the prize for the finest butterflies ?— 
Who received from the hands of the Duchess, a prize of twenty-five 
louis, and from your’s this golden cross, which I promised to wear as 
long as I live, and which I have never parted with for an instant?” 
“I do indeed remember that cross—it is the very one! Never was 
illusion so perfect—never was man 80 bewildered. Divine creature, 
oh! take pity on the confusion into which you have thrown me. Your 
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elegance betrays you. No, you are not a mere country girl. ‘Tell 
me then, to whom am I indebted for the most delicious emotion I 
ever felt in my life ?—Whence do you come !—Who are you?” “She 
is my daughter,” cried the Countess de Lauterbach, suddenly stepping 
from the concealment of a ‘thicket, and throwing herself into the 
arms of Boufflers. “ My dear protector—kind author of my hap- 
piness and of my good fortune—behold the true Alina, the wife and 
widow of Charles Verner, whose only daughter stands before you. 
Your emotion, however strong, cannot equal mine.” ‘ How, madam ! 
are you that simple village girl’—Yes, yes, there are those large 
deep-blue penetrating eyes—there is that expressive mouth—there is 
that enchanting smile; I could almost believe I can still see the 
traces of the kiss so innocently received. Good and beautiful as 
you were, you had a right to become what you now are. But tell 
me, how happened it that, for once, Fortune was not blind ?—have 
the kindness to satisfy my curiosity ; be consistent with the affection 
my dear Alina always had for me.” “ Listen then,” replied the 
Countess, with confiding delight. 

“Charles, in whom you took such a generous interest, having dis- 
tinguished himself by repeated acts of bravery, obtained a commission 
shortly after our marriage. The war which broke out between France 
and Germany, called him to the field, and I followed him. He 
afterwards rose to the rank of colonel of cavalry, when he saved the 
life of the Count de Lauterbach, commander of a Bavarian division, 
on the field of battle; but in this act he received a mortal wound, 
and with his last breath recommended his wife and child, then an 
infant, to the General’s care. Count Lauterbach thought that in no 
way could he so effectually prove his gratitude to his preserver, as by 
becoming the husband of his widow and the father of his child. 
After a few years of a happy union, he died of the numerous wounds he 
had received, leaving me a Jarge fortune and a revered and cherished 
memory. At that time,” added the Countess, “ I knew that you had 
been compelled to quit France and to take refuge in Prussia: I left 
no means untried to discover the place of your residence ; but your 
change of name, your travelling as a French painter, as you have 
so often done, always prevented my accomplishing the most ardent 
wishes of my heart. Judge what was my emotion on meeting. you 
the other day at Lausanne. I instantly determined to prove to you, 
in some degree at least, my joy and gratitude; and taking advantage 
of my daughter’s age, and of her perfect resemblance to that Alina 
who owed to you the hand of Charles Verner, and all that she has 
subsequently possessed or enjoyed, I made use of your own colours ; 
I copied the most beautiful scene of your elegant story which I have 
read so often—in short, I tried to bewitch you with your own en- 
chantments.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Boufflers, pressing the mother and daughter to 
his heart, “ never shall I forget this ingenious delicacy; it is true, 
that the memory of the heart is indestructible in women; and I see 
that the little good one may be able to do to the simplest village girl, 
may become a capital which gratitude will repay with interest.” 

T. 
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EXTRACTS OF A CORRESPONDENCE 
FROM THE NORTH OF GERMANY. 
No. III. 
From Poland they came on through Prussia proper, 
And Konigsberg the capital, whose vaunt, 
Beside some veins of iron, lead, and copper, 
Has lately been the great Professor Kant. 

In describing any country beyond the British (and not excluding 
the Irish) chamnel, an English writer seldom fails to dwell upon certain 
prescribed subjects of censure. He exclaims against the native want 
of cleanliness, to imply his own nicety in such matiers; he charms 
his wealthy brother Bulls by sneering at the foreiguers’ poverty; and 
if (unlike the greater part of travellers) he has associated with them 
at all, he rails at their intolerable pride, whenever he has excited 
indignant feelings by his arrogance or ill-bred national reflections. 
He condemns customs if (as Jonathan Wild’s chaplain says) “ they 
in any way differ from his own laws and received opinions,” either 
because he has not enough of sagacity to penetrate their meaning, or 
the candour to refer them to religion, government, climate, and other 
local causes that have created, or may justify them. It is particularly 
his business to be shocked at the licence of foreign manners, to shudder 
at the mention of a liaison, to drop his pen after naming a cortejo, 
and he starts from the too-appalling description of cicisbeism to paint 
the horrors of an assassination committed only a few years before in 
the Papal States upon the person of a highly respected and virtuous 
Jew pedlar. Our authors of Travels generally overlook the probability 
that the same day that their works are published, the newspapers will 
contain some cases of Crim. Con. in the middle classes of society, 
very amply detailed; hints of the existence of two or three unfortu- 
nate, but very interesting, attachments between married people of 
high station, and the opposites of their legitimate spouses ; robberies, 
seductions, and frauds out of number; and a family or two burnt in 
their dwellings by the good-humoured natives of the county Kildare. 

The truth is; that despite our well-paid clergy and unpaid magis- 
tracy, we are very little better, or, considering our condensed popu- 
lation, very little worse, than our Continental neighbours. 

Before I proceed farther in describing this country, I must repeat 
that I am not a bigot to the customs of my own. A very good English- 
man may prefer the sun of Florence to the fog of London, and see 
beauties in Chamouni that he did not find in Llangollen. I own that I 
prefer dining upon a fricandeau and St. Emilion at Dessein’s, to swal- 
lowing a tepid beef-steak, with its dark adjunct, Port wine, at 
Wright’s, at Dover. Neither is this preference grounded upon the 
reflection that I must pay sixteen shilings for the latter repast, and 
five francs for the former. Ido not love my country, or the accom- 
plished portion of my countrywomen, less, because I would rather meet 
a svelte petite bourgeoise bien chaussée et mise a quatres epingles, 
without a crease in her stocking, (nor anywhere else where a crease 
ought not to be,) or a stain upon her slender foot, than I would 
encounter a Margate belle in her costly and tumbled finery—a shawl 
worth a hundred guineas, and well-worn gloves—paddling with her 
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arms—occasionally darting a parasol at right angles, or levelling it 
steadily at a shop window—taking the full regulation step of thirty 
inches, and carefully turring up the toe of her capacious shoe to the 
admiration of Mr. Edwards and his friends. Is it not more agreeable 
to address yourself for information to the lively and garrulous 
Frenchman, than to wring sullen and reluctant answers from an 
Englishman? ‘The courtesy of the former furnishes all you require 
for the occasional purpose, and it is only upon long acquaintance, and 
in events of rare occurrence, that the surly good qualities of the 
latter can be available to you. 

Certes you will admit all that I have postulated. My object in 
doing so, is to show that it is not national prejudice which leads me 
to conclude that Prussia has nothing good in it, save the iron and the 
infantry, dragoons and deals, linseed and lancers, cuirassiers and 
caviar, artillery and amber, miners and metaphysicians. ‘There are, 
it is true, some institutions that belong to countries in a highly culti- 
vated state, but the general habits are still barbarous. Prussia has 
not gone through the intermediate stages of eivilization, and her 
afleeted maturity leoks like the condition of those females who have 
arrived at the state of widowhood without passing through matrimony. 
A Russian noble has been compared to a naked savage, with his hair 
well dressed and powdered. The Prussian has the same figurative 
as pect, except that his hair does not hold in curl. He is, however, a 
less immoral savage than his northern brother, of whom Dr. Lyall has 
told “ nothing but the truth,” though he has not told (beeause he did 
not arrive at) “ the whole truth.” 

You wish to be informed of the present literary state of Germany. 
In point of production, it is absolutely null; nothing but translations 
are read, and I hope the taste will be improved by it. Walter Scott, 
Irving, Cooper, and Captain Rock, have successively occupied the 
public attention. At present, this grave family are mainly engaged 
in the study of Harriet Wilson’s Memoirs. 'The stage has conformed 
to this change. For weeks together you will not see the announcement 
of a single play originally German. Shakspeare, Calderon, and even 
Goldoni, have taken place of Schiller and Goethe. This is com- 
mendable, and the translations are for the most part tolerable ; but 
what I complain of is, that they disfigure French afterpieces to suit 
them to the national taste. They seize a work of poor Scribe or 
Dumersan, and having knocked out the brains of the little plot, rubbed 
off the point of the dialogue, and adapted a new version of the songs 
to vulgar German melodies, (Volkslieder,) they call the stupid mystifi- 
cation a Vaudeville. A piece of this kind, in which an old bourgeois 
is brought upon the stage to have his legs scalded or his wig set on fire, 
is sure of success. It is, however, but just to mention that, in Berlin 
at least, the two a fterpieces that have produced the greatest sensation, 
were purely German, and without any incidents of the kind. The 
first of these has for title and plot—The Seven Girls in Uniform, (die 
sieben Midchen in Uniform.) On the night of its first representation, 
the thick-legged Miidchens showed so perfect a knowledge of the 
manual exercise, that the King sent each of them a shawl on othe fol- 
lowing morning, in token of his admiration; and net as others might 
have done, to imply that such a covering became a maiden better than 
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a jacket. Upon this, all the world declared that the entertainment 
was wonder schon! “ ausserordenlich hubsch!” The next favourite 
was the Viefier in Berlin, a vehicle for the Austrian dialect, which is 
rather pleasantly given. The following song * in it is presented as one 
of the treasures of Austrian anthology :— 


Kommt a Vogerl g’flogen, A bird came flying towards me, and 
Setzt sie nieder auf mein Fuss, perched upon my foot; it had a letter in 
Hat a Zerterl im Goschl its beak, and a greeting from Diana. 
Und von Diarndl an’n Gruss. 
Und a Buchserl zum Schiessen And a LITTLE RIFLE TO sHoort, and a 
Und a Straussring zum Schlag’n, bludgeon (or small switch) to beat with ; 
Und a Diarndl zum Lieben, for he who would have Diana’s love must 
Muss au frischer Bub’ trag’n. be a brisk fellow. 
Hast mi allweil vertristet Hast thou then delayed until Summer? 
Auf die Summer-Zeit, The Summer is come, but my love is far 
Und der Summer is kumma away! 
Und mein Schatzer] is weit. 
Daheim is mein Schatzerl, My love is at home, and I am abroad, 
In der Fremd’ bin ich hier, and not a cat or dog asks after me. 


Undes fragt halt kei Katzerl, 
Kei Hunder! nacher mir. 


In der Frem’d sein d’ Wiena A Vienner is abroad, and the people at 
Und die Wieaa sein harb, Vienna are in grief for the death of their 

Machen damische Mienen mother. [Alluding to the demise of the 
Weil’s Mitterli starb. late Empress. } 

Liebes Vagerl flieg weiter, Dear bird fly on! take my greeting 
Nimm Gruss mit u. Kuss, with a kiss; I cannot accompany you, 

Und i kann di nit b’gleit’n, because I must stay here. 


Weil i hier bleib’n muss. 


Until now, I had believed that nothing could be more fade, point- 
Jess, and vulgar, than English comic songs; yet, the very worst of 
them—those most replete with “ blithesome lasses,” “ gallant tars,” 
“Yorkshire lads stealing horses,” “ honest traders,” or strapping 
young Irishmen, who marry old women for their money—address 
themselves (not very rationally, perhaps, but they do address them- 
selves) to the feelings of some class of our people; the boxes and pit 
endure it, because they think the galleries entitled to some gratifica- 
tion; but a whole German audience can enjoy the bestial nonsense 
I have quoted. At the conclusion of that song, you will see the ellip- 
tical mouths of the Deutchers, displaying their ebon furniture, if any 
is left. “Such volumes of stinking breath!” 

Perhaps, after all, it is not very extraordinary that a people who 
cry at what we call the Stranger, (Menschenhass und Reue,) should 
laugh at Miss Diana’s bird, with the rifle and cudgel. It is almost as 
easy to sympathise with a lady who has quitted the husband she loves, 
for a man she does not care an end of riband for, as to enter into the 
humorous conceit of a man being unable to go to one place, because 
he is obliged to stay in another. This will be denied, perhaps, because 
it is very decorous to weep at any thing, while nothing but acknow- 
ledged wit can justify a smile. For this reason, the Stranger had his 
reign in England, and even in France. The people of bot countries 
were told that they ought to be deeply affected ; and therefore every 
body who went to the play, took two pocket-handkerchiefs ; the box- 
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keepers made four guineas a-night by glasses of water ; rooms over 
the way, prepared for the reception of fainting ladies, were still more 
profitable, and“ the fruit women carried nothing but salts and stay- 
laces. Many sensitive beings were observed to shed tears on receiving 
their checks at the door; and on one occasion, sobs were heard until 
the third act of She Stoops to Conquer, which had been “ unavoidably 
substituted” for the family sorrows of Mr. and Mrs. Eulalie Haller, 
(properly Miiller.) Its run in Paris was stopped by a Vaudeville,* 
though the perfect acting of TTalma and Mademoiselle Mars, has since 
occasionally drawn crowds to the Theatre Francais. 

An invitation to dine with General von Trommelstock, reminds me 
that I am at Kénigsberg, and not in Paris. 

Apropos then of Koénigsberg. Its circumference is nearly that of 
Dublin, and its population, exclusive of the garrison, is about sixty 
thousand ; some streets of great length, very Dutch-looking houses in 
the old town, and execrable pavement throughout. Walking is a 
violent exercise here, for in wet weather you have to jump froin one 
large stone to another, to avoid the intervening puddles, and during 
the frost and snow, it requires some address to avoid the flitting and 
noiseless sledges. As soon as the Pragel and Frische Haff are well 
frozen, and the roads covered with snow, the peasantry from the sur- 
rounding country bring their farming produce and timber to Konigs- 
berg in sledges. . It is certainly the quickest and most agreeable mode 
of progression ; one that the noble and the peasant of these climates 
equally delight in, and which is alike attainable to both. The gentle- 
man’s sledge is a sort of car, capable of holding two persons, drawn 
by two horses, and balanced (sometimes driven) by a servant, who sits 
behind, astride something like a narrowsaddle. Bells are hung from 
the horses’ necks, to warn foot-passengers of their approach; but 
when there are any great number of vehicles, the tinkling from all 
sides, rather adds to the confusion than otherwise. You may make 
a traineau of any deseription of carriage, by taking off the wheels 
and setting the remainder upon parellel shafts with a tyre. If you 
thus put your carriage upon skaits for the purpose of travelling, the 
wheels are usually strapped upon the roof. A party of the noblesse 
weat on the Pragelto the inn of Holstein (a distance of seven of our 
miles) in about fifty traineaux yesterday. Each cavalier with a lady, 
and attended by one or more outriders, habited as Tartars, Cossaques, 
Yagers, and English jockies. The traineaux passing rapidly in siugle 
file had a very pretty effect, and they schinted the distance in little 
more than thirty minutes. 

Hitherto none of the public buildings have interested me much. I 
observed the theatre on one side of the Parade Square. It is a huge 
pile, in such detestable taste that, but for its solidity, it would be diffi- 
cult to believe that another than our Nash had plannedit. At right 


* Comment Faire? was the title of this little piece, which pourtrayed very plea- 
santly the manner in which various persons were effected by Kotzebue’s Play. An old 
bourgeois gives himself up to despair on seeing his wife cry over it: he says it must 
have awakened a guilty souvenir. A sentimentalist off his enga t with 
a young lady, who treats Eulalie’s sorrows with too much levity. But the most 
amusing part of it is the apprehension of a young rake as to the probable effects-of _ 
Misantropie et Repentir upon Paris society. 1 quote a song of his for the sake of 
contrast with the German one :— 
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angles with the theatre, is a roofed building in which the Parade is 
held when the thermometer marks more than 14° below zero. 





Air :—Du pas redoublé de V Infanterie. 
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For a time, Misantropie et Repentir was almost made the rear of re pro- 
riety. It is said that a young lady who had charmed her sentimental lover by weeping 
bined four long acts, ae ante fair hopes of fainting in the fifth, suddenly exclaimed, 











weak her injured husband : ‘‘ Que cela est odieux! Com 
upon hearing Eulalie’s supplication to her inju 2 ** Que : : 
ment une rata peut elle s’humilier 4 ce point la!” “ It is needless to add, that the 
lover rushed out of the box, and has not since been heard of. There is nothing un- 
common in this, for many well-exercised senti:nentalists have arrived at the perfection 


of shedding tears on reading the advertisements. 
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You will scarcely credit the answer of my valet-de-place, when I 
told him to bring me a hair-cutter; he assured me that the only 
artist of the kind Kénigsberg had possessed, died three years since, 
and was not replaced. Sixty-five thousand people iu a city without a 
eoiffeur ! “. 

His Excellency the General von Trommelstoek occupies a hand- 
some hdétel, fitted up with all imaginable incongruities. There is great 
want of comfort in the appearance of unpapered or unpannelled walls, 
beside that the distemper wash comes off upon whatever touches it, 
so that the slightest indiscretion is rewarded by a coat of many colours. 
The absenee of fire-places is another cause of gloominess, though it 
is possible that open fires would not supply the diffused warmth that 
the stoves give. ‘The heat of stoves is, however, far from agreeable ; 
its drying effect is so strong, that a book left within its influence never 
shuts afterwards, and every kind of wooden furniture is quickly 
warped or cracked by it. 

The Commander of the Forces is a stiff, Serjeant-Kite-looking man 
of fifty-three or four, and I pereeived at the first glance, that he not 
only assumed to play the king, but that he made the carriage of the 
present monarch of Prussia his model for that character. After a few 
banal observations, very impressively delivered, he presented me to one 
of the chiefs of a department, who was commissioned to take eare of 
me at dinner, I never saw such an animal before—the exact phy- 
siognomy of a wild boar, expressing sensuality, cunning, and cruelty, in 
every line. I have since heard that his propensities answer the 
promise of his face: that they had probably procured for him the 
honourable preference of the officials of the Holy Alliance, whose 
secret police-agent he was, and that people were glad to gratify his 
gluttony, in the hope of softening, as far as themselves were concerned, 
his inventive malice. } 

The first thing that strikes you on sitting at a German dinner-table, 
is the absence of the dinner itself, nothing but the desert and hors 
d’ceuvres (some of which are of a very unctuous kind) appear on the 
board. Soup is handed round—then small glasses of Malaga and 
Madiera, and patties or caviare; not pressed eaviare, such as you 
have it in England, but the moist roe of the belugena, which is the 
best thing in the way of eating I know. It is brought annually from 
Astrachan by Russian merchants. After the caviare, came a bouilli, 
with onion sauce; then greasy cutlets, with carrots suspended in 
butter and flour; a ragout of fresh tongue, with a sour sauco and 
raisins! Sand, (a fish of the brackish Huff, not unlike haddock,) 
with chopped egg and beurre noir, fricassee of chicken, cauliflower, 
and small sausages, tasting of nothing but nutmeg. Then reebuck 
and other descriptions of game everroasted, (or baked,) and accom- 
panied by ten or more sorts of admirable preserves, a large boar’s 
head, and finally, pudding, jellies, and cakes, of great variety and 
merit. 

Such was the dinner; and it must be admitted that there were 
redeeming passages in it; but I must not forget to mention, that it 
commenced at two and ended at six o’clock, nor some peculiarities in 
the arrangement of it. In the first place, the knife and fork are 
never change. those who object te blending blancmange with the 
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garlic of a preceding dish, wipe the knife upon their bread, but it is 
impossible that much of savour can rest upon the knife, because they 
convey all the esculeats upon it to their mouths; and the iron fork 

for steel or silver ones have not reached them yet) serves chiefly to 
pick the teeth. I never saw a Prussian omit this ceremony; and 
being the only act of cleanliness in use amongst them, it is very proper 
that it should be publicly performed. Apropos of cleanliness, I heard 
that a great military lady here, lately saw, for the first time, a certain 
piece of dressing-room furniture at the French consul’s house. Ona 
its use being explained, (not by the consul, I hope,) she seemed greatly 
pleased with the refinement, and had one made like it; but a cold and 
inflammation of the bowels having followed the very first bricf essay, 
the dangerous innovation has been held in great horror ever since. 
To return to the table. Another ugly trick of the Prussians is that 
of making their bread into pellets, long worms, or tee-totums; but 
they do not generally venture to put the latter in movement during 
dinners of ceremony. 

Yesterday I had a dinner invitation of another kind. The banker 
to whom I was recommended, asked me to meet some thirty fat and 
greasy citizens. I do confess I have no love for traders; their manners 
are always bad; their conversation is never interesting, and their 
morals are very generally questionable. Shylock appears to me a 
softened portrait of the Jewish trader, and the Christian merchants 
bear a strong family likeness to the celebrated Mr. John Inkle, late of 
London. It must, however, be acknowledged, that if they are not 
an amiable body, they are a very useful one, and great allowance 
should be made for the effeet of. employing the mind in nothing hut 
considerations of gain. The Sire de Crequi, if he had been brought 
up in a counting-house, would never have entertained a chivalric 
thought, 

The mereantile dinner was somewhat more abundant, and in worse 
taste than the military one I have just described; and the gravity of 
that banquet was more supportable than the coarse jocularity of this. 
I had hoped that it would ead at the same hour, but there is no reason 
why German eating should ever end. It would be impossible for a 
dark-haired people (whose digestion is always weaker than it is 
with persons of the opposite complexion) to eat and drink as these do. 
The desert ended, tea, which most of the people softened with 
brandy instead of cream, succeeded to coffee; cakes of different kinds 
were presented at intervals of ten minutes ; then smoked goose breasts, 
ham, sausages, punch, and sweet wine, were eagerly demolished. It 
was not until eleven o'clock that the interesting party separated to sup 
at their respective dwellings. 

There are but two booksellers in Kénigsberg, which, for an univer- 
sity town, is almost as remarkable as their being no hair-dressers. 1 
observed some cheap editions of the Greek and Latin classics, which 
appeared to be ae and a great number of sentimental almanacks. 


The new publications that I bought were not calculated to lessen my 

distaste for German composition. The iteration of adjectives to 

express known properties, assail you in all alike; they talk of “ the 
t sea,” “ sweet sugar,” and “ cold ice.” 
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Suppose it was necessary to say, that, on a fine October morning, 
the Baron and Baroness of Rockenhausen left their family mansion, 
to place their eighth son, Ludowig, at school, at Krahwinkel, a town 
two miles off; the Baron and Baroness grieve to part with their boy, 
to whom they intend a great deal of good advice, and give a great deal 
of bad pastry. After leaving the child at school, they dine at an 
inn, and return to sup at their chateau. A popular German author 
would express the same meaning in something like the following 
manner :— 

The morning’s repast was scarce ended, and the sun-flowers that 
surrounded the oft heriditarily transmitted and somewhat time- 
injured chiteau of Rockenhausen, had but just rendered to the 
warm beams of heaven the accumulated vapour that had earlier 
refreshed them in dewy globules, when the Baron and Baronness of 
Rockenhansen entered their travelling carriage, attended by four 
domestics only, and accompanied by their son Ludowig, who had 
just five months from that time completed his eleventh year. A more 
than common interest attached itself to this boy. With its parents, 
perhaps, it had its rise in the fact of bis being their eighth child, and 
of his possessing the same robust health that distinguished his eleven 
brothers and sisters. I say, eleven, for one, alas! the first-born girl, 
who promised every grace of loveliness and brilliant intellect—that 
one In fine, the fostered bud had felt but three weeks’ sun, 
when it was nipped by the relentless ricketts!! 

* * ™ * ~ * > * * . 

The party are now silently seated, and the skilful coachman, 
(Wilhelm Behrent, who had followed the good fortunes of the Rocken- 
hausens for nearly forty years,) after dashing from the corner of his 
eye an unbidden tear, that the thought of his young master’s absence 
until Christmas had settled there, gives a gentle lash to the four faithful 
animals, and, in the next instant, the portals of the court exclude 
their lawful owner. 

Their way lies through several level meadows, where not only many 
coloured and scentless corn-flowers might be discovered, but also 
flaming and narcotic poppies were seen at intervals, proudly sustaining 
their cup-like heads, or modestly bowing them to the breeze. 

These objects were not lost to the contemplation of the sorrowing 
party. The Baron felt the necessity of the sacrifice he was about to 
make, and inwardly resolved that his son should not finally leave the 
seminary until he could discourse of the Kantian philosophy, repeat 
whole lines of. Latin, and read, without much of hesitation, words that 
might even consist of more syllables than two. The neglect of his 
own education made him admit the necessity of that course ; a neces- 
sity not so obvious to his gentle partner, but she penetrated her 
husband's wish, and submitted withouta murmur to her son’s becoming 
erudite. 

Ludowig was no ordinary child; and though remarkable for a 
degree of obesity rare at his time of life, he took pleasure in riding, 
vaulting, the discharge of miniature cannon, and in the game of 
dominos, where he displayed great powers of combination. His par- 
tiality to dogs and hatred of cats, were early conspicuous. His large 
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blue eyes, with thin white brows, his well developed mouth, and the 
extraordinary squareness of his jaws, sufficiently indicated the gentle- 
ness, polish, susceptibility, and firmness of his nature. 

Silence reigned within the vehicle, and not a sound was heard, save 
the creaking of one (or both) of the hind wheels. Wilhelm, who 
knew that at the pace he drove, little was to be apprehended from the 
process of friction, scarcely ever looked behind him. Not a word 
was uttered ; but the kind Baroness had taken the precaution of filling 
the carriage pockets, and her own, with such confections aud condi- 
ments as she thought best calculated to allay the anguish of the 
parting hour. Cakes, sweetened with the saccharine sap of the 
occidental cane, studded with the sun-dried grape of Iberia, and 
leavened with the yellow rudiments of the chicken; sugar that a 
refining process had rendered transparent, and wild boar’s ham, the 
produce of the Baron’s chase, had been gradually, but silently 
exhausted. Taking from the basket the only remaining offering, 
provided for the interesting and still expecting child, she laid it in his 
warm, moist hand, and kissed away some of the macerated raspberries, 
that clung round his lips. It was a crocus-coloured orange. His 
finger quickly effected a puncture through which to pump out its 
refreshing pulp. The father’s eye was upon him; he observed that 
the orifice was not so large as to exclude a portion of the acid rind 
from contact with the rising juice. He saw that his child must taste 
of bitterness, while confident of gratification; and, by an admirable 
connexity of ideas, he applied the saddening image before him to the 
ordinary lot of created beings. Overpowered by this reflection, he 
sunk back, and wept without restraint. 

As when in autumn a half-faded leaf in the solitary valley silently 
gravitates into the peaceful rivulet, that bears it gently on its bosom 
towards the vast ocean, where it finds a welcome tomb, so was the 
father borne, unresisting, to his destined place. “ My child!” said he, 
“my son! remember that you ” A convulsive sob suppressed the 
remainder. “ Papa,” replied the boy emphatically, “indeed I will.” 
At this instant, the checked horses stand at the door of a gymnasium, 
and Ludowig is embraced by the gladdened preceptor. 

This ended, the Baron and Baroness retired to the nearest inn to 
dinner; after which, with feelings much relieved, they returned to 
the country in time to meet their assembled family at a cheerful and 
substantial supper. : 

How they came back to Krihlwinkel to bring Ludowig home for the 
Christmas holidays, and what befel them then, will be detailed in a 
future paper of greater length, and of still more anxious interest than 
this brief narrative. 

In this sketch of German style, I do not give the inversion of 
sentences, which may in some degree depend on idiom, though it adds 
very materially to the inflated effect. 

The students here (as at other German Universities) do not live in 
colleges. They merely attend lectures at the different professor’s 
houses, at stated hours, if they think fit to do so, for their presence is 
not enforced, nor their absence punished. The dress and appearance 
of these young men is little in accordance with pretensions to scholastic 
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austerity. Those who profess jacobinism, wear white riding ceats, 
with black collars, and small red eaps, after the fashion of Kotzebue’s 
murderer, Sandt. The patriots affect the old Germanic costume, or 
the former academic dress of Heidelberg; and the moderns trick 
themselves out in fancy dresses—green coats, embroidered with silver, 
and yellow leather breeches, with jack-boots, are in high vogue. They 
all carry a little silver bust of Albertus (founder of the University ) 
in their caps. It is the distinctive badge of a student. Swords are 
no longer permitted to be worn by them. 








ACCOUNT OF THE REBELLION IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 
IN THE YEAR 1823, 


[We hope our readers will not turn up their noses at a Revolution 
on a small scale, about which they may very likely know no more 
than we did till our Correspondent furnished us with these details. 
We would not for the world withhold from any young gentleman 
who may be training for the office of Colonial-Governor, so bright a 
pattern of what a Colonial-Goyernor may become—how he may 
rid himself of troublesome people—how he may run away while 
others fight, and run back again when the fighting is over, and gather 
the laurels, as a careful farmer does the corn his labourers have 
cut, into his own barn, Above all, how he may write proclamations, 
setting forth how magnanimous he is, and how Divine Providence 
sent him to this colony, in its beneficent care for the inhabitants 
thereof. It is true the last sentence is not so pleasant. In spite 
of all his excellencies, poor General Martinez, it seems, happened to 
be fined, and recalled to give an account of himself. But let not 
our embryo Governor fear: this occurs only in Spain.—Ep. ] 





Tue remoteness of the scene at which the following events took 
place, and the insignificance of the result, have thrown into obscurity and 
oblivion the efforts made by a few virtuous citizens of the Philippine 
Islands, to free them from the atrocious despotism under which they 
have so long groaned. Three centuries have elapsed since their 
discovery and conquest by the celebrated Magallanes, whose crimes 
and cruelties at length received their chastisement from the hand of 
one of his unfortunate victims. While hunting down some of the 
Ri he fell mortally wounded by an arrow, shot by the King of 

eb. 

At the time of the Spanish invasion, the natives made the most 
determined resistance, but in vain, They failed, not from any infe- 
riority in courage, but from a want of discipline and of some directing 
head. The Chinese, who had been long settled in the country, were not 


indifierent spectators of the miseries and barbarities inflicted on the 
enslaved Indians; and after the latter had twenty-seven times taken 
up arms for the liberation of their country, the Chinese were moved by 
compassion to assist them. They fought bravely by their side, leaving 
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no less than twenty-seven thousand men on the field of battle, but 
with no better success. 

The four histories of these islands, written by Spanish missionary 
friars, (a race of men to whom a large share of these and similar 
enormities may be traced,) present a horrible picture, although they 
have endeavoured, as might be expected, to throw a veil over the mest 
atrocious acts of cruelty committed by their countrymen. They could 
not make even an approach to the truth, without divulging many of 
their own iniquities. 

The present narrative relates entirely to recent events. I shall 
make no allusion to former histories, which no friend of freedom, and 
especially no Englishman, can read without indignation and horror. 

In the year 1819 the Indians attempted to throw off the Spanish 
yoke. It then appeared from incontestible facts that the priests had 
made use of the vilest arts of superstition, and had debased the minds 
of the people by terror, in order to render them servile and submissive. 
At the instigation of the Archbishop, they caused the assassination of 
a considerable number of the European inhabitants, under pretext thut 
they had poisoned the large river Pasig, which separates the city of 
Manilla from the surrounding country. The Indians were kept in 
such a state of ignorant credulity, that they blindly believed a thing 
obviously impossible. They however wished to take advantage of this 
pretext for freeing themselves from the tyranny of the government, by 
killing all the European Spaniards; but a great number of the latter 
having assembled, and finding that the government did not repress 
these massacres, armed themselves, defeated the Indians, and drove 
them into the mountains. ‘The Archbishop not only strove by his 
assertions to make the people believe that the water of the river was 
poisoned, but issued a proclamation, in order to give more weight to 
the imposture. The government, seeing that hundreds of persons 
daily died of thirst, issued a decree, compelling all merchants and 
inhabitants of the islands who had any liquors in their possession, to 
distribute them gratuitously among the inhabitants. Such was the 
state of this colony in 1819. 

We must now, however, pass on to the more immediate object of this 
paper. General Juan Antonio Martinez, who had for many years been 
Governor of the Philippine Islands, conceived the projeet of declaring 
himself absolute Monarch, and rendering them independent of the 
mother country; and as he perceived that in order to accomplish his 
object he must remove all the principal merchants, who enjoyed great 
consideration, and in case of a revolt would have all the people on their 
side, he denounced them to the Spanish government as guilty of high 
treason, and issued orders for the arrest of twenty-two of the most 
wealthy and respectable of their body. They were instantly hurvied 
on board ship, to be conveyed to Spain for trial. He drew up an 
impeachment, in which he falsely aceused them of endeavouring to 
stir up a Revolution for the purpose of rendering the islands independent 
of the mother country, and rs gaa his assertions by a number of 
suborned oaths. This harsh and tyrannical proceeding was extremely 
distasteful to the people, who began to concert means of ridding them- 
selves of so infamous a ruler. As soon as he learnt the general 
discontent, he issued the following proclamation, with a view to 
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tranquillize the minds of the people, and to gain them over to his 


interest :-— 


INHABITANTS OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS,— 

A horrible conspiracy was on foot, by which your commerce, your manufactures, 
your property, your repose, and your lives were threatened. The indefatigable zeal 
of your Governor, and his ardent desire for your happiness, combined with the most 
active vigilance, have enabled him‘ to discover and defeat so criminal an undertaking, 
by arresting the leaders of a conspiracy ; he is now drawing up their impeachment, 
in order that they may be tried and condemned with the utmost rigour of the law. 
The peaceful citizens may live secure that the rigorous watchfulness of a paternal 
Governor is solely employed against the disturbers of public tranquillity, order, and 
religion, while it protects the virtue, and secures the peace and happiness of all 
deserving persons. Continue then to manifest your reverence and attachment for the 
most holy of all religions. Obey the constituted authorities and their wise decrees, 


and doubt not that my affection for you will be eternal, and my desire for your happi- 
ness unbounded. 

Manilla, January 3d, 1823. 

General Martinez having thus got rid of these merchants, whose 
hostility he most feared, began to pursue the most atrocious measures, 
arresting every body who could oppose the slightest resistance to his 
will. The principal object of his dread was Captain Andres Novales, 
a native of the islands, and a man of great courage, as will appear in 
the sequel, who, being a zealous liberal, and a man of talent, found 
means to discover all the Governor’s intrigues. Martinez, not being 
able to find any pretext for open violence against Novales, de- 
termined at any rate to get rid of him, and for this purpose ordered 
him to the fort of Misamis, in the island of Mindunao. Here 
he would be engaged in hostilities with the Sultan who annually 
devastates the Philippine Islands, making two or three thousand 
prisoners, whom the Spanish Government is obliged to redeem by 
the payment of a heavy ransom. Novales having received this 
order, and knowing that the General aimed at his destruction on 
account of his great influence in his regiment, determined to proclaim 
the independence of the islands on the very night in which he was 
ordered to embark for Misamis. But the moment was not yet arrived ; 
and by this precipitation he ruined a project which, if matured, would 
have conferred the most inestimable benefits on his country. I ought 
here to give some details of the character and previous life of a man 
who may be regarded as the sole author and leader of this revolution, 
or rather revolt. Don Andres Novales was a native of Manilla. His 
father was a captain in the Spanish army, and his mother descended 
from one of the most distinguished families in the islands. From his 
infancy he gave the strongest indications of courage and high spirit, 
and inclination for a military life. He studied the art of war with the 
utmost zeal and industry, and at the same time evinced all the qualities 
which could fit him to become a citizen, a patriot, and a defender of 
his country. At the age of fourteen he determined to signalize himself 
in the service. He had for some time held the rank of lieutenant, 
having entered the service as a cadet when only nine, and hearing that 
Spain had declared war against France, he applied to his Lieutenant- 
colonel for leave to serve in Europe. The Colonel reminded him of 
his extreme youth, and that he would lose the rank he held in the 
colonial service by volunteering into that of the mother couutry, to 
which Novales replied, that a soldier served his country not by his rank 


Jvan Anronio Martinez. 
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but by his courage and patriotism; that he was determined to serve 
as a private soldier, and to acquire distinction by his exertions and by 
his blood. Having obtained his Colonel's permission, he went to Spain, 
where he served as a volunteer through the whole war, steadily refusing 
rank, and seeking every occasion of being foremost in action. The war 
in Spain being at an end, he returned to his native country, where he 
obtained the rank of Captain. Ue continued to serve with the same 
zeal and activity, and maintained the strietest discipline. His military 
knowledge was acquired not only from study, but from practice and 
accurate observation of all that passed in the Peninsula, and he had 
formed a system of tactics for himself. Novales was regarded with an 
eye of jealousy by all the other officers, who felt their own inferiority 
both as military men and citizens. General Martinez soon perceived 
this hostility, and resolved to turn it to his own advantage. 

At ten o’clock of the night of the 2nd of June, 1823, Novales 
entered the barrack of the King’s regiment, to which he belonged, 
accompanied by the sub-lieutenant, Ruiz, and calling about him all the 
inferior officers, he told them that the moment for proclaiming their 
independence, and for freeing their country from tyranny had arrived. 
He assured them that although General Martinez affected to hold 
constitutional opinions, he had, in fact, no other object than to render 
himself absolute master of the island. They unanimously resolved 
to join Novales, and declared that they were ready to sacrifice their 
lives for the'good of their country. He therefore ordered the ser- 
geants and sergeant-majors to repair immediately to their respective 
companies, and to acquaint the soldiers with their intentions. He 
exhorted them to have no fear of the result, and to put the regiment 
instantly under arms. As soon as he had ascertained that all was 
ready, he sent the sub-lieutenant, Ruiz, to arrest the Commandant of 
of the Piazza, and sub-inspector of the army, Don Mariano Fernandez 
de Folgueras. The Commandant resisted, and after repeatedly 
refusing to surrender himself to Ruiz, prepared to make a desperate 
defence, protesting that he would not be taken while he held the sword 
which he had drawn to revenge himself on any who might attack him. 
Saying this, he laid his hand on his sword, but Ruiz being more 
active than he, rushed upon him and killed him with his dagger. On 
leaving the Commandant’s house, he. immediately hastened to the 
houses of all the other authorities, whom he afrested and secured 
without resistence. While Ruiz was thus occupied, Novales put all 
tbe European officers under arrest. Though he knew this precaution 
was rendered necessary by their hostility to his designs, he treated 
them all with the greatest courtesy, and as brothers in arms. Ruiz 
then went to arrest his Lieutenant-colonel, Don Jose Santa-Romana, 
but did not find him at home. He had set out to acquaint General 
Martinez, who was at the baths, three miles from the city, with what 
was passing. Novales having ascertained that all the authorities were 
under arrest, dispatched a serjeant with two hundred men to the 
artillery barracks, with orders to take possession of them, and of the 
arsenal, As soon as they reached the artillery barracks, the sergeant 
summoned the Commandant, and repeated to him the order he had 
received from Captain Novales, to take possession of the arsenal. 
The Commandant replied: “I will never desert my post, but as I know 
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I carnot resist your force, I promise to supply you with whatever arms 
and smmunition you want, on condition that you do not attempt to 
enter here. If you do not agree to this, I am ready to defend it to 
the last extremity.” The sergeant ordered his detachment to retire to 
a litte distance, and received from the Commandant a quantity of 
amm inition. 

Atthe same time, Novales, with another detachment, presented 
himself before the fort of Saint Jago, which commands the town of 
Manila, and summoned the Commandant, who happened to be his 
own »wother. “This isthe moment,” said he, “my dear brother, to 
liberate our country from the hands of oppressors. I am already 
master of the city and of the palace, and of all the constituted autho- 
rities I therefore exhort you to join with me in proclaiming inde- 
pendence in the fort you command, and to prepare to defend the sacred 
cause like a true citizen.” Mariano Novales, who was a royalist, and 
thought he should make his own fortune in this affair, and receive 
some great recompense for his adherence to the government, and who 
cared neither for his country nor his brother, replied: “I will never 
become a traitor to the government, nor will I have any thing to do 
with vour conspiracy ; and without an order from the Captain-general, 
1 wil not surrender the fort. And now you may do as you please ; I 
wish you good luck.” Saying these words, he retired. Novales then 
returied into the town, to concert other measures. 

While these things were going on, two Indians escaped over the walls 
of the city, and went instantly to give information to General Martinez, 
who, vw I have said, was at the baths with all his family. The moment 
he received this intelligence, he began to weep like an infant, not 
knowiay what steps to take, and thinking of nothing but his own 
preservai:on and that of his family. He was in such a state of mind 
that ae + ould have decided upon nothing, had not four superior 
officers = ..0 happened to be with him, named Olea, Trastorsa, Lequira, 
and Santa-Romana got together some regiments which were stationed 
without the city, and formed them into a division. They then went 
to General Martinez and told him what they had done, urging him at 
the same time to put himself at the head of this division to encourage 
the soldiers. The General, whose fears exaggerated the danger, 
showed the greatest reluctance to expose himself, and evidently 
thought the Revolution better organized than it really was ; buat finding 
that he could not escape without proclaiming himself a coward, he 
consented to march at the head of the division. As soon as they pre- 
sented themselves before the gates of Manilla, Novales prepared to 
defend the town; and at the first gun that was fired, the valorous 
governor fled, leaving his division without a Commandant. Lieutenant- 
colonel Santa-Romana, who was senior ofheer, seeing this specimen of 
his General's bravery, took the command, and commenced a vigorous 
attack. The brave Novales, after a hot fire of five hours, which, he 
sustained with the most undaunted courage, was wounded. As the 
Sub-lieutenant, Ruiz, was also wounded, and they had lost fifty men 
out of their very inferior force, they were compelled to abandon their 
post, and to return into the Palacio de la Cindad. Santa-Romana 
then entered the city, and blockaded the Palacio, into which Novales 
had retreated. This brave man was now incapacitated by his wound from 
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conducting the defence, and the sergeants who had taken the command, 
surrendered to Lieutenant-colonel Santa-Romana, who instantly threw 
into prison Novales, Ruiz, and the tweuty-three sergeants of the regiment. 

As soon as General Martinez, who was at a short distance from 
Manilla, heard that Santa-Romana had subdued the rebels, he made a 
sort of triumphal entry into the town, as if he were a conqueror, and 
instantly ordered a military commission to try the rebels within two 
hours. ‘The very same officers, and some European subalterns, who had 
' been arrested by Novales, were taken out of prison to form the Council 
of War, contrary to all military laws. As soon as they were assembled, 
they dispensed with all forms, and condemned Novales, Ruiz, and 
twenty-one sergeants to be shot at five o’clock in the afternoon. Two 
were pardoned in consequence of their youth. Novales and Ruiz, 
though both were severely wounded, received their sentence with the 


utmost intrepidity, and without betraying the least fear or regret at. 


the prospect of death. They reproached all the officers who composed 
the Commission with their abject spirit in wishing to live under a 
despotism, and declared that they were perfectly contented to die in 
so holy a cause. They were all twenty-three immediately led into a 
church, where a number of Capuchin friars immediately came about 
them, exhorting them to confess, attewpting to allure or terrify them 
with the grossest and most degrading pictures of hell and heaven. 
Novales and Ruiz refused to hear their disgusting nonsense, declaring 
that they had nothing to reproach themselves with, and that they 
would do the same again for the deliverance of their country. All 
the sergeants imitated the example of these true heroes, persisting in 
the declaration of their opinions, and in refusing to listen to the lies 
and impositions of the infamous Capuchins, who, when the time of 
execution drew near, withdrew, (ashamed and enraged that they could 
not subjugate the firm minds of these men,) exclaiming that they 
were damned to all eternity, and that the devil would immediately 
have possession of their souls. At five o’clock they were led to the 
place of execution. Novales said, with a clear and firm voice:— 
“ Comrades, we have nothing to reproach ourselves with, and though 
we have been unsuccessful, we may hope in a few minutes to join the 
company of Brutus, and of all who have died for liberty and for their 
country, and to breathe a purer air than here.” Then, turning to the 
people, he said: “ Let my death and that of my companions be an 
example to you; we die innocent, for having attempted to give you 
freedom—” He would have continued, but his voice was drowned by 
the drums which the Governor had ordered to beat for fear the people 
should be moved to a second revolt. Picquets being formed, they 
were all shot at the same time, and their bodies left till the following 
day on the same spot, as a warning to the people. 

The following morning the Governor issued a proclamation, addressed 
to the people in the following terms :— 

ciTIzeENns,— 

The Supreme Bemg, God, the God of your fathers, who by means of the 
Spanish Government redeemed you frem paganism and infidelity, and received you 
into the bosom of our Holy Mother, the Catholic and Roman Church, has, by his high 
and incomprehensible decrees, ordained, in his care for your welfare and preservation, 
and that of your children and families, that I should have been sent to these islands, 
with a chosen body of worthy and brave soldiers, to oppose the perfidious machiua- 
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tions of those wicked and ambitious men who intended to declare themselves absolute 
masters of the country. Being always averse to shed human ‘blood, I contented 
myself, in the first instance, with banishing from these delicious regions, the evil doers 
who wished to oppress you. In spite of this generous conduct on my part, their secret 


agents conceived various insane projects, which they sought to carry into effect by 
arms. On the 3rd of this month, the perverse Novales, ex-Captain of the King’s 


regiment, together with the ex-Sub-Lieutenant Ruiz, of the same corps, and the 
greater part of the sergeants, seduced the incautious soldiers ; and having basely assassi- 
nated the most worthy commandant of the Piazza, sub-inspector of the army, the most 
Excellent Von Marisno Fernandez de Folgueras, tried to get possession of the fort of 
Saint Jago and of the Piazza, They were defeated in their attempt upon the fort, by 
the care and foresight of Major Don Placido Duro, but made themselves masters of 
the Palace and the Piazza, arresting many officers and other persons. As soon as I 
was informed of this horrible attempt, I flew with the rapidity of lightning, at the 
head of a small column composed of the corps of artillery, the brave grenadiers of the 
Queen’s battalion, a smal] part of the Prince’s regiment, and the light horse of Luzon, 
and entered the Piazza, aided by the brave battalion of Pampangos, under the com- 
mand of its illustrious officers, whose names will be known to the public, as well as 
those of the intrepid cavalry of Luzon. These gallant men succeeded in destroying the 
cowards who had shut themselves up in the Palace and in the Chapter House, whence 
they fired in a manner which showed their alarm, Lut were at length compelled to 
surrender to the brave soldiers who defended the just cause. They were soon made 
prisoners, and were consequently shot, according to the sentence passed by a military 
Commission. The infamous Novales, Ruiz, and twenty-one other traitors thus received 
the punishment due to their crimes ; the corporals and privates were pardoned, as 
being only blind instruments of the iniquity of others. Novales intended to declare 
himself Emperor of the Philippine Islands, to sack the churches, the hospitals, and 
private houses, and to murder every individual, whether European or Indian, who 
opposed his wishes ; to levy fresh taxes on the inhabitants, by which he meant to 
enrich himself, and, as soon as he had made his fortune, to abscond ; but divine Pro- 
vidence, which watches over this chosen part of the Spanish nation, would not permit 
such atrocities. The terrible sword of justice placed im my hand, and guided by the 
God of armies, will fall upon the heads of evil doers, who disturb the public tranquil- 
lity and good order. 

Philippines! the Spanish Government protects you, and its beneficent laws secure 
your liberty. You shall not be subjected to the command of tyrannical usurpers, who 
will plunge you into misery, and into the most ignominious slavery. You may live 
in the perfect assurance that the Captain-general, Governor of these Islands, will 
always be ready to shed his blood in your defence. 


June 6th, 1823. Jvan Anronto Marrrnez. 


You will remark here, that although it was Mariano Novales, the 
brother of the unfortunate Andres, who was Commandant of the fort, 
and in that capacity had the power of delivering it into his brother’s 
hands, which he refused to do, General Martinez makes no mention 
of him in his proclamation, but gives all the credit of the resistance to 
Placido Duro. Not content with this injustice, he threw him into 
prison, where he remains to this day, without any prospect of libera- 
tion; such is the reward of his zeal and loyalty. Lieutenant-colonel 
Santa-Romana saw with indignation that General Martinez, in his 
proclamation, appropriated to himself the whole credit of subduing the 
rebellion, while it was notorious that he had fled at the sound of the 
first gun, and had shown the utmost indifference about everything but 
his own preservation: as he naturally wished the Spanish Government 
should know to whom it was indebted for the suppression of a revolu- 


~ 


tion which would probably have become very serious, he determined 
to unmask General Martinez, and to prove that his valour had been 
displayed in flying to a country-house, three miles from the scene of 
danger. He therefore, at length, determined to issue the following 


proclamation :— 
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PEOPLE OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS,— ! 


I am far from wishing to boast of what I did on the 3d of June in subduing the 
rebellion, which, but for prompt measures, might have caused serious disorder in the 
country. It is, however, right that you should know, that General Martinez, the 
Governor of these Islands, being informed of what was passing in the town, instead of 
concerting any such measures, thought fit to devote his whole attention to his own safety 
and that of his family, and to issue no orders whatever for the conduct of the army on 
this critical occasion. being, therefore, the oldest superior officer, and having the good 
of my country at heart, I determined immediately to collect all the forces I could. 
After I had accomplished this, it was with the utmost difficulty I could prevail on his 
Excellency, the Captain-General, to take the command; and on our arrival at the 
gate of the town, he thought fit to desert his post, for.personal reasons which I shall 
not here animadvert upon. This being the case, I immediately took the command of 
the small column I had assembled, and after five hours’ fighting, succeeded in quelling 
the revolt. “The moment General Martinez heard of this he hastened back to the 
town, resumed the command, and appropriated to himself the merit of what had been 
done by others. I thought it my duty to lay before you a statement of my own conduct 
on this occasion, not with a view to obtain any reward for it, but solely to give you 
a proof of my attachment to my country and to my fellow-citizens. 


September 9th, 1823. — Josr Sanra-Romawna, Lieut-Col. | 


Santa-Romana caused a great many copies of this proclamation to 
be stuck about the town. The people, who knew the insatiable ambi- 
tion of General Martinez, read it with great pleasure. Several of the 
Governor’s parasites immediately brought him copies of it, and urged 
him to write an answer, in order to justify himself in the eyes of the 
people; with this advice he complied, and ordered the following reply 
to be instantly printed, and fixed up in all the usual places in the 
capital and throughout the islands. 


Reply of the Captain-General of these Islands to the Manifesto of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Don José Santa-Romana concerning the Occurrences of the 2d and 3d of June, 1823. 


Si1r,—Chance has placed in my hands the Manifesto which you have addressed to 
the public, for the purpose of raising yourself in the estimation of you country, —_ 
fellow-citizens and fellow-soldiers, on account of your military and political conduct, 
on the night of the 2d, and the morning of the 3d of June. It does not appear to me, 
sir, that it was necessary for you to publish these uncalled-for details of your conduct, 
since I had made quite sufficient mention of it in the general order of the day of the 
8th of August ; but since you have thought fit to give a more full report of the part 
you took on that occasion, I think you ought not to have arrogated to yourself the 
credit of all the measures that were taken for the chastisement of a small number of 
wretched men, headed by a mad captain, without means or influence, and a sub- 
lieutenant of a similar character, who were the sole leaders of a rebellion. You forget, 
sir, that you were not the only individual who entered the palace, or who drove them 
out of it, and that you were not the first who presented himself before the Piazza ; 
that you entered at the same moment with the lieutenant of the Queen’s battalion, Don 
Salvador Gonsalez, Captain Don Gabriel de la Ballina, of the King’s Regiment, Don 
Francisco Lecarequi, Lieutenant of the Light Horse of Luzon, and D. Vincente Santa 
Clara, Lieutenant of the Prince’s battalion. The former, at my desire, collected some 
troops and entered, the second voluntarily did the same, the third fought bravely and 
wounded the miserable Ruiz, and the fourth protected the entrance of Gonzalez into the 
palace, with a small detachment of his regiment and that of Pam . You have 
f , sir, or you never knew, the precautions I took, and that D. Felix Ruiz, and 
D. José Carillas, and the intrepid Captain la Ballina attacked the rebels according to 
my orders. You have endeavoured to throw blame on all the chiefs and commanders 
of the army, although they all acted with the greatest zeal, and are deserving of the 
highest praise ; yet, with a modesty to their courage, they contented themselves 
with e ing my orders, without ende ; to court the applause of the people 
for actions which they thought in the common course of their duty. My moderation, 
my dignity, and my character, do not permit me to address any reproaches 
to on, le, which eceld cal wound my own self-esteem. the poomenee Shae 

yes, saw my actions, and the arm the measures I pursued for the chastise- 
ment of the rebels and the preservation of public tranquillity, both within our walls 

Aprit, 1826. 2M - 
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and throughout the islands. I can rae Ba dispense, sir, with your testimony in 


my favour, being known not only in Spain in other countries ; I therefore do not 
complain of your proclamation ; preset 4 ns ipagrmaehy you may, 
as it cannot fail to excite just resentment , and to expose you to the 
ceasure of the public, and of all the officers. did not stand in need of 
applauses for their conduct on the 3d of June to immortalize their names, since there 
was not a single officer, nor even the lowest corporal in the whole army, who had not 
covered himself with laurels in the femous wer againet Brance, in which dheyasatched 
siteny nisemeh Gane from the hands of the tyrant, and restored their country to 
om. 

God preserve you many years. 
Manilla, September 11th, 1823. Juan Antonio Martinez. 

After this proclamation nothing more was said on either side. I 
cannot, however, conclude this narrative without mentioning that the 
Spanish government, two months ago, recognized the innocence of the 
twenty-two merchants whom General Martinez threw into prison, and 
afterwards sent to Spain to be tried. They are set at liberty, and 
will probably pass through London on their way home. The 
Spanish government having come to a knowledge of the intrigues and 
disgraceful conduct of General Martinez, has, moreover, sentenced him 
to pay a fine of fifty thousand crowns, current money, and to repair to 


Spain to give an account of his actions. 
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Tur discovery of a new plant, under the name of the Trichomanes 
Elegans, was about twenty years ago announced to the botanical 
world by Mr. Fudge, and his deseription of it has been copied into 
all the botanical systems at home and abroad. About six months 
ago the Duke of Marlborough received a communication from a 
French naturalist, stating that he had spent the twenty best years of 
his life in an unwearied and vain search after the Trichomanes 
Elegans, and earnestly requesting the duke to institute some i 
about it; his Grace on this attended the Linnzan Society, aod ex- 
pressed a wish that a committee might be appointed to examine into 
the nature of this said Trichomanes, in the search of which a good 
gentleman had wasted a life. At the investigation, in the very face 
of its parent and godfather, the several parts of which the specimen 
was composed were separated by the application of a little warm 
water, and the whole plant was found to be artificially made up, like 
some of our reputed mermaids, composed of odds and ends, incongruous 
joints, fleshy heads, and fishy tails. The astonishment of the dis- 
appointed botanists could only be 7 to the surprise of the Noble 
Trustees, who found petit-or when they expected gold plate. Set a 
; but perhaps the adage might scarcely be deemed civil. 





What a case was that of the poor naturalist, who had, for twenty 

years, run over the world in quest of this non-existing Trichomanes ! 
February 25th.—If we are to believe the newspaper report, Mr. 

Peter Moore made a strangely ingenuous speech last night: in the 
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debate on the silk trade, in the House of Commons. I ¢opy from 
a morning paper :— 

“Mr. P. Moors said, he rose without any calculation. He 
wished to advocate public right, publie principle, and popular in- 
terest, without any principle. The Hon. Member went on to 
describe the state of distress existing at Coventry, and implored both 
the House and his Majesty’s Ministers to grant the committee. In 
a case so urgent he cared not for protecting duties or prohibitions— 
he would throw all overboard—[not thyself, my Peter! }—but he 
would save the people. [good man!] Let the smugglers go on and 
maraud as they might, and let them be hung as fast as they could be 
taken.” [kind gentleman! ] 

The assertion, in the first clause, that Mr. Peter Moore rose 
without any calculation, wants only a single qualification, as the 
speech was evidently caleulated for Coventry; but the avowal in the 
second sentence, that he would advocate public right, &c. without any 
principle, is of a rare ingenuousness. Nothing could be more natural 
than Mr. P. Moore’s wish for the committee. On the same principle 
that the tanner recommended leather as the best of fortifications for a 
besieged city, Mr. P. Moore recommends a committee. He has found 
committees extremely good things, and naturally, though quackishly, 
recommends in every case, that from which he has derived such signal 
benefit. As for throwing duties overboard, that is the first thing 
which is done in parliamentary committees ; I mean such committees 
as cause certain members of the most honourable of all houses to love 
the very name of committee as synonymous with the acquisition of all 
good things. ‘The exhortation to hang all the smugglers is at present 
premature, as no law to that end is in effect ; and whenever any ad- 
dition is made to our criminal code, parliament, in its justice, will see 
the superior claims to hanging of some gentlemen who have carried 
on an illicit trafhe in certain numbered rooms in a great house in 
Westminster. ‘Till these offenders on a grand scale are handed over 
to Jack Ketch, we cannot hear of hanging for the smaller fry of 
rogues. 

‘Sani commenced a just and spirited attack on the Eldon party last 
night, by speaking of a faction small in numbers, when the So 
ridiculously enough taking this description to themselves, cried, “ No, 
No.” 

If you mention vice or bribe, 
"Tis so pat to alll the tribe, 
Each cries that was levell’d at me. 


27th.—Another meeting of the Arigna Mining Company. Mr. 
Brogden, as before, protested his innocence, and again avowed his re- 
solution, by no means to part with the money. Surely that is a good 
old proverb which says that “ Brag is a good dog, but Hold-fast is a 
better?’ and Mr. Brogden is determined to be both these. good dogs, 
he brags and holds fast too; he boasts his innocence, and pockets the 
price of it. He cannot think of refunding the 1047/., it would look 
so like guilt. I wonder intial oo permet pocketing ss 
looks like. Yesterday he , in : rms, the con- 
duct of the directors in taking 15,000/. for the mines more than they 
had paid for thom. “He ae, yl says the report, “ as little 
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differing in its principle from a felony.” But, nevertheless, Mr. 
Brogden is content to play the part of the receiver—a share of the 
stolen goods has passed into his possession, and he retains possession 
of it, because innocence never returns money. “ He declared himself 
incapable of participating in such a transaction.” Considered as a 
transaction, it was bad; but there seems to be no objection to parti- 
cipating in the 15,000/., the profits of it; the quarrel is with the men, 
not with the innocent money. The 1047/. in Mr. Brogden’s pocket 
is not to blame, and why should he fall out with his unoffending bread 
and butter? 

— A STRONG FIGURE OF spEECH.—“ It (a bull of the Pope) is too 
long and stupid for insertion in our columns.”—The Representative. 

March 3rd.—Sir Anthony Carlisle astonished the natives at the 
College of Surgeons by taking an oyster as the subject of the last 
Hunterian Oration. He edified his hearers by giving the names of the 
oyster in all tongues, and then proceeded to dissect its liver. Fora long 
time people were at a loss to understand what had made the Hunterian 
Oration so fishy, but at last Lord Colchester was discovered among 
the audience, and it was immediately manifest that the oyster had 
been served up in compliment to his lordship, whose title is so closely 
associated with the fame of this fish. 

— Mignet’s history of the French Revolution was commenced on a 
very modest plan. He undertook to write a short history of the 
Revolution for the use of schools, but finding the work growing under 
his hands beyond his plan, he carried the manuscript to the book- 
seller, and asked him whether something more than ke had projected 
might not be made of it. The bookseller agreed that the work was a 
work for men, and consented to extend the plan of it, but still limited 
the author to a length which has rather cramped him in some places, 
more especially in the second volume. To supply these deficiencies 
M. Mignet is about to make some addition to the work. After all 
that has been written on the subject, the mass of English readers are 
very ignorant of the history of the French Revolution ; they know little 
or nothing of it, beyond its horrors, which they consider, as the late 
Lord Londonderry would have said, in a lump, without reference to 
the time and space over which they were spread. John Bull sees 
only the blood of the Revolution; let him read Mignet, and see also 
its brains—the wisdom, the virtue, the energy of it in its earlier 
stages, together with the frenzy and violence of its crisis. 

4th—The elephant which has just been savagely murdered, was 
a very Brogden in money matters, and returned nothing that came 
to hand. A friend of mine once witnessed a pleasant example 
of his proficiency in these affairs. The keeper having stated that 
the beast was so sagacious that he could distinguish good money 
from bad, a French from an English half-crown, a Frenchman 
present observed that he should like to try him, and threw into the 
cage a half-crown, which the elephant raised from the ground with 
his trunk, and having lifted it to his eye and seen and approved 
it, deposited it very soberly in a box at the top of his den. The 
keeper upon this highly extolled the sensible proceeding of the beast ; 
but the Frenchman demurred, observing, that he not signified 
whether it was good or bad—QOh, no fear of that, Sir,” ‘said 
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the keeper, “ your honour may be sure that its. good by his 
taking of it. The hanimal’s as sensible as a Christian, and he would 
not have taken the money if it had been bad.” “In that case,” re- 
joined the foreigner, “ I am satisfied, and should like to have my 
half-crown back again.” “Qh!” said the keeper, “if your honour 
fancies going into the cage to get the half-crown out your honour’s 
very welcome, and I'll open the door for your honour with all my 
heart; but, for my part, I would not go in to take any of his money 
out—no, not for a thousand pounds—for the hanimal’s for all the 
world like a Christian, and would tear any body limb from limb that 
did but look at his money, much more go to take any of it away from 


him.” 

10¢h.—We are the most modest people under the sun, and yet our 
modesty is a riddle. How is it that ladies, who would go into fits at 
the bare mention of breeches, or expire at the dinner-table, if you 
were to name the thigh of a chicken, will throng into an assize court, 
to hear the trial of an action for seduction? See what happened at 


Worcester the other day :— 
Worcester, March 7th. 

Sepuction.—Knott v. Crisp.—This was an action against the defendant, for the 
seduction of the plaintiff’s daughter. As soon as the case was called on, Mr. Baron 
Garrow, looking towards the throng of ladies who attended the court, said: ‘I do not 
desire the ladies to wait in court to hear any thing that may shock their modesty, unless 
they like it. y 

One or two ladies then retired, but the remainder were induced to keep their seats, by 
Mr. Campbell saying that he was not aware of any thing particuLaRLy indelicate 
that would come out in the course of the case.— Morning Chronicle, March 10th, 1826, 


— I have the gratification of being treated with the following 
interesting report in my newspaper of to-day. It is certainly pleasant 
to be regaled at one’s breakfast-table with the account of public-house 
carousals, written in the appropriate pot-house manner. The paragraph 
I copy is redolent of the smoke of tobacco and the effluvia of gin. The 


company is worshipful. 
Suakspertan Meztinc.—The fourth meeting of this society was held on Monday, 
at the Garrick’s Head Tavern, Bow-street, when another of these rich theatrical, 
musical treats was given toa large and highly respectable assemblage of gentlemen. 
The chairs were filled by Messrs. Isaacs and Blanchard. The cloth being removed, 
‘« Non Nobis” was finely sung by Messrs. Isaacs, Pearman, Bedford, Foster, and 
Gibbon. After which the chairman gave ‘‘ the King, the patron of the drama.” Mr. 
Isaacs was in fine yoice, and sang the ‘‘ Convent Monk’”’ with great effect, previous 
to his leaving the chair to attend the theatre. Mr. Pearman was called to fill the 
vacaucy ; and, assisted by Messrs. Bedford and Blewitt, gave several Glees in the 
finest style ; the harmony produced on the fine tones of Mr. Bedford's woice afforded great 
pleasure. But the principal feature of the evening, called forth on the memory of the 
Bard being drunk, was the production of Garrick’s Monody, altered for the meeting 
with great judgment by Mr. Bennett, and composed by Mr. Hughes, in which the 
latter has evinced great taste ; it was sung by Mr. Pearman, with that taste and feeling 
which is so peculiar to his style, and by which he made an impression that will loug 
be remembered by the meeting. The company were delighted with the sop of the 
facetious Blanchard’s dripping pan, and gave the meed of applause to Messrs. Hudson 
and Morgan, for the comic talents employed by them. It is a little remarkable, the clock 
in the room stood at the hour of twelve, as if Time was anxious to linger with ee cine of 
the society ; it was understood that Messrs. Blanchard, Pearman, and Bedford, 
reside on the next occasion. A gratifying feeling appears to prevail ane 
with the professors and the amateurs, the former, with the greatest urban ty 
(Messrs. Hudson, Morgan, Pearman, Bedford, roe. gore mingling all their talent 
and powers for the banquet ; while the latter their presence with delight, as a 
tribute of good fellowship. . 
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wht 1 and where do the scene-shifters and candle-snuffers hold their 
theatri-al festival? I should like to hear whether the clock would 
stand a: the hour of twelve with them,“ as if Time was anxious to linger 
with th: pleasures of the society,” or as if the landlord said, no tick. 
15th —It is the fashion of our legislators to make a law for every 
artich ar evil or convenience that oceurs. The Comet was run down 
by another steam-boat, and therefore the Lord Advocate moved the 
other diy for leave to bring in a bill to prehibit and prevent steam- 
boats fom running their heads against each other ; the folly, like all 
other fillies, more particularly in the House of Commons, was conta- 
gious, end accordingly, yesterday, Mr. Esteourt, the new representative 
of Oxfird; presented a petition, praying that all persons travelling in 
carriag’s by night should be compelled to carry lamps, and all pedes- 
trians jinterns. I hope that if this suggestion passes into law, (and 
who sh:ll say what may not pass into law through the channel of the 
collective wisdom?) the regulation will be further improved by the 
adoptica of the aristocratical distinctions in lanterns which are observed 
in Guesnsey. Guernsey is the very model of an island: aristocratical 
as we a‘e in England, they beat us hollow in this particular in Guernsey. 
There are three classes in Guernsey—the Sixtys, the Fortys, and the 
people of no account, or the noughts, if one must’ describe them at all. 
The Siztys are the original settlers, the nobility as it were, the ancient 
familie:, and, like these great people in most places, they are for the 
most pert the most narrow-minded and stupid, the worst educated, and 
the leas; prosperous persons in the island. The Forty come next, they 
are the people of yesterday, the terre filii, and among them may be 
found tie most wealthy, the best informed, and the most enterprising 
persons in the island. But the Sixtys will not associate with them. 
Many of the Fortys, the children of rich men, receive the best educations 
(1 do not say good educations, because there are none) in England, and 
are received in the best English society, but when they return to 
Guernsey they are refused admission into the assembly-rooms, and cut 
by the Liliputian aristocracy as an inferior cast. I now come to the 
distinctions. It is the proud distinction of the Sixtys to be entitled to 
carry two candles in the lanterns by which they see their way through 
their filthy streets and narrow lanes at night. The Fortys are permitted 
to carry but one candle in their lanterns, but as for the zeros, or 
nobodys, I do not know whether they are privileged to carry a light 
or not, they, may be permitted farthing rushlights, but I can speak 
with no certainty on this head. Certainly on a night of a drum (a 
Guernsey party, of a very hum-drum character, so called) it is a great 
and a glorious thing to see the beacons of worshipful pedestrians 
blazing, the ensigns of ancient race shining about the streets and alleys, 
not flashing and flitting at the rapid and undignified rate of lamps 
borne by a rattling London carriage, but proceeding at the staid, 
decorous pace of a maid-of-all-work, in a cloak, marshalling her 


Sixty and master or mistress the way that he or she shall deign to go. 
These lanterns are the armorial bearings of Guernsey nobility. The 
dual light of their moulds are their proud blazonry. The contrast is 
very striking indeed between the high bearing of a lantern with two 
eardles, and the humble go-by-the-ground carriage of one with a 
solitary mould, and if it were not for sceing the Sixtys in the day time 
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shorn of their tallowy beams, one would conceive a high respect for 
them from the exclusive plurality of their lights. But look at them 
in broad day, cut them off from their lanterns, and they are poor 
benighted creatures ; they are as bright as glow-worms by night, but 
very maggots by day. It has been beautifully observed by a profound 
philosopher, that every thing has its advantage, that there is no evil 
without some good, and other fine things to the same tune, which I 
have hoarded in my mind in the coarse of my reading, but do not care 
to quote, lest I should appear pedantic; and certain it is that these 
notable truths are illustrated in Guernsey in a most remarkable manner, 
for it has resulted from the aristoeratical distinction I have described, 
that Guernsey excels the whole world in the article of lanterns. The 
Sixty’s are for the most part poor creatures, but their lanterns are of 
a goodly bigness, and the two candles therein are proportioned to their 
roomy receptacles. The Fortys, though restricted to one light, though 
groaning under the tyranny of Sixty ascendancy, and declared incapable 
of holding two candles in one lantern, are allowed to go to any reason- 
able size in their lanterns, and I do not observe that they differ in 
magnitude from those of the Sixtys. Indeed, it is a point of prudence 
with the Fortys not to attempt to aggrandize their lanterns, for such an 
ambition would but render the invidious unity of candle the more 
glaring. As matters are ordered, however, Guernsey is the island of 
lanterns ; and Forty emancipation, which would take off the restriction on 
lights, and leave men free to burn as many candles as seemed good to 
them, would strike a death blow to the manufacture of the only article 
for which this proud little place is distinguished. I have submitted 
this account of the Guernsey lanterns solely for the benefit of Mr. 
Estcourt, as he may derive some useful hints from it in the framing of 
a Lantern Act. 

16th.—According to the old saying, a man’s character may be dis- 
cerned from his company; his newspaper is now-a-days perhaps as 
good an indication. One may form a pretty shrewd guess of a man 
from his choice of a paper. The Times is read by sober men of busi- 
ness; the Chronicle by philosophers and reformers; the New Times 
by parsons; the Representative by nobody; the Post by gentlemen's 
butlers and ladies’ maids; the Globe »y men of taste; the Morning 
Herald by blockheads. This last paper very aptly represents the 
ignorance and vulgarity of the country. It is written by ignorance 
amd vulgarity for ignorance and vulgarity, and its nonsense saits the 
honsense of a very large class so exactly, that it is a popular journal, 
and enjoys an extensive circulation. This being the case, it is very 
naturally enlisted in the great cause of ignorance by which it flourishes, 
and opposed to the diffusion of education and the intellectual improve- 
ment of the many. To-day I observe an article in the Herald which F 
copy as a sort of curiosity, appearing as it does in the nineteenth century, 
and in a newspaper circulating in the most enlightened city of this 
superlatively enlightened country. 

We cannot see why there should be such a fashion for thrusting education down the 


throats of the people. Education is an admirable thing, uo doubt, and ought to 
be more hights pppeepieted thenite ive it to all those who are doomed to earn their 
bread by the sweat of their brow. Few men arise in the course of a century who are 
born with the capability of using education beyond a certain sphere of mediocrity. How 
few such men are there in the world who, like Shakspeare, Lord Bacon, Pope, and others, 
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‘are able fo use education to any particular beneficial effect! Besides, is it not getting 


the great mass of the people out of their sphere, to educate them in reading, writing, and 
casting accounts? Of what use, we ask, is it to give a knowledge of arithmetic toa 
man who has a wife and a family of half-a-dozen children, and who is doomed by Provi- 
tence to work from four o’clock in the morning till ten o'clock at night, and after al} 
cannot earn more than eighteen-pence a day? Of what use, we repeat, is arithmetic 
to him ?—he has no accounts to keep: his accounts are kept for him at the chandler’s shop : 
as soon as he gets his money on a Saturday night, he takes it to the chandler’s shop or to 
the public-house, and parts with it almost as soon as hereceivesit. Besides this, what 
time can such a man give to reading and writing? for so wearied is he with the labours 
of the day, that his only happiness must be the getting to bed as soon as possible, and 
falling fast asleep. Of what use is it to any one of the weaving class, for instance, to 
be able to read, write, and cast accounts, since he is obliged to work from four o’clock 
im the morning till ten o’clock at night, in a damp cellar, without, perhaps, a bit of fire 
in bad times, for a sum not exceeding one shilling, or at most not exceeding eighteen- 
pence aday. There is an immense number of people in this condition in the United 
Kingdom. In Ireland there is a very large number whose earnings do not exceed three- 
pence or four-pence a ~ We cannot conceive of what use it can be for Mr. Brougham 
or Sir John Newport to be attempting to give education to people placed in such cir- 
cumstances? It appears always to have been part of the system of Providence that a 
great mass of the human species should be possessed of little or nothing, that they 
should be doomed to lead their lives in a slavish manner, in order to the production of 
agricultural, manufacturing, and other commodities. We cannotconceive why attempts 
should be made to alter the apparent organization of things. Where there is one man 
like Mr. Brougham, who has risen by means of great natural powers and self-education 
probably to his present high situation, there are millions who can never expect to do 
any such thing, however enlarged may be their education ; or if they could, there would 
not be situations for them to fill. But let us suppose that all his domestic servants were 
as well educated as Mr. Brougham himself, what would be the consequence? He 
would probably be obliged to perform the domestic offices himself, unless he were able to 
procure other servants. But if the whole world be educated on the same principle, 
people would probably be obliged to do every thing themselves, even to cleaning their own 
boots, knives, and forks, and making their own beds. 


It is very plain that the sapient Editor of the Morning Herald is 
not one of the few men “ like Shakspeare, Lord Bacon, Pope, and 
others, who are able to wse education to any particularly beneficial 
effect.” But though they wse no education in the Morning Herald, I 
cannot but think that the great mass of the people would find their 
advantage in knowing how to read, write, and cast accounts. The 
Editor of the Herald, however, is of a different opinion, and asks, “ Of 
what use is arithmetic to a labourer? He has no accounts te keep,” 
quoth the scribe, “his accounts are kept for him at the chandler’s 
shop.” It is very natural that the Editor of the Herald, who has been 
in trade, should approve sof this method of keeping accounts, which, 
being all on one side, leaves the poor purchaser at the mercy of the petty 
shopkeeper ; but most people will be inclined to think that the labourer 
would not be the loser if he had sufficient skill in arithmetic to keep 
his own accounts, as a check on the chandler’s-shop score, which is, I 
should apprehend, not always kept for him with the most accurate 
arithmetic, or the most scrupulous honesty. | : 

But, according to this intelligent scribe, education is not only useless 
to working people, whose accounts are kept for them, but it actually 
delivers them, in some way or other, which is unhappily not explained, 
from the necessity of working. “If Mr. Brougham’s servants were as 
well educated as himself,” twaddles the Herald, “ Mr. Brougham would 
probably be obliged to perform the domestic offices himself.’ This is 
a logical inference, perfectly worthy of the journal in which it appears, 
and I have no doubt that the pathetic idea of Mr. Brougham cleaning 
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his own shoes, and brushing his own coat, making his own bed, and 
emptying his own slops, all by reason of the superior education of his 
servants, has filled the intelligent readers of the Herald with the most 
dire alarms, and affected them with a perfect phobia of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. But, unfortunately, the process by which 
the educated servants are to be raised above the vulgar consideration 
ef wages, and bed, and board, is not communicated. Of course the 
writer in the Herald cannot be supposed to know any thing about the 
nature of education, and it may therefore be charitable to apprise him 
that servants could not live on it—that an education is, in fact, not an 
independence of beef and mutton, or greens and bacon, and that 
therefore, if all the world, including even the Editor of the Herald, 
were educated, the void of the stomach and consequent necessity of 
labour would still exist, and compel the industry of the many as 
strongly as it does at this moment. The only difference would be, that 
the fruits of toil would be enjoyed with more wisdom. 
18¢h.—Last night, Mr. Canning stood forward in the House in the 
capacity of defender of a very gross job. He displayed an assurance 
perfectly worthy of the occasion. In the year 1824, 5000/. were voted 
for the repairs of the Ambassador’s house in Paris. ‘This vote Mr. 
Canning says, called his attention to the subject, and on the first change 
of the Ambassador, he desired the Treasury to send an English archi- 
tect to Paris to survey the house, and see whether it did require repairs ; 
for the vote had not satisfied Mr. Canning of this fact, he well knowing 
that a vote of the House of Commons of a sum of money for a parti- 
cular purpose, is no evidence that the sum of money so voted is required 
for that purpose. As the French architects, of course, understand 
their own houses best, and are most competent to estimate the cost of 
repairs of them; and as the French do every thing on a cheaper scale 
than the English, and as the French architects are on the spot in Paris 
and cost nothing for travelling expenses, it appeared proper to Mr. 
Canning to send over the English architect, Mr. Smirke, to survey 
the state of the French house, and see at what expense it might be 
made comfortable. Making a French house comfortable according 
to English ideas, is, as every creature knows, building it over again, 
and fitting it for the meridian of London instead of that of Paris. 
Well, over Mr. Smirke went at John Bull’s charge, merely to look at 
the Ambassador’s house, and he reported that there was not such 
another house to be got in Paris, and that nearly 6000/. would be the 
charge of putting it in order. Mr. Wyatt is next sent over fo super- 
intend the work; for had Mr. Smirke been appointed to this duty, he 
would have been bound by his own estimate, but Mr. Wyatt is there- 
fore sent, and justifies the judgment that has chosen him, by running 
up the expenses to 17,000/. instead of confining himself to the 6000/. 
estimated by Mr. Smirke. This was a sad expense to be sure, says 
Mr. Canning, but then the work was done in an English, workman-like 
manner, instead of being done at a sixth of the price in a French, 
workman-like manner; and then the house was so fine a house, and 
tended so much to the honour and glory of our dear native country, 
that Mr. Canning could not prevail upon himself to sell it and purchase 
another, rather than spend a handsome fortune on its repairs. When, 
indeed, Ministers thought of selling it, numerous applications, says 
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Mr. Canning, had come te him from various persons connected with 
the government of France, representing that, if the English Ambas- 
sador were to give up his hotel, it would argue that the connexion 
between the two governments had become less strict, and that the 
English Ministry were contemplating a dissolution of connexion,” 
What a nice thing is diplomacy! He also observed, that “ it was as 
well to state that the only Ambassadors who kept up such establish- 
ments at Paris were the English Ambassadors, and the Russian Am- 
bassadors, and it was thought proper that the English Ambassador 
should hold his head as high as the Russian Ambassador !”—And 
this paltry, this pitiful sentiment, was confessed without shame and 
without reproach in the House of Commons. Two rival waiting-women 
reconciling their consciences to the extravagant finery of their bonnets, 
would undoubtedly be governed by this identical sentiment, but, for 
very shame, the Abigails would refuse to confess it. One can hardly 
imagine a Mrs. Honour proclaiming that the “the only lady’s gentle- 
woman who sported such and such a bonnet, was Mrs. Slipslop, the 
hussey! and it was but proper that Mrs. Honour should hold her head 
as high as Mrs. Slipslop, the creature!” 

However, John Bull, honest dolt ! was sentenced to hold his head, or 
rather house, at Paris, as high as the Russian, and he must comfort 
himself under the dispensation of his pounds, shillings, and pence, by 
the reflection which Dean Swift impresses on cheated masters in his 
advice to servants, that “it és all for his honour.” 

19th.—A Goop Rrason.—The John Bull of to-day says, “that the 
Duke of Buccleugh should have an affection for Walter Scott is indeed 
most natural, for Walter Scott is his Grace’s name!” 

The logic of the above is almost equalled by the arithmetical riddle 
in the following paragraph, in the same Paper :-— 

“ Five ladies were in the roof over the House of Commons on 
Monday night,to hear the Chancellor of the Exchequer bring forward 
the Budget; namely, Lady Hardwicke [one] and some young ladies, 
[ more than one; we will suppose two young ladies, which, with Lady 
Hardwicke, make three,|] Mrs. Frankland Lewis, [ four,] &c.” Now, 
how many ladies does that &c. represent? We have already four 
accounted for, and there were only five altogether ; yet the fifth comes 
upon the reader in the shape of an &c. | 

20th—The Morning Herald of to-day, attempts a defence of its 
Police Reports, The charge against it is, that, by caricaturing all 
parties without distinction, who appear in a Police Office, it deters 
respectable persons from appearing in those places, either in the cha- 
racter of prosecutor or witness. The Herald makes a miserable attempt 
to defend itself from this charge, by alleging that it applies its coarse 
ridicule to coxcombs, drunkards, and swindlers, to the wrong-doers in 
short; whereas the charge against it is, that it caricatures the com- 
plainants. Who has not seen a complainant unmercifully ridiculed in 
the Herald, for being tall or short, for having a squint or a stutter? Or 
if these broad points for its delicate raillery are wanting, the party's 
cause of complaint is made matter of mirth, and his black eye or 
bloody nose is placed in so droll a light as to make a man ashamed 
of the misfortune of having been knocked down and thrashed by a 
crew of Tom and Jerry cockney ruffians. : 
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23rd.—Every observing reader of newspapers must, once a day at 
least, have had occasion to admire the method in which accidents are 
narrated in them. The art of this order of composition seems to 
consist in keeping the main point of interest in the most profound 
doubt and obscurity, and playing round the immaterial circumstances. 
If a man is knocked down by the pole of a carriage, the scribe does 
not go on to say that he was killed, or that his leg was broken, or that 
he was picked up by the by-standers unhurt, but he tells us, that a 
young lady, Miss Amelia Wilhelmina Scroggins, seventh daughter of 
Mr. Horatio Scroggins, of No. 7, Mount Pleasant, near Paradise Row, 
Newington Butts, was extremely affected on witnessing the accident, 
and observed to a gentleman, who was driving a dust-cart by at the 
moment, that positively she thought she should faint. ‘To-day I 
perceive a perfect specimen of this kind of writing in the Representa- 
tive, a paper which we all know abounds in excellence of every 
description. Accustomed as I am to the manner of accidents in the 
newspapers, I thought, on reading the beginning of this paragraph, 
that Lord Kenyon’s family would be broken to bits before I got to the 
end of it. The concoctor makes the horses run away with the carriage 
in a most horrific style, but the rogue takes care not to tell us that 
there was no creature in the coach, till he had got all the fright out of 
us. For my part, I had pictured'two Miss Kenyons, at least, at each 
window, thrusting their heads out and screaming vehemently, as ladies 
will scream whenever occasion offers. But don’t be afraid, reader, 
don’t be afraid, it is only a pole broken after all, and not the footman’s 
pole, as you would think, but the pole of the carriage. 

Lory Kenyon.—We regret the cause of introducing this Nobleman’s name to the public. 
His Lordship’s family were taking an airing in the nt’s Park, on Tuesday morning, 
between twelve and one o'clock: as the coachman was getting off his box, the horses 


took fright at a man who had been at work, and proceeded along the footway at full 


speed, till they came to the small bridge opposite to the new Mary-le-bone Church, 
when the carriage came in contact with the pillar of the bridge, and broke it down ; 


had the carriage struck the railings (which are of wood) only a few yards before it 
came to the pillar, it must have been, together with the horses, precipitated down a hill 
intothe water. It happened most providentially that his. Lordship’s family were, at the 
time of the accident, walking. We regret to say that the coachman has been injured, 
but we hope not seriously. The footman, who was in attendance on the ladies, with a 
vast deal of spirit, sprang forward and endeavoured to stop the horses; but he was 
instantly thrown down, without being able to accomplish his purpose ; his right leg 
was much injured, and bled profusely. One of his Lordship’s daughters, with that conde- 
scension and nity which so eminently distinguish her rank, ed to a coach-stand, 
and despatched a hackney coach for the servants. His ip’s coachman would not 
leave his charge, but the footman was obliged to return, in consequence of the hurt he 
received.—The curriage ts much injured, and the pole broken. 

24th.—The gentle Colburn advertises thus fancifully in the 
Chronicle of to-day:—“ According to the prophecy in Mrs. Shelly's 
new Romance, or, rather, Prophetic Tale, [Colburn loves to be par- 
ticular,] ‘The Last Man; the world is to be destroyed by a universal 
plague, in the year, 2100; so that posterity will not have quite three 
hundred years to figurein. This information will be especially useful 
to architects, who may thus be enabled, without unnecessary waste of 
material, to build on leases expiring at wm 2 Pay apart, [O 

thi 


ye gods, was that a joke!] there are many grand things [on the word 


of a publisher] im ‘The Last Man.’ The account of the desolating 
plague is terrific; and ‘this strange eventful history’ concludes with 
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a picture of the solitary relic of human nature weltering amidst the 
ocean in his tiny bark, and awaiting ‘his fate in the wilderness of 
waters! !”—Gemini!!! 

— The readers of the London Magazine know, that the name of 
Sir James Mackintosh met with an accident in the February Number; 
well, I cannot express how much this unhappy circumstance vexed 
me—I lost my appetite, pined, and wasted away, as the quack 
advertisements have it, in a pitiable sort, so that all about me des- 
paired of my life; and at last I fell so downright sick of grief, that 
I was not able to keep my Diary regularly, which must explain any 
deficiencies this month. Certainly I should have died—indeed, I would 
not have consented to live, had I not, by great good luck, taken up 
the last number of the Retrospective Review, and read the article 
on Busbequius’s Travels, in which I found that which reconciJed me to 


life and restored me to the world. I find that Busbequius speaks of a.» 


man of great knowledge, and particularly skilled in medicine, of the 
name of Quackquebenus. So that it is clear that there is no reason 
why I should die broken-hearted because Sir James was printed 
Quackingtosh, there having been a man of the name of Quackque- 
benus, who was no quack. Surely Sir James cannot in reason quarrel 
with a slip of the types, which only gave him the first syllable of 
the illustrious name of the renowned physician Quackquebenus, the 
first of the ancient family of the Quacks. 

— There is an account in the Paper to-day of a splendid cow- 
house which has been built at the Modern Athens. The building is 
described at some length, and an idea may be formed of its extent, 
when it is stated, that from a gallery the spectator sees “ two hundred 
splendidly accommodated cows.” The cows’ eating-room is one 
hundred and twenty feet in length and sixty in breadth. The chief 
novelty of the design is the cleanliness which is to be observed in the 
establishment, and which will render it the most desirable residence 
in Edinburgh for a visitor, whose nose is not born to the manner of 
that nice city. We Southerns, when we make a trip to the Modern 
Athens, will all go and live with the cows. Some time ago, a cow 
establishment (that must be the word) was formed on a’similar design 
at Cambridge. It was observed that cow-houses were by no means 
kept so tidily as drawing-rooms, and that cows did a variety of things 
in a very unpolished, not to say gross, way; so much so, as extremely 
to shock dairy-maids of genteel education. I have been told on 
good authority indeed, that some dairy-maids from London, who had 
never had to do with these beasts before, were so shocked at their 
goings on when they became acquainted with them for the first time, 
on going’ to live in the country, that they positively refused to stay in 
their places. The Cambridge people endeavoured to refine the man- 
ners of the cows, and to make them fit to give milk to delicate females. 
Knowing that all refinements are knit together, they began with their 
food, and instead of giving them hay in the vulgar form, they made 
it into tea, (if I may be permitted the bull,) and I am assured that 
they had effected so great an improvement in the manners of the 
brutes, that they had prevailed upon them .to sit upon their hinder, 
and never-to-be-named ends, like Christians, and to sip the beverage: 


out of spoons! 





é. 
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25th.—Cobbett said at the Norwich dinner—< As I passed by your 
Cathedral this morning, I saw the words ‘ No Popery’ written in very 
legible characters upon the elegant door-way of that ancient edifice. 
The words ‘ no Popery’ upon a building which, were it not for our 
Roman Catholic ancestors, would never have had existence !!’— 
Those who wish to know how long it will be before a Protestant 
Dean and Chapter will build a cathedral, may consult Mr. Goul- 
burn’s speech in answer to Sir John Newport's motion that the ex- 
pence ef building churches* in Ireland should be charged on the first 
fruits and tenths, and not on the people; or else they may look at 
the debates on the conduct of the reverend showmen of St. Paul's and 
Westminster Abbey.— The Catholic clergy erected churches &nd 
cathedrals, endowed schools and colleges; the monuments of the 
reformed Priesthood are to be found only in the splendid fortunes of 
the parsons and their progeny. 

26th.—T he two Papers systematically epposed to all schemes to im- 
prove the minds, or conduce to the happiness of the lower classes, are 
the Herald and the John Bull. The Herald writes stark nonsense 
about the matter; the John Bull employs ridicule on this very simple 
plan. It chooses to assume on the part of the people and their in- 
structors the most incredible absurdity, and then makes merry with 
it. The John Bull argues, for example, that the education of the 
lower classes would be the most useless and laughable thing con- 
ceivable, BECAUSE, it assumes, that dyers would surely learn mechanics, 
carpenters chemistry, sailors agriculture, and ploughmen astronomy. 
Let it be supposed that all these sciences are taught, and taught to 
the right, instead of to the wrong persons, and where is the absurdity ? 
The dyer learns chemistry, the carpenter mechanics, the sailor as- 
tronomy, and the ploughman agriculture. Is there any thing very 
ridiculous in this distribution, which merely supposes that very mo- 
derate portion of wisdom which may safely be ascribed even to the 
multitude? ‘The John Bull and the Herald do not confine their hos- 
tility to the education of the people ; whatever tends to their improve- 
ment, either of mind or body, is malevolently opposed by these jour- 
nals. It has been proposed to establish a Gymnasium for the lower 
classes, as a means of affording them healthy exercise, and diverting 
them from the dissipation of the pot-house. It is not easy to imagine 
what objection could be offered to a design so apparently unex- 
ceptionable. The John Bull however attempts to torture it into 
something at once ridiculous and alarming: it is alarming, be- 
cause throwing javelins is to form part of the exercise. We all know, 
that in the time of the Romans ae were very formidable weapons, 
the leyal journalist therefore calculates on producing a panic through- 
out the country, by publishing, in its largest print, that the mechanics 
of London are about to be trained in the use of this redoubted mis- 
sile. All the alarmists of the land will parody the well-known lines, 


and revolution will be anticipated :— 
—— Swift asa javelin to its mark, 
Hurl’d by the vigour of a tailor’s arm. 





* And when the churches are built, I we must pay for the hire of the con- 
gregations : Chiod things tan at 40 to' hal he treland. . 
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The project is ridiculous, because, according to the method of per- 
version which I have already described, it is assumed that the design 
is to practice each labourer in the exercise which may ignorantly be 
supposed to be wholly useless to him—“ to teach the tailor to throw 
the javelin, to bid the cobbler ride the wooden horse, to train the 
bricklayer to run, or the costermonger to climb,” is presented as an 
unprecedented absurdity. Let us however suppose the cramped legs 
of the tailor are to be stretched by the wooden horse, that the brick- 
layer climbs, and the costermonger runs—where then is the joke ? 

But it is not thus that we are to consider the subject; the principle 
of gymnastics is to strengthen, by exercise, those muscles which in 
ordinary situations are inert; it is therefore by no means so absurd to 
assign to each workman the amusement most opposite to his ordinary 
eccupation ; though we can easily imagine that persons “ pleased with 
a rattle, tickled with a straw,” will find something immoderately ludi- 
crous in this opposition of exercise and employment. 

27th.—The Morning Chronicle is unrivalled in its small-print para- 
graphs, the aptness of its allusions and quotations is truly admirable. 
If any thing can be objected, it is excess of learning:—“ Latin 
it speaks as natural as pigs do squeak,” and with about as much grace 
and discretion. See what it says to-day, reader, first calling for your 
Ainsworth’s Dictionary, for you are about to converse with a very very 
learned Theban.—*“ The death of the Bishop of Durham has occa- 
sioned terrible perturbation amongst the lawn sleeves. ‘ Noli me 
tangere, is ardently expected by the jocund Bishop Legge.” *—I 
make no sort of doubt, that this learned gentleman would give to an 
irascible Scotsman the motto,“ Nolo episcopari.” He should learn 
in future, that “ Nolo episcopari” is the set form of accepting a 
bishoprick—“ Noli me tangere” is the protest to all interference 
with the ecclesiastical revenue derived from it. 








MR. M‘CULLOCH’S DOCTRINE ON ABSENTEEISM. 
A Study, 


WITH AN EXTENSION TO THE SUBJECTS OF FREE TRADE AND NEUTRAL RIGHTS. 


Tue following attempt at the evolution of the principle briefly laid 
down in the celebrated evidence before the Select Committee of the, 
House of Commons, was written before the publication of the article 
on the same subject in the Edinburgh Review. It appears to com-, 
prehend some points which the article alluded to has omitted; and, 
from this circumstance, and the subsequent extension of the principle, 
to other questions, it may possibly yet some interest. | 

An additional reason for extending the examination of the principle, 
to the utmost, is to be found in the pointed manner in which it has been 
spoken of by some of its Parliamentary opponents as absurd. After 
such a declaration, the public necessarily feels an interest in knowing 





él By the by, this Bishop’s calves have been running through all the newspapers in 
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what it is that has been so characterised, and in being able to compare 
the different degrees of acuteness displayed by the promulgator and by 
the opponent. 

The questions put to Mr. M‘Culloch, and his evidence in reply, were 


as follows :— 

Supposing the absentee landlords of Ireland were to return and reside upon their 
estates, is it your opinion that that would be productive of any decided advantage to 
the lower o of the people '—No, I am not aware that it would be productive of 
any advantage to them in the way of increasing the. general and average rate of wages 
all over the country. 

Would not the expenditure of their incomes among them be productive of a great 
good ‘'—The income of a landlord, when he is an absentee, is really as much expended 
in Ireland as if he were living in it. 

Will you have the goodness to explain that a little farther ?—When a landlord 
becomes an absentee, his rent must be remitted to him one way or another ; it must 
be remitted to him eitherin money or in commodities. I suppose it will be conceded 
that it cannot continue to be remitted to him from Ireland in money, there being no 
money to make the remittance ; for if the rents of two or three estates were remitted in 
money, it would make a scarcity of money and raise its value, so that its remittance 
would inevitably cease ; it is clear then that the rents of absentees can only be remitted 
ia commodities. And this, I think, would be the nature of the operation :—when a 
landiord has an estate in Ireland, and goes to live in London or Paris, his agent gets 
his rent, and goes and buys a bill of exchange with it; now this bill of exchange is a 
draft drawn against equivalent commodities that are to be exported from eaten it is 
nothing more than an order to receive an equivalent in commodities which must be 
sent from Ireland. The merchants who get 10,000. or any other sum from the agent 
of an absentee landlord, go into the Irish market and buy exactly the same amount of 
commodities as the landlord would have bought had he been at home ; the only differ- 
ence being that the landlord would eat and wear them in London or Paris, not in 
Dublin, or in his house in Ireland. 

Therefore, in proportion to the amount of rent remitted will be the correspondent 
export of Irish commodities? Precisely: if the remittances to absentee landlords 
amount to three millions a year, were the absentee landlords to return home to Ireland 
the foreign trade of Ireland would be diminished to that amount.—Report from the 
Select’ Committee on the. State of Ireland: 1825. Ordered by the House of Commons 
to be printed, 30th June 1825—p. 813. Evidence of J. R, M‘Culloch, Esq. 30th June 
1825. 

In so confined a space it is not surprising if there should be deficien- 


cies, and even inaceuracies, which may be usefully corrected in a more 
extended investigation. ; 

If it should happen at any particular period, that a number of residents 
in Ireland who have been previously in the habit of expending their 
revenues on frish produce, are seized with a desire of gxpending them 
on commodities the uce of France, then a new quantity of com- 
modities of some kind or other, which either are of Irish origin or must 
in some stage or other have been procured by giving commodities of 
Irish origin, will be sent over to France by the merchants of Ireland ; 
and after they have been sold for French in the French markets, 
the French currency so received will be ap to the purchase of the 
French commodities desired, which French commodities on being received 
by the merchants in Ireland, will be sold for Irish currency to the indi- 
viduals with whom the desire fer French commodities has been sup- 
posed to . And the quantity of Irish commodities sent over 
to France will be so adjusted by the merchants, that on the sale of the 
French commodities finally received in return, the proceeds shall replace 
the Irish currency resin © and also return the necessary expenses 


and of the merchants. Hence the quantity of Irish currency, 


merchants will expend on Irish to be sent to 
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France, will be equal to the quantity which the individuals first des- 
cribed are desirous of applying to the purchase of French commodities, 
minus the necessary expenses and profits of the merchants. But as 
that portion which composes the expenses and profits of the merchants 
will assuredly be expended on something or other as well as the rent, 
the whole quantity of Irish commodities finally demanded and purchased, 
will be equal in amount to what would have been purchased if the 
individuals who desire French commodities had continued to desire 
Jrish as before. 

But if there is not at the same time any corresponding increase of 
inclination in any persons in France to consume Irish produce, there 
can be only one way of persuading the French to consume more Irish 
commodities than before ; which is, by offering them those commodities 
for a smaller quantity of French currency. For example: if the French 
are to be persuaded to consume a greater quantity of Irish salt butter, 
instead of French fresh butter which they were consuming before, they 
can only be induced to do this by a diminution in the price. The 
money prices therefore of Irish commodities in France must fall. And 
the quantity of French commodities which will be bought with the 
French currency obtained by the sale of the increased quantity of Irish 
commodities, though in absolute magnitude it will be greater than 
before, will be relatively smaller, or smaller in comparison with the 
Irish commodities received. But when the French commodities thus 
purchased arrive in Ireland, they must from time to time be sold for 
as much Irish currency as will pay for all the commodities transmitted 
to France to procure them, together with the expenses of freight and 
the profits of the merchants, who are the importers. And since the 
quantity of the French commodities is smaller in comparison with the 
quantity of Irish commodities to be paid for than it used to be, the 
quantity of Irish currency demanded for any given portion of the French 
commodities in Ireland must be raised in a corresponding proportion ; 
for otherwise it is plain that the trade cannot continue to go on. In 
all which it is clear that the demand for the production of Irish com- 
modities upon the whole continues the same as ever, but that a degree 
of pecuniary loss is imposed upon the consumers of French commodities 
by the raising of the money prices of those commodities in Ireland ; 
which loss of theirs in fact goes to prevent the producers and manu- 
facturers of the Irish commodities sent to France, from being affected 
by the reduced money prices fetched by Irish commodities in that 
country. The expense of forcing the French to consume more Irish 
commodities by reducing the price, must be paid for by somebody; and 
it is paid for by those who desire to consume the French commodities, 
which.is as it ought to be. 

This rise in the money prices of French commodities in Ireland, will 
cause men in Ireland in a certain degree to diminish their consumption 
of French commodities and return to the consumption of Irish; which, 
as far as it goes, will diminish the quantity of Irish commodities sent 
subsequently to France in pursuit of French produce, and increase by 
the same amount the quantity consumed at home. . But the reaction 


thus effected will only be partial, and will finally leave both the: 


ie. con- 
sumption of French commodities and their money prices, higher than 
they were originally. For if it did not, the tendency for both to 
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increase would exist in its original magnitude.. Hence, if there is to 
be a state of rest, it must be at some point short of reduction to the 
original state of things, 

As by these changes the quantity of Irish commodities demanded on 
the whole is not finally altered, so neither is the quantity of French. 
For the individuals in France who are fiom time to time induced to 
expend their money upon the new quantity of Irish commodities poured 
into that country, evidently cannot expend the same money upon French 
commodities also. They must therefore expend so much less; which 
balances. the greater quantity of French produce demanded for the 
purpose of being sent to Ireland. 

In determining the kind of commodities which shall be exported 
from Ireland for the purpose of procuring the French produce re- 
quired, the exporters will fix upon those kinds which will best keep up 
their prices in France when carried there in augmented quantities. 
And this they will do equally, whether these commodities are strictly 
of Irish origin, or have been brought into Ireland from other countries 
and paid for in commodities of Irish origin. If they are of the latter 
description, then since the demand for these commodities in Ireland 
must be increased by the removal of the quantities exported, a stream 
of these commodities will flow into Ireland on one side, while it flows 
out of it on the other; the markets which supply Ireland in the rear 
being supposed open. But since the stream which flows in, must be 
paid for by commodities of Irish origin, the quantity of Irish produc- 
tion will be finally the same as if the commodities sent to France in 
pursuit of French produce had been strictly of Irish origin. And this 
set or current of commodities through Ireland into France will con- 
tinue, till it is put a stop to by a diminution of prices in France, or an 
increase of prices in the markets which supply Ireland in the rear. 
Gold and silver are of all commodities the most likely to be among 
the commodities chosen -for the purpose above described. For since 
they are of all commodities the most easy of transport in proportion 
to their value, the fall in the prices of gold and silver caused in 
France by an influx of those metals from Ireland, must be much 
smaller than the fall in the price of, for instance, Irish butter, which 
would have been the consequence of the increase of exportation from 
Ireland, had it been made in that commodity. The butter could only 
be consumed at the ports of landing, or within a small circle in their 
neighbourhood; for the expense of carrying it would alone be suffi- 
cient to prevent it from penetrating further. But the gold and silver, 
by reason of the comparative nullity of their carriage, may be said to 
have open to them not only the market of France, but the market of 
the whele continent which is at her back. Hence if the markets of, 
for instance, South America were open to Ireland in the rear, a stream 
of gold and silver would begin to set through Ireland into France in 
consequence of the augmented appetite for claret in Ireland; and an 
impetus would be given to the carrying of Irish linens or other com- 
modities to South America to pay for it, which is exactly the same 
thing in the end as if the claret had been bought with Irish produce 
directly. This current of gold and silver would continue till it was 
put an end to by some alteration in the prices of gold and ay aa 
France or in South America. And its effect would manifestly be to 
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keep down the prices of French commodities to the consumers ;—in 
which it is curious to observe, how the existence of such commodities 
as gold and silver smooths the way for the easy interchange and en- 
joyment of the products of different parts of the globe, and how little 
we are beholden to that portion of the ignorance of our ancestors 
which would teach us to resfrict their circulation. But if it should 
happen that at the time when this increased appetite for claret takes 
place in Ireland, there should be no markets open to Ireland for pro- 
curing gold and silver from the rear, then gold and silver would leave 
Ireland till their prices were raised in Ireland sufficiently to make it 
cease to be profitable, and no longer; in the same manner as would 
happen to any other commodities. In other words, the Irish would 
send their gold and silver abroad just as long as they found it to be 
for their advantage to do so, and no longer; which is enough for any 
reasonable person to be content with. 

If instead of the case being as has been stated, an increase of desire 
had taken place in France for Irish commodities, without being ac- 
companied by any corresponding increase of inclination to consume 
French commodities in Ireland, all that has been described as taking 
place in Ireland would take place in France, and vice versd. There 
would be no effect upon the final quantity of production in either coun- 
try; but the lovers of Irish commodities in France would have the 
money prices raised upon them, while in Ireland the money prices of 
French commodities would fall. 

The rise of money prices, then, in one country, is a payment which 
men voluntarily submit to, in consequence of their desire to consume 
commodities the produce of another country, at a time when there is 
ho corresponding inclination in that other country to consume ‘their 
produce in return; and it goes, as before observed, to pay the ex- 
pense of tempting the inhabitants of the other country to consume. But 
the existence of this rise of money prices at all, is dependent on the 
fact of there being no such corresponding increase of inclination in the 
other country ; for without this, there is no necessity for any fall of 
money prices in one country, or any rise in the other. Hence if an 
increase of inclination for consuming the other’s commodities should 
take place in both countries alike, the effects described as arising to 
the consumers of foreign commodities would be mutually counteracted 
and removed. 

' Ifa number of residents in Ireland should at any time leave off the 
consumption of French commodities, and betake themselves to the con- 
sumption of Irish, a smaller quantity of Irish commodities will thence- 
forward go over to France in pursuit of French commodities for con- 
sumption in Ireland. And the consequence will be, a certain degree 
of rise in the money prices of Irish commodities in France, and a fall 
in the money prices of French commodities in Ireland; unless this 
should be prevented by the occurrence of a corresponding diminution 
- inclination to consume Irish commodities in France. But, as be- 
ore, no effect will be uced on the ‘of production demanded 
ap iaptrse het al nrmngeenhegers mae Ht Ah ae tm e* 
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rance, and expend their revenues in that country, their agents 

Ireland will, from time to time, deliver the amount of their revenues 
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in Irish currency to merchants in Ireland, receiving from these mer- 
chants bills of exchange, whereby their correspondents in France are 
requested te advance to the absentees the qnantity of French cur- 
reacy, which the merchants apprehend will be realized in France by 
the sale of the commodities purchaseable in Ireland with such a 
portion of Irish currency as remains after deducting the necessary 
quantity for the expenses and profits of the merchants. And then 
these merchants will go into the Irish market, and lay out the last- 
mentioned sum in commodities of some kind or other, which either are 
of Irish origin, or must, ia some stage, have been procured by giving 
commodities of Irish origin; and these they will send over to France 
to be sold in the markets for French currency, which French currency 
is made over to the acceptors of the bills when the bills become due, 
and replaces the French currency which those acceptors have advanced 
to the absentees. And as that portion of the Irish currency, which is 
retained to answer the expenses and necessary profits of the merchants, 
will assuredly be expended on something or other as well as the rest, 
it will be the same thing in the end and in the aggregate, as if the 
commodities purchaseable in Ireland with the money of the absentees, 
were transmitted te them in baskets at Paris, and sold by them for 
French currency in the French markets; the only difference being 
that, in the actual case, they receive the French currency by anti- 
cipation from the acceptors of the bills, and when the commodities 
arrive in France, they are sold in the markets for the benefit of the 
acceptors. The commodities thus purchased in Ireland will never be 
eaten or worn by the absentee, either in Paris or any where else ; but 
they will be sold on his account. And they will neither be the same, 
nor of the same kind, that the absentee would have purchased had he 
remained at home; but they will be of equal amount, which is the 
same thing to Ireland in the aggregate. The absentee in Paris whose 
country-seat is in Connaught, will not cause.a coat to be bought from 
the village tailor, nor a coach from the village carpenter, as might by 
possibility be the case if he was confined to his residence at home ; 
but he will cause a quantity of Irish butter to be sent from Cork to 
France, or of Irish linen to South America to buy gold to be sent 
instead, by which the producers of butter or of linen, in some part or 
other of Ireland, will be benefited to the same amount. If the tailor 
and the carpenter have ground to complain that they are injured by his 
absence, the producers of butter or of linen would have exactly the 
same ground for complaining that they were injured by his return, 
So that, unless it is te be undertaken to regulate by law, how much of 
a man’s income he shall be at liberty to expend upon butter and linen, 
and how much with tailors and carpenters, there is np way but to 
leave this to be settled by his own interests and inclinations, as here- 
tofore. Mr. M‘Culloch never asserted that the village tailor and 
carpenter would be benefited ; but he asserted that the village butter 
or linen manufacturers would, in some place or other, be benefited, 
and that this was the same thing to Ireland.—it is scarcely necessary 
to remark, that for the commodities thus remitted on account of the 
absentees, there is no return of French commodities for consumption in 

For the return is to the-cbnantone in France ; who, on what- 
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ever they may expend the French currency which they receive, do 
certainly not cxpend it on commodities for consumption in Ireland. 

If the absentees expend the French currency which they receive 
upon French produce, the consequences of all kinds must be the same 
as if they had staid at home and consumed French commodities in 
Ireland—with only this difference, that the amount of what would, in 
the latter case, have been made to pay the expenses and profits of the 
importers, and would by them have been necessarily expended on some 
commodities or other, will, in the other case, be added to what will be 
expended on commodities to be sent to France on account of the 
absentees. For in both cases, with no other difference than that which 
has been stated, a quantity of Irish commodities equal to what can 
be purchased in Ireland with the revenue of the Irishman is sent to 
be consumed by the natives of France; and a quantity of French 
commodities, equal to what can be purchased in France with the 
French currency for which these Irish commodities are sold, is deli- 
vered to and consumed by the Irishman. Hence there will be no 
alteration in the quantity of produce of either France or Ireland on 
the whole, through the consumption of French commodities by the 
absentees. But if the absentees who now consume French produce 
in France, had been previously consumers of Irish produce in Ireland, 
the change will cause a certain degree of fall in the money prices of 
Irish commodities in France, and of rise in the money prices of French 
commodities in Ireland, in the same manner as if.a like change of 
consumption from Trish commodities to French had taken place among 
residents in Ireland. 

If the absentees, after their arrival in France, should expend the 
French currency which they receive upon Jrésh produce, the con- 
sequences of all kinds must be the same as if they had staid at home 
and consumed Irish commodities in Ireland, with only this difference, 
that the amount of what will be made to pay the expenses and profits 
of the merchants concerned, and will be expended by them, would, in 
the other case, have been added to what was expended by the Irish 
residents for their own use. For, in both cases, there is no addition 
to the Irish commodities which are to be consumed by the natives of 
France ; and, with no other difference than has been stated, a quantity 
of Irish commodities, equal to what can be purchased in Ireland with 
his own revenue, is consumed by the Irishman. Hence there will be 
no alteration in the quantity of produce of either France or Ireland 
on the whole, through the consumption of Irish commodities by the 
absentees. But if any of the absentees whe now consume Irish pro- 
duce in France, had been previously consumers of French produce in 
Treland, the change will cause a certain degree of.rise in the money 
prices of Irish commodities in France, and of fall in the- money prices 
of French commodities in Ireland, in the same manner as if a like 
change of consumption from French commodities to Irish had taken 
place among residents in Ireland. ! 

The absentees will ultimately consume. French commodities in 
France no cheaper than they would have consumed them in Ireland ; 
‘except by the amount of the expenses and necessary profits attendant 
on their carriage to Ireland, and any taxes which may be escaped. 
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For the quantity of French currency expressed in the bills transmitted 
to them in return for any given amount of Irish currency delivered on 
their account to the merchants in Ireland, is at all times determined 
by the quantity which can be procured in France by the sale of the 
commodities purchaseable in Ireland with the amount of Irish cur- 
rency delivered. The quantity will therefore be diminished whenever 
the prices of Irish commodities fall in France, and the contrary; and 
the absentees will in reality feel the effects of the increase of demand 
for French produce, their own demand included, in the same manner 
as if they had demanded the French produce for consumption at their 
houses in Ireland. 

This variation in the quantity of French currency made over in 
return for a given quantity of Irish, is in reality what is known by the 
name of the variation of the rate of exchange; and it is manifest 
that it can never proceed to a greater extent, than the variation in the 
money prices of those kinds of commodities which can be exported in 
increased quantities with the least diminution of price, or in other 
words, than the variation in the money prices of gold and silver. It 
has been usual however, to refer the variation of the rate of exchange 
to another cause, namely, the comparative abundance or scarcity of 
bills drawn in one country upon the other. But since every bill on a 
foreign country must be paid—if it is paid at all—by the transmission 
of commodities of some kind, under which head gold and silver are 
included,—it follows that the amount of the foreign currency which will 
be expressed in the bill in return for a given amount of home currency, 
will depend entirely on the amount of foreign currency which will be 
procured in the foreign country by the sale of the commodities pur- 
chaseable here with the home currency received, and not on the num- 
ber of bills which may be in existence either here or any where else. 
If indeed a great number of persons are wanting bills to be drawn on 
the foreign country at the same time, it is a proof that great quantities 
of commodities are going to be sent to that foreign country to answer 
them, and consequently the prices of these commodities must fall 
abroad, and the quantity of foreign currency which will be expressed 
in the bills given in return for any given amount of home currency 
must fall also. But it falls because a great many commodities are to 
be sent, and their prices thereby lowered; and not. because there are 
a great many bills, which is only the concomitant of the other. Hence, 
-when in any country the rate of exchange with other countries falls, 
it may be caused by any of three things. It may be because the incli- 
nation of the inhabitants of that country for the produce of foreigners 
is increasing faster than the inclination of foreigners for theirs ; or it 
may be because the inclination of foreigners for the commodities of 
that country is decreasing ; or, thirdly, it may be because the value of the 
currency has from some cause or other been diminished, in consequence 
of which, the gold coins, if things were in a state of equilibrium before, 
must now be sent abroad as the means of obtaining more for them than 
cari be got at home, even though the consequence is a partial diminution 
of: what they will fetch abroad in consequence of. their increased 
quantity. If sixpence can be got by sending a coin abroad, it will be 
sent, even though the quantity of coins sent should be such as finally 
to reduce-the price abroad by a penny, or reduce the gain to fivepence ; 
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and this fall of a penny is what is called the lowering of the exchange. 
This therefore is the connexion existing between a fall in the foreign 
exchanges and an over-issue of the currency. The fall in the exchanges 
may be caused by over-issues; but it may also be caused by two or 
three things besides. An over-issue has a certain tendency to cause 
a fall in the foreign exchanges; but there are two or three things 
which may overrule it, and produce a contrary appearance. Hence, a 
fall in the foreign exchanges is a probable symptom of an over-issue, 
but not a certain one; the only certain one, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, the most certain one, being a fall in the currency price of gold 
in the gold market. 

No part of any of the preceding results is dependent on the employ- 
ment of bills of exchange. If such things had never been invented, 
the only consequence would have been, that the agent of the absentee 
in Ireland must have shipped the commodities purchased with his rents 
to some port in France, where the absentee must have applied to 
receive them. It is easy to see the various conveniences arising to 
different persons from the actual practice; and in these conveniences, 
and in nothing else, consists the operation of the bills of exchange. 

Neither is any part of the results dependent on the impossibility of 
making remittances in money. Gold coins will not leave Ireland or 
any other country, at all events in any large quantities at a time, as 
long as the state of the currency is such that a coin will purchase at 
home the same quantity of metal as is contained in itself and some- 
thing more ; or, in other words, as long as the currency, gold and 

aper together, is not in a state of undue depreciation from excess. 
‘or as long as there is not this depreciation, the gold coins will be 
employed in purchasing a quantity of gold greater than that contained 
in themselves ; which will be sent abroad in preference to the coins. 
In spite of this, however, some coins will from time to time be carried 
to foreign countries, through inadvertence, extravagance, or ignorance. 
And the amount of such coins may, on the whole, be by no means in- 
considerable ; and a greater or less portion may, by possibility, find 
their way to the absentees. But even if this should happen, it does 
not in the slightest degree affect the accuracy of any of the preceding 
results. For the coins are only in the same circumstances as any 
other commodities that have been brought into Ireland from foreign 
covntries ; and consequently their exportation will cause a new stream 
of Irish commodities towards the places from which the materials of 
new coins can be procured, in the same manner as was specified in 
the case of gold and silver in their rude state. 

if, instead of an Irish absentee who lives in Paris, the case is taken 
of an absentee from Northumberland who lives in London, it may 
still be proved that his absence does no pecuniary harm in the aggre- 
gate, even to Northumberland. For, let his rents, for example, be re- 
mitted to him awe by the post, in the shape of bank notes for a 
thousand pounds—which seems as clear of all transfer of commodities as 
itis possibletoimagine. But it is plain that if these remittances go on 
uncounteracted, they must cause a diminution to an unlimited extent in 
the quantity of the circulating medium in Northumberland, and conse- 
quently a corresponding rise in its value there. But if this does not 
happen to an unlimited extent—and it is quite plain that it does ‘not 
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happen—it can only be because the circulating medium pours into Nor- 
thumberland from other quarters. Or, in other words, because the ab- 
straction of the rents causes a certain increase in the value of currency 
in Northumberland, which produces its own check, by causing curs 
rency to pour in from other quarters in the shape of purchases made 
in Northumberland ; and so leaves every thing as it was at first, with 
the exception of the trifling rise in the value of currency necessary to 
make it pour in from without. It is true, that instead of the amount 
of the rents being expended from time to time among the tailors and 
carpenters of one village in Northumberland, the increase of custom 
will be extended over the whole county, and perhaps two or three 
neighbouring counties besides. But, unless it can be proved that the 
tailors and carpenters of this village have a claim to carry on a forced 
trade in preference to the others, there can be no foundation for 
complaint. 

The taxes which an absentee will escape by living abroad, are, all 
such taxes upon consumption as fall upon the articles which he would 
have consumed if he had staid at home. But though he thus escapes 
a portion of taxation, he continues to-pay all such taxes as are laid 
upon the sources of his revenue. And, before it can be proved that 
there would be any justice in laying a distinct tax upon absentees, it 
is necessary to determine accurately what an absentee in justice ought 
to pay, and to compare it with what he does pay. For example, if 
an absentee has the sources of his property in Ireland and lives in 
France, there is a claim on him for contribution towards the main- 
tenance of the public security by which his property is preserved in 
Ireland, and another for contribution towards the public security by 
which his person is preserved in Franee. But to say that in either of 
these quarters there is a claim to the full amount of what might be 
made on him if he had both his property and his person in one 
country, would be like affirming that.a man who sups at one inn and 
takes his bed at another, ought to pay for both bed and supper at 
both. It would be in vain to urge, that where he took his bed he 
might have taken his supper also if he had chosen. It is precisely 
because he did not choose to take it there, that he is quit of the de- 
mand. Men were not born for the purpose of paying taxes, but for 
the purpose of living as happily as they can; and to claim the same 
amount of taxation from an absentee as from a resident, would be 
clearly contrary to the rules which direct men’s ideas of justice in 
other cases. What the precise portion is, which an absentee ought to 
pay, it may not be very easy to determine. One thing, however, is 
clear, namely, that he may possibly pay the right quantity now, but 
could not if, by means of a tax on absentees, he were made to pay the 
same as a resident. And if to make him pay the whole would be 
unjust, so to make him pay an inerease upon his present quantity, 
without being able to prove that his present rate of payment was in- 
sufficient, would be too odious in the performance, and too frivolous in 
the result, to be undertakes by any government which valued the good 
opinion of manki 

It. has been said in parliament, that if the theory of Mr. M‘Culloch 
were. true, it would follow, that it would be ‘no loss to Ireland if it 
paid a tribute toa foreign power. This is the fallacy of supposing 
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anew trioute, and confounding it with the transfer of an old one. If a 
new tribite was to be imposed on Ireland, as, for instance, by the 
Pope, thm, since this must be taken from somebody in Ireland in 
addition o all they, in any shape, paid before, it would be so mucly 
clear loss; but if an Irishman was to be chosen for Pope himself, and 
continue to receive his rents as formerly, the fact of his sitting in 
St. Peter's chair would cause no less either to Ireland or to himself, any 
more tha) if he had been sitting in his chair in Connaught. Or if an 
Irishman should sell his rents to the Pope or the King of France, the 
fact of these rents being afterwards remitted in butter to these po- 
tentates would cause no loss to Ireland, any more than if they had 
sent to request to purchase a cargo of butter in any other manner. 

it may perhs aps be asked, how this theory would hold good if all 
Ireland were to become absentees. This is the sophism of putting an 
impossible case. The absentees are a race who toil not, neither do 
they spin. Ifthey were of any other description of persons, they could 
not be absentees. It is therefore impossible that their absence ‘should 
ever prevent their sources of revenue from continuing to be wrought 
at home.’ Herice if every man in Ireland who can be an absentee 
should become one, there would be no check to the production of their 
revenue, and no loss from its being remitted to them abroad. 

Having disposed of the pecuniary part of the question, there re- 
mains the moral one. And this reduces itself to determining, for 
example, whether the quantity of bastardy produced by the presence 
of the squire, the young squire, the gamekeeper, the huntsman, and the 
whipper-in, is greater than is occasioned by the want of moral lessons 
in their absence; and the same in other cases. If the question was 
of the production of habits of submission and passive obedience, much 
might be said for the effects of the residence of the higher classes ; 
but morality is a plant which can grow without landlords, and is quite 
as often trampled on as cherished through their presence. 

By clearing the ground on the subject of absenteeism, much light 
has been thrown on the subject of commerce in general. Mr. Cobbett 
has brought forward the old objection, that all that one man gains by 
trade, another loses. The fallacy of this lies in the double use of the 
word all. If two men are to divide a heritage between them, no man 
can say that the entire half of each claimant is taken from the other ; 
for each gets the whole of what was bestowed on him by the testator. 

tut it is perfectly true, that if one can overreach the other in settling 
the terms of the division, all that he gains the other will lose. It is 
true, therefore, of a certain debateable part, but it is not true of the 
whole or of the mass. So again, if a man in Yorkshire and another in 
Middlesex agree to exchange estates, the whole exchange cannot pos- 
sibly be a gain made by one from the other, though the debateable part 
which is concerned when they higgle about the terms, will be so. In the 
same manner in commerce, what one gets by higgling upon the terms is 
lost by the other ; but the whole, the mass of the things exchanged, is 
not gained by one at the expense of the other. The higgling of the par- 
ties merely serves to bring their bargain to a conclusion ; as in a court 

f law, the allowing each party to make the most he can of his own 

case, is the way that brings out justice in the end. And as in the 
case adduced of an exchange of estates, so commerce in the main is the 
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exchange of goods for some mutual advantage ; and not an exchange 
of wrongs. The supposition in fact defeats itself; for if it were 
true, then both sides would cheat both, and each of the parties to an 
exchange come hack empty-handed. 

It also becomes easy to see how commerce enriches nations. Take, 
for example, the case of Venice, which was situated on a terri- 
tory that produced nothing, and yet maintained fleets and armies, and 
was the bulwark of Europe against the Turks. Where did this wealth 
or power come from? Manifestly it arose, because at every exchange 
of the pepper of the East against some part or other of the commodities 
of Europe which must necessarily have gone into the East to pay for 
them, some portion not of the pepper but of the pepper’s price, was 
made to stick in Venice as the profits of the merchants, and vice 
versa. The riches of Venice, therefore, were levied either on the 
consumers of Indian goods in Europe, or of European goods in India, 
or on both. Whether they were levied on both er paid exclusively by 
one, would depend on whether the desire for the interchange of goods 
in India and in Europe was mutual, or whether one party had to pay 
a high price for what it received, in consequence of the necessity of 
forcing its own commodities by low prices. But all this is clearly by 
consent; and for men to have accused Venice of injuring them by 
letting them have pepper, would be as absurd as to shut up the but- 
chers and brewers’ shops, that men might not be induced to spend their 
money upon meat and drink. Hence in any country, the consumption 
of foreign commodities instead of domestic ones, causes a portion of 
wealth to stick by consent with the merchants, instead of being con- 
sumed as it would otherwise have been; and this accumulation forms 
a real source of national wealth. That it must all have come from 
the country, or from some country, is true; as it is true of all accumu- 
lation whatever. But it is there, and it would not have been there if 
it had not been for the appetite for foreign commodities. If the mer- 
chants in the two interchanging countries are equally divided, then 
the advantages are shared between both. But if all the merchants, 
for example, in Portugal are British, then the advantages of the com- 
merce on both sides are monopolized by Britain. 

The same kind of light is thrown on the subject of free trade. 
Since every thing, for example, from France, must be paid for in the 
end by English commodities of some kind, French gloves, to take 
them as an instance, must be paid for in cutlery, or some other Eng- 
lish commodity. Or it may happen that they are paid for in gold, 
and that the cutlery or some other commodity is sent to South Ame- 

rica to buy more gold in its place, which makes no difference. Hence 
to determine that gloves shall be made in England for four shillings 
a pair, when the cutler, by the intervention of his wares, can procure 
them from France for two, is taking two shillings out of the mouth of 
the cutlex, that the public may be obliged to put four into that of the 
-glove-maxer for the same thing. In fact it is preventing the public 
from buying gloves at a shop which sells them for two shillings, in 
order that they may be obliged to go to a shop on the other side of 
the way, and buy them for four. In which process, it is clear that 
there is a throwing away, in a national sense, of all the capital and 
labour expended upon making the same article at an unnecessary 
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price. The gloves are the same at four shillings, that they might have 
been at two; hence all the capital and labour thus clumsily employed 
in creating the difference, might have been available to something else. 
It is true that glove-makers are supported; but then these individuals 
might equally have been supported by doing something that was useful, 
instead of something that is of no use. The question reduces itself, to 
whether glove-makers exist that glove-makers may be supported by 
the public, or that the public may have gloves. But if a glove-maker 
is to be supported by the public when the trader at the next door will 
furnish gloves at half-price, all other kinds of traders must have the 
same right, and there is an end of all connexion between utility and 
trade. If such a principle was carried toits full extent, society would 
be one great poor-house, where each individual claimed to be sup- 
ported, not according to the merits of his labour, but according to 
some eleemosynary and arbitrary scale. 

The conclusions from the whole appear to be, first—That it is per- 
fectly indifferent to the domestic production of any country, what kind 
of commodities its citizens consume, and where; the simple solution 
being, that if they consume foreign goods at home, domestic produce, 
or something for which domestic produce has been given, must be sent 
abroad to procure them; and if they go abroad to consume, then the 
amount of their expenditure must in the same shape be sent after 
them. From whieh it follows, that all ideas of any effect on wages, 
wealth, or power, to arise from abstaining from the consumption of 
foreign commodities either abroad or at home, are without foundation 
in truth. Secondly, That though it may be inseparable from a state 
of war, that the belligerents should endeavour to capture or destroy 
the property of each other when they meet it on the seas, it is irra- 
tional and foreign to the object of the contest to make any opposition 
to the interchange of the unwarlike produce of the belligerents, which 
may take place by means of neutrals; and that consequently the 
neutrals, who have a direct and lawful interest in the preservation of 
their traffic, have a right to resist all endeavours to prevent such inter- 
change, by all the means by which they might resent any other inva- 
sion of their lawful traffic. And lastly, That by the discovery and 
declaration of the truth upon this question, a great step has been made 
towards the destruction of national prejudices, and the diminution of 
national miseries. ‘The interest of mankind is to encourage every 
thing that leads to a community of feeling among mankind; and 
nothing has been more strongly worked upon for the production of 
contrary results, than the belief that the interchange of residence and 
of productions was injurious to nations. It would hardly be extrava- 
gant te foretell, that as one consequence of the discovery of Mr. 
M‘Culloch, there will never be another commercial war. Men have 
found out, that nature has not filled the earth with her bounties, with 
a design that they should be prohibited from enjoying them. They 
begin to discover that the commercial, like the physical world, is fear- 
fully and wonderfully made; and that in this as in other instances, 
the ills which men suffer from nature are small in comparison of those 
which they inflict upon themselves. 
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JAMAICA.* 


SLtavERY—Aholition—Emancipation—Wilberforce—Buxton, and 
Macauley—such are the words and things that rush into a man’s 
mind when he takes up a book about the West Indies; after which, 
it is needless to say that he very speedily throws it down. We 
know no question which a long-winded and intemperate contest has 
made so absolutely nauseous to the public, as that relative to the 
West Indies and its social state. Ignorance, fanaticism, and med- 
dling vanity on the one side, and violence and selfishness on the other, 
have completely succeeded in enveloping one of the most interesting 
topics in the world in darkness and disgust. Who could hope to see 
his way through the cloud of books, pamphlets, and articles’in re- 
views, that have for years past been accumulating on the subject of 
slavery? Who could hope to sift the truth from such a mass of 
falsehood, misrepresentation, and nonsense? ‘They that could make 
the loudest noise, and create the greatest bustle, have hitherto carried 
the day. Well-disposed people, seeing that they could never expect 
to judge for themselves, have yielded to the isin of those they 
thought least likely to be wrong. Fine words, sounding common- 
places, and clap-trap sentiments, which possess more influence over 
mankind than all the logic and rationality in the world, have all been 
on the side of the emancipationists. The abstract justice of their 
case has served them much less than the prejudices, religious and sen- 
timental, of which they have availed themselves. An appeal to igno- 
rant prejudice, and a uniform misrepresentation and exaggeration of 
fact, have been the powerful means which they have taken to support 
a virtuous and enlightened cause. The unfairness of the attack was 
too sure to excite as unfair a defence. The combatants have tram- 
pled upon the object of contention, and have bruised and defiled it. 
Slave-dealing was an abominable source of misery, crime, and suffer- 
ing of every description, and was abolished, as far as we had the 
Ere to do so, most justly and honourably. The system of slave- 
abour is also productive of evil, and it is desirable that the social 
state in the West Indies should assume other shape. The way in 
which this question has been handled generally, in England, is a dis- 
grace to the party who have assumed the front rank in the discussio). 
The measures that have been taken have been nearly as injudicious 
and mischievous as possible. In these rash and foolish measures they 
have been pretty universally supported and stimulated by the people 
of England: for this plain reason, that the people of England have a 
strong feeling to that which they consider the humane side of a ques- 
tion. But as to where the humanity lies here, or as to any of the real 
merits of the question, they are as thoroughly ignorant and misled, as 
they are on almost every other political point of importance agitated 
among them—such as the Catholic Question, the Corn Laws, the Cur- 
rency, or Usury Laws. A truly important book, which was at the 
same time readable, containing a detailed view of society, both free 
and enslaved, would set the question at rest ; though, we fear, too late 
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to take it out of the very bad hands it has long been in. The mate- 
rials for such a work are ample, and the motives for undertaking it 
numerous and strong. Like almost every thing else in the West In- 
dies, the climate has been abominably calumniated. This is a mis- 
representation, which has kept all isquirers or independent visitors 
away from them, and given the enemy a clear field for his operations. 
Were it as much the fashion to spend the winter in Nevis or Trinidad, 
as it is to spend them in places ten thousand times less agreeable, such 
as Nice or Naples, no more argument need be held about the matter 
—the real truth would be known, and much mischievous talk silenced 


for ever. 

In the absence of more impartial and more elaborate works, much 
information is to be derived from this Tour in Jamaica, and that too 
in a very agreeable way. A more amusing and a more instructive 
book has not lately been written about these most remarkable and 
interesting countries. ‘Though it bears evident marks of being written 
by a partizan of the planters, it is fair, moderate, and for the most 
part inthe right. Its descriptions of scenery are striking and picturesque, 
and its anecdotes and sketches of the manners and habits of the negroes 
extremely valuable and entertaining. 

The author landed at Falmouth, in the County of Cornwall, in 
Jamaica, on the 20th December, 1822, and soon after repaired to the 
estate of a Mr. Graham, an old planter, to whom he had been recom- 
mended. Of this gentleman a portrait is given. 


A long blast from a conch-shell relieved the negroes from their toils. But let me 
describe the old gentleman, who gave me a vigorous shake by the hand and a cordial 
welcome to his house. Imagine an old gentleman, sixty-five years of age, upwards of 
six feet high, and weighing probably seventeen stone, with a set of regular and even 
handsome features, except one eye missing; an open, generous countenance, whose 
physiognomy indicated the habitude of no violent or fractious feeling. He wore a 
white hat whose brims were ten inches wide ; had one side been cocked upward, and 
feathered, it would have done for a Velasquez, or Rubens’s Chapeau de Paille ; a blue 
jacket, too short for elegance, (being curtailed to escape the perspiration of his horse) 
which in consequence of his height and bulk gave his appearance an air of carricature, 
especially as its truncated skirts stuck out with the crowding of his pockets; a white 
waistcoat and trowsers completed his costume, and gave a tinge of deeper hue to his 
weather-beaten face. He lad passed the last thirty years of his life in the island, 
although he had been educated in England. 


Mr. Graham takes the tourist round his estate. The following 
extract will give a notion of the way in which a planter spends the 


morning. 

A woman was then brought up for a misdemeanour ; she had beaten a young girl in 
a fit of jealousy, and the quarrel was near involving three or four families in confusion 
and contention. She was ordered to hold up her coats, which she did, not higher than 
the middle of her legs, and the driver gave her four cuts that rattled on her clothes, 
and could not, I think, give her any bodily pain; when the driver ceased by his 
master’s order, the black lady looked over her shoulder, and said, in a sup but 
emphatic tone, “‘ Go to h—ll,” and walked off. I think the old gentleman heard her 
as well as myself, but he toak no notice, allowing, I suppose, for her irritated feelings, 
which was no doubt humane and prudent. In the course of the day, the lady herself 
took an opportunity of telling me that Massa was really a good man, and she knew she 
had done wrong and deserved to be punished. 

I was amused at the sight of a score of children lying in trays beneath a sort of 
harbour made of boughs; they were all naked, and looked like so many tadpoles, 
alternately sleeping and bawling till the mothers went and suckled them. Some of the 
men had calabashes of sugar-juice to recruit their spirits. I was much ‘diverted with 
the head driver, who walked about with the whip in one hand anda bamboo staff in 
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the other, in which he carried a yard of rum or grog, and as he quaffed from time to 


time, he elevated his bamboo towards the heaven as if he were a Sydrophel star- 
gazing. 

After we had returned to the overseer’s house, an old woman marched up at the 
head of another detachment, a phalanx of children, all under seven years of age. 
They were also naked, each carrying its frock on its arm, and came to show that they 
were washed clean, and were free from all disease. They were full of fun and tricks, 
and their skin, black as ebony, shone like silk. ‘The old gentleman asked them what 
they were to have for dinner; they replied, ‘‘ cowskin ;’’ and having put on their 
Osnaburgh frocks, they were helped in little calabashes, out of a boiler built up against 
the piazza. Their dinner was cow or ox hide (the hair of which is first singed off ) 
boiled to a jelly, with yams, cocos, ochro, and other vegetables; a famous mess, of 
which the little negroes made a most hearty meal. I wished my poorneighbours in Hamp- 
shire might always be assured of such a meal once a day ; however, I consoled myself 
with the reflection, that they are not slaves; I wish it would console them for their 
empty bellies. : 


It is a very mistaken idea to suppose that because a negro is a slave 
that he has no property. Mr. Williams saw them purchasing finery 
for their Christmas gambols with doubloons, (above 5/.) and their rights 
by courtesy are as well understood by them, and as stoutly maintained, 
as if they were Britons, whose houses are their castles, and who “ never, 
never shall be slaves.” 


A gentleman at Mr. Graham’s told me that one of his negroes came to claim compen- 
sation for cutting off a branch of a calabash tree in his (the gentleman’s) garden. The 
negro maintained that his own grandfather had planted the tree, and had had a house 
and garden beside it, and he claimed the land as his inheritance, though he had his 
own negro grounds elsewhere as a matter of course. The gentleman was so amused 
by Quaco’s pertinacity and argument, that he bought the land and tree, right and title, 
of him for adollar. I am afraid there are many titles in England not better than Quaco’s, 
though allowed the same authenticity. 


We find a great number of anecdotes which tell against the converted 
negroes; many of them are laughable enough, but we cannot help 
thinking that they au: collected by a willing hand. 


An old patriarchal negro, with a white beard and head, came one day to complain 
of a newly christened neighbour refusing to pay an old debt of a doubloon, which the 
patriarch had lent him, on promise of repayment, to purchase ashare of a cow. But 
on the present application, the nominal Christian had affected ignorance of the debt, 
and surprise at the demand. He said he had lent the doubloon to Quamina, but he 
was not Quamina now; he was a new man, born again, and called Timoty, and was 
not bound to pay the dead man, Quamina’s debt. The cause being brought before the 
master, was heard, and summed up in the following words :—‘ Quamina, otherwise 
Timothy, this may be very fine logic, and you may think it religion too, but, for the 
sake of morality, Mr. Rascal, pay the money or make over the cow.’’ Quamina 
finding there was no appeal, began to grumble and swear, and even to curse the 
preacher's religion, since it was ‘‘no worth.” ‘The old patriarch said, that, ‘ paneey 
people minded the puntees, hung up in the trees and grounds as charms to keep o 
thieves, but since there was so much preachy preachy, the lazy fellows did nothing but 
tief.”” 

The Christmas festivities are celebrated with the utmost freedom and 
jollity by the slaves. Mr.Williams has given an account of their boisterous 


merriment. In the midst of them an incident occurred which diverted 
him, and which is worth extracting. 


An old grey-headed man, who had formerly been appointed a watchman to guard 
the negro-grounds, had occasionally abused his trust, and robbed the grounds he was 
bound to protect: considering his age and venerable appearance, Mr. Graham had 
always endeavoured to pacify those who had been robbed, by compelling the thief to 
make restitution from his own grounds, rather than flogging him; however, the old 
rogue, having been detected in the very act: of some outrageous robbery, lad thought it 
prudent to retire, ahd had absented himself from the estate for two years previous to 
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this festival, in the midst of which he made his unexpected appearance, and came up 
to his master laughing with perfect nonchalence. He shook hands with him as the 
others had done, and said, ‘‘ he was sorry he had been a bad boy, but he never would 


do so any more.” So he received a free pardon. 

From the house of Mr. Graham, the author sets forth on his travels, 
accompanied by two black valets, with whom the attention of his host 
had provided him. The contrasted characters of these negroes, their 
manners, conversation, and adventures, throw much light on the con- 
dition of their fellows, and as the author has managed to play them 
off with much dramatic humour, this forms a very agreeable part of 
the work. Their characters are thus drawn: 

Asmy inclination as well as my business would lead me to visit the capital, my host 
very kindly procured me two excellent horses, and provided me with two negroes to 
attend me, who were to be mounted on mules ; one to lead the second horse, and the 
other to take charge of a sumpter mule loaded with my baggage. Poor Quashie begged 
again to be my conductor ;, but as I learned that he had been convicted of the same 
offence once before, his request was inadmissible, and a stout little fellow, whom his 
master called Magnus, was appointed to attend me as my head valet. 

I think there was a little roguery on the part of the old gentleman, in giving me this 
genius as my Cicerone; for though he did not want sabby, as they call it, he was a 
regular psalm-singer, a downright saint or methodist, who was always talking of grace, 
faith, new birth, and hell fire. His real name was Pompey, to which his master had 
added the nick-name of Magnus, on account of his diminutive stature, 1 suppose ; but 
he (Pompey) told me with great gravity, that he had been christened Abbesneezer, 
for so he pronounced Ebenezer, and begged that I would call him by this his Christian 
appellation. 

My other attendant was an African, a Papau, a true believer in the faith of Mahomet, 
as far as he understood it, which might be to some extent, as he could read and write 
what might be Arabic for ought I knew. He was a slim, genteel-looking man, with a 
jet black complexion, and teeth as white asivory. He rode his mule with a superior 
grace, though they are all good cavaliers, and conducted himself on all occasions with 
a very dignified airand manner. His name was Abdallah, but according to the phra- 
seology of the negroes, pronounced Dollar ; and he had as thorough a contempt for the 
Christian miracles and mysteries he had heard preached, and for the foolish ‘‘ fashions,” 
as he called them, of his friend Sheeza, as any of the muftis of Constantinople could 
have felt or expressed. 

Pompey was a Creole, and well acquainted with the country, the roads, and the 
estates, which we were to pass; a sort of topographical dictionary, from which I could 
derive all necessary information. Abdallah had been recommended for his invincible 
integrity, as a servant on whom I might depend in every emergency on the road, and 
one who would see the horses fed and rubbed and locked up securely at night,—an 
indispensible precaution, as I afterwards found. 

Hospitality reigns all over Jamaica; every man’s house is your 
home. ‘The traveller, with his blacks, rides up to a house on an emi- 
nenee, and according to custom is led by his host to the sideboard ; his 
thirst after riding is allayed by a welcome draught of sangaree. Still, 
according to custom, he then goes to bed in the middle of the day, and 
gets up to dinner. The host entertains his guest with the following 


characteristic anecdote : ; 

A negro-man, named Schweppes or Swipes, to whom his comrades have added the 
appellation of Saint, took it into his head to poison a preacher at Montego Bay. He 
but half killed the poor creature, who discovered the nature of the poison in time to 
prevent its fatal effects, though it is more than probable he will never recover his for- 
mer health, The maniac did not attempt to conceal the crime, or to escape, but 
argued that the spirit moved him to kill Massa Parson. He affirmed that the preacher 
always said, ‘‘ he longed to lay down his burden ; to quit this mortal life ; to.go to 
Abraham’s bosom, to the bosom of his Saviour, to glory,” and so forth, he, 
Swipes, (whose brain was turned topsy-turvy,) out of good-will and love, wished to 
help him to heaven and glory, for which he was so anxious. There was so much me- 


thod in his madness, that it was resolved he should be put on his trial; and several 
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persons intimating to him that he would probably be hanged, he had wit enough to 
make his escape from jail, and rua off into the woods, where he concealed himself for 
some time from the observation of the whites, although many of the blacks were well 
acquainted with the place of his retreat. At last, two gentlemen, in the pursuit of 
wild hogs, penetrated unconsciously, and by mere accident, to a little open spot in the 
midst of the woods, where, beside a small hut, with a fire still smoking in it, they 
found across ora crucifix, (as it hore something intended for an effigy on it,) and 
caught there a runaway negro. They thought and hoped it was Mr. Swipes; but 
here they were deceived ; the prisoner proved to be only a disciple of the saint, and 
being brought down to the bay or town, related many particulars of his patron’s pre- 
sent mode of life. It seems he has often an attendance of negroes to hear him preach, 
to whom he has the assurance to communicate the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ; 
but as he can get no wine, he distributes ram and sometimes porter, and roasted plan- 
tains and cocos for bread. The figure on the crucifix is meant for the worshipful 
Mr. W , and is made out of an old black coat, with a calabash tied to the cross for 
his head, on which a nose and eyes are scratched with charcoal. He would fain call 
himself Saint John, and eats soldiers * and crawfish, which he calls lobsters, meaning, 
[ suppose, locusts; and stolen molasses serve him for wild honey; though he might 
find an abundance of that in the woods, if he thought fit to search. He and his com- 
panions sit round the effigy of Saint Wilforce, as they call it, and smoke their jonkas, 
or pipes about two inches long, until the evening closes in, when they are greeted with 
the company of their wives or sweethearts, and a ceremony similar to the American 
love-feasts is performed in the dark, or by the dlinker light of the dying embers. 

This fanatical rascal has really great power over the minds of the negroes, which is, 
however, moderated by the efforts of an Obeah man, his declared rival, or he would 
urge them into the most abominable excesses. He converts their credulity to his own 
profit, persuades the women out of their ear-rings and necklaces, and the men out of 
their fowls and pigs. He has even set them to rob one another, assuring them that 
whatever they bring to him is a sacrifice to God. His rapacity almost equals that of 
the priesthood of old, but his Obeah rival still retains an influence over even his fol- 
lowers,—an influence under which they were born,—and, by his spells, his charms, 
and his fetishes, guards the property of his less enterprising and more peaceful 
neighbours. 

s the practice of Obeah is illegal, and the persuasion of Saint Swipes in fashion, the 
latter affects to defy the wizard, and threatens to give him up to the law, forgetting 
that he lies at the mercy of his adversary, and may in turn be called to account for 
poisoning the methodist. 

Every tongue resounds with abuse of the saints, and the dis- 
order and confusion with which they have disturbed the peaceful 
state of slavery. Mr. Williams here exaggerates, though we can fully 
understand the bitter feelings which arise in the heart of a planter, 
when he perceives the bonds of duty and affection, which (whatever may 
be said to the contrary, are natural enough among a well-treated 
slave population) severed and destroyed by the inflammatory 
addresses of methodist preachers, whose ignorant rant, disgusting 
enough when addressed to the lower orders of our fellow-countrymen, 
must be doubly disgusting when addressed to a crowd of uninformed 

es who do not comprehend one half, and totally misconceive the 
other half of what he says. The effect of preachy preachy upon a 
well-disposed, peaceable kind of fellow, is well shown in the person of 
Sneezer, whose conversation consists of the most silly and the most pro- 


ragments of the discourse of the missionaries who may have hap- 
woe to have put him in the way of salvation. TheCreole dialect, which 
strikes the Englishman as irresistibly ridiculous, saves us from stronger 
feelings on the perusal of the bits and crambs of sanctity scattered up 
and down this volume, and generally put into the mouth of Abbey 
Sneezer. The Abbey omits no opportunity of gathering together his 
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brethren for the purpose of improving the occasions that occur in the 
course of his travels. Two of his sermons are reported by Mr. 
Williams, and they are well worth extracting. The first is made at 


the funeral of a negro on an estate where the travellers happened to be 
Visiting. 

I did not attend the funeral of the negro above mentioned, as I thought my pre- 
sence might be unwelcome, but my two lacqueys were of the party ; and Ebenezer, as 
I suspected,did not lose so excellent an opportunity of endeavouring to edify his brethren, 
and displaying his progress in religious knowledge. He objected to the heathen cere- 
wony of throwing a fowl into the grave, and said that the yams which they would have 
buried with the corpse, had no more business there than a hog in the Gubna’s* garden. 
The son-in-law of the deceased described the scene to me, or rather the speech 
made by Ebenezer, on the occasion, which I shall endeavour to relate in his own 
words. The corpse was buried by mooulight, with the help of torches, and after the 
negro fashion ; but Ebenezer, seeing that the business was to end there, had called 
out to know, if they would not ‘ read ober him, and if they were not going to sabe his 
soul?” The negroes, very accommodating, told him he might read if he would; on 
which he took a book from his pocket, and held it the wrong way upward (which did 
much signify, as he does not know his letters) and began as follows : : 

‘* Dea belubb’d, we gather together dis face congregation, because it is horrible 
among all men not to take delight in hand for wantonness, lust, and appetite, like 
brute mule, dat hab no understanding. When de man cut down like guinea grass, he 
worship no more any body, but gib all him world’s good to the debbil ; and Gara- 
mighty tell him soul must come up into heab’n where notting but glorio. What de 
use of fighting wid beast at Feesus? Rise up all and eat and drink, because we die 
yesterday, no so to-morrow. Whoshew you mystery?) Who nebba sleep, but twinkle 
him yeye till de trumpet peak? Who baptise you, and gib you victory ober de 
debbil’s flesh? Old Adam, belubb’d!—he bury when a child, and the new man rise 
up when he old. Breren, you see dat dam rascal Dollar;—he no!Christian, he no 
Jew, no missionary, no Turk, for true. You see him laugh [Abdallah denied 1t]— 
when he go to hell he die, and nebba gnash him teeth, and worms can’t nyam him. 
Breren, all Christians, white and black man, all one colour—Sambo and mulatto 
—-no man bigger dan another, no massa, and no fum fum—plenty o’ grog.—So 
breren! Garamighty take de dead man, and good night!” ’ 

Ebenezer perceiving that his preachy was tolerated by the owner 
of the estate, quickly seized another opportunity of displaying his gifts. 

As if sensible of this indifference on the part of our host, St. Pompey, as Mr. 
Klopstock called him, had given out that he would preach to the slaves at the negro 
houses yesterday morning, and I went in consequence, incognito, ‘and took my post 
in the house of the servant who had repeated to me the funeral oration, where I 
copied down as he delivered it the sermon as follows. 

Most of the negroes (between two and three hundred) assembled to hear him, and 
arranged themselves on the ground beneath some coco-nut trees, in a ring, leaving a 
space for him to move about, and for a stool, on which he first mounted, then sat 
down a little, then mounted again, and began to pray aheap of unintelligible matter ; 
in the midst of which he rushed into his sermon without text, and exclaimed— 

** Brar!—You tink say when you die, you dead for true!—No such ting—nebba 
see de day—dat time no mo you begin for lib—You tink say—Deady come, trouble 
come nomo?—Ha! man, tan lilly bit, you no bin dead six minutes before debbil 
catch you, put you na bilbo, set twenty thousand driba pon you.—Dem no hab cattle 
whip, but dem poke you wid fire stick, tay you teet grind to de root. Deady no come 
no mo.—You hungry tay you gut twist to pieces,—dem no gib you plantain—no so 
lead, no mo hot like hell, burn hole in you belly.—You tongue roast wid feéba,—dem 
no gib you water—no one drop day—no so boiling brimstane, nuttin else for drink, tay 
de flame come trough younose. You tink for run away !—nebba see de day—you foot 
roast in red hot bilbo for twenty tousand year. De tear in you yeye boil like a ’pot, 
yet deady no come—sleep no come, nebba for cool you yeye.—Brar, me sorry for you. 
—De sinful soul go ebery one straight to hell—you ali sinful, you born so—you 
in sin— You tink dat no you fault? Cha! no you fader doit? Pickninny must pay 
Lim fader debt.—You must hab wif no mo—No so, dem roast. you _pickninay—Brar, 
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me sorry for you.—-You tink wha for Garamighty gib you black girl? No more for 
rat trap for catch you sinful soul. De bible say dem painted puckerie—dem cheat 
you yeyes—dem all rotten.” 

Here a voice cried out, ‘ Sneezer, you lie—you good for nuttem, wibble wabble 
leblolly, 

The fair sex were offended at his defamation, and a score of sturdy damsels, 
springing from the ranks, began to execute vengeance upon him for his imperance. 
They banded him about round the ring like a hunted slipper, while he as vainly 
attempted to defend himself with his hands as with his tongue; the louder he bawled, 
the louder the girls laughed ; some shouted in his face, others in his ears; one pinched 
him, a second pulled the tails into which his woolly hair is plaited ; a third smacked 
him behind ; a fourth twisted him round by the shoulders, while he was still handed 
round the ring like a planet revolving on its own axis, as it performs its revolution round 
the sun; or, to use a more homely simile, like a waltzer executing a solo round a ball- 
room. Their mirth or their wrath increased with his distress, and they did not cease 
tormenting him until the breath seemed almost out of his body, and they had nearly 
made him as much a martyr as a saint.”’ 

This sanctity on the part of the negroes produces a dreadful reac- 
tion upon the planters, who are driven to infidelity by the missionaries, 
and to republicanism by the measures of Government. The character 
of a Mr. Mathews is drawn at some length, in whom both these pro- 
cesses seem to have been effected. Mr. Williams visits the estate of 
Mr. Mathews, who joins him in the performance of part of his tour— 
se that we have an opportunity of seeing a good deal of this dangerous 
character, who is held up as a representative of a numerous class of 


planters. 

Mr. Mathews would be called a radical in England. I, who am no politician, was 
almost stagyered by his vehemence against the ‘‘ aristocracy, who allowed themselves 
to be led b!indfold into every act of felly and injustice, that a set of sneaking, favatical 
iguoramuses choose to recommend to them ; not that they are insensible to ambition 
or power—power, too, over the consciences of their fellow-creatures.” According to 
him, Jamaica is to be wholly free, to be emancipated from the tyranny of England and 
the humbug of the Saints. He acts up to this doctrine, by having nothing in his house 
which is the produce of England, except where he cannot possibly avoid it. His soap, 
candles, oil, and all his provisions, are transatlantic. He has neither tea, porter, 
ciler, wines, fish-sauces, nor hams from England. His plate is manufactured from 
dollars, by one of his book-keepers, who has been educated by a goldsmith. His 
clothes are made in the island, though of British cloth. His furniture has been made 
by his own carpenters ; his beds stuffed with bis own silk cotton. His pen produces a 
superabundance of maize and guinea corn, (the latter yielding the finest flour in the 
world,) rice, if required, and every speeies of the bread kind in profusion. He hasa 
handsome carriage made on his own premises, and, with the exception of a few tools, 
he is as independent of all the wants which England supplies to others, as if England 
had ceased to exist. Even the tools might be made of tle iron of the country, of which 
he has had a small field-piece cast. Of guopowder he wants little, but he says that 
the caves inhabited by bats will yield abundance of saltpetre. He showed me a machet, 
or cutlass, made by one of his own blacksmiths, of a very excellent temper, and bows 
and arrows of the most diabolical invention that can be conceived, No ship of war,'no 
fleet could escape destruction, if once within their range. The arrows are made of 
hollow reeds, filled with some combustibles mixed with nitre and resinous gums, and 
take fire on striking the object at which they are directed by the percussion of their 
points, They can be discharged from cross-bows, or even guns. The points resemble 
the detonating tubes invented by Joseph Maxton for his fowling-pieces, with a spike 
at the end, and a button to preveut them penetrating too far. The button also causes 
the pefcussion to take place, which ignites a grain or two of fulminating powder, and 
the arrow is .instantlf in a blaze. Let a fleet once come within the reach of a thousand 
such arrows, and we should soon have a second battle of Lepanto; at least I judge so 


from the experiments | saw tried with a couple of them. 

This is all very foolish, doubtless, but such folly may prove the 
root of much mischief, and rulers ought not to reckon upon all their 
subjects being wise. 

Aprit, 1826. 20 
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We again meet with Mr. Mathews and his political tirades against 
missionaries and members of Parliament, of which there is more than 
enough. It is more agreeable to find him playing the part of the 
blind guide, in an excursion through the Devil’s Race,in company with 
his friend, who has well described the adventure. For this reason, 
and because the description conveys a good idea of a part of the 


country, we will quote a fragment of the expedition. 

The increased swell of the sea awaked me next morning at sunrise, and made me 
feel so squeamish, that I begged to go ashore on a projecting headland, which formed 
a lee, that we might breakfast more at our ease. The sea-side grape trees afforded us 
a shelter from the sun's rays: they were loaded with fruit, white and red, and of a 
very pleasant flavour. The wind continued to increase, and blew with so much vio- 
lence, as to prevent the possibility of making way to windward, that is, toward Milk 
River; and Mr. Mathews proposed that we should walk as far as Long Bay, over a 
rocky part of the coast called the Devil’s Race, while the negroes should take advan- 
tage of any lull in the wind, and at any rate could bring the canoe round by sunset. 

We set out with one attendant, all of us armed with machets or cutlasses, which we 
soon found of essential service to cut our passage through the withes that hasten to 
occupy neglected paths, and had here bound together the bushes in every direction. 
The regular footpath was soon lost, and we found ourselves, after much hacking and 
hewing, entangled amongst liens, and encompassed with Turk’s-heads, a formidable 
species of cactus, through which it would have been impossible to have proceeded a 
single foot without the use of our weapons. Mr. Mathews and myself were in some 
measure protected by our shoes, but Blacky’s bare feet would have been martyred by 
the innumerable thorns with which these plants are defended. To escape the fatigue 
of chopping away through this phalanx, as eternal as the sacred band of the Thebans, 
we endeavoured to regain the sea-side, where, indeed, we were relieved from these 
impediments, though only to encounter others of as serious a nature, for our course now 
lay over honeycomb rocks, where our progress was as much retarded as among the 
Turk’s-heads, from the sharp points which hurt our feet, and by the fear of breaking 
our legs, to say nothing of falling down the precipices and breaking our necks; mean- 
while, we could discern the canoe far before us, making tolerable way against wind 
and current, and had the comfortable assurance of being utterly unable to rejoin it, 
except at the appointed rendezvous. 

Thus scrambling and floundering about, the whole day was consumed in this Devil’s 
Race, as it is called, and the sun had set before we arrived at the beach of Long Bay, 
where the canoe already rode at anchor, outside uf the breakers. As she could not 
pass through these without great danger of being overset, and as we thought there 
would be less sea, and consequently less danger on the windward side of the bay, we 
made signs to the negroes to row across it to the eastward, and attend us under the lee 
of the land. We continued our walk, but the bay proved of greater extent than we 
had reckoned it, and the night closed in upon us when we had yet nine or ten miles to 
travel along a ridge of sand, with the sea on our right, and a morass on the left. This 
sandy ridge is intersected by five rivers, three of which we crossed without much diffi- 
culty, not being obliged to wade deeper then two or three feet ; but the remaining two 
being too deep to be forded, we were under the necessity of swimming. The first of 
these was crossed with some difficulty, as we were obliged to carry over our clothes, 
tied into bundles, on oar heads, and our machets in our mouths, wrapped in a hand- 
ful of grass : but a new and unexpected difficulty awaited us at the last, which is called 
Alligator River, from the monsters that inhabit it. As we sauntered along its banks, 
feeling for a place to launch ourselves (for it was too dark to see very distinctly, the sky 
being overcast), we heard the alligators, alarmed at our approach, plunging from the 
bank into the river; one, two, three, flounced into the waves before we adverted to the 
cause of this plunging. What was then to be done? , Whither could we retreat, with 
four rivers in our rear, and the Devil’s Race beyond them and all darkness? The 
Devil’s Race is horrible by day, what must it not be in adark night? The canoe had 
long left us, and was probably at Milk River; to return or to remain must, therefore, 
be useless. While we debated the matter with no very agreeable forebodings, a 
swarm of ten million musquitos began an attack on us, with such inveterate fury, that 
we were almost obliged to rush into the water to escape them. Standing naked on the 
river's brink, with our bundles tied under our chins, these creatures had us completely 
at their mercy, and, as often happens on human occasions under similar circumstances, 
entertained no idea of shewing us any. Slapping here, there, before, behind, the 
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agony became intolerable ; I flounced into the water, as the alligators had done, making 
all the noise and splashing I could, to alarm and deter them, and soon reached the 
opposite shore in safety, followed by my companion and Cadjoe, where we hastily put 
on our clothes, and marched on to a mountain we had yet to cross. 

Cudjoe declared he knew the path over the mountain, which was yet at some dis- 
tance ; though being opposed against the sky as a dark mass, it appeared scarce a bow- 
shot from us; but we found we had a great extent of sand to traverse before we 
gained its base, and when we reached it, the path could not be found amid the 
luxuriant vegetation which had overgrown and effaced it. On the left of the hill was 
a morass, which Cudjoe recommended us to try, as it would enable us to make a circuit 
to the point we desired to reach ; but here again we met with impassable obstacles, 
and were totally frustrated in our attempt. The morass was full of mangrove trees, 
whose young branches take root whenever they touch the ground, and form a wilderness 
of traps, which may be avoided by day-light, but in the dark it is inipossible to see or 
escape. The numberless little arches thus formed fiung us down at every other step, 
sometimes knee-deep in mud, sometimes deeper ; and after we had almost exhausted 
our little remaining strength, we became convinced we had entirely lost our way, and 
knew not even how to regain the beach. The only favour with which Fortune indulged 
us was, that after struggling two hours ia this villainous swamp, we suddenly emerged 
on the sea-shore when we least expected it, begrimed with mud and reeking with 
perspiration. 

Another chance yet remained to us, which was, that having regained the sea, we 
should now keep it, and wade round the hill, whose perpendicular sides prevented us 
from climbing it: a little washing would cool and clean us, and though it was still 
cloudy, yet the moon afforded light enough to direct our way. Indeed, it soon enabled 
us to see the danger that awaited us here ; for we had not proceeded a hundred yards 
before we found the surf raging with such violence against the base of the mountain, 
that further progress was impossible ; we should have had our brains dashed out against 
the rocks, or have been swept away by the waves, that still retained the swell they had 
acquired from the north-wind, and mounted as they broke some feet above the frag- 
ments, that might have Leen practicable in a calm. We returned drenched, and 
somewhat bruised, and almost in despair. , 

I sat down below the face of the precipice to repose, and finding that I reclined on 
some detached pieces which had fallen from above, 1 thought they might have left in 
their descent an opening or a fissure, up which it might be possible to climb ; there 
were, in fact, several such fissures or furrows, caused apparently by the rains, which 
occasionally trickled over the surface of the rock, though it was now dry, and after 
half an hour’s respite, Cudjoe led the way by jamming his knees and elbows in a clef 
to join the pathway, which, as he said, ought to be about twenty feet above us. He 
succeeded, and [ followed him ; but Mr. Mathews, thinking he could attain the same 
point more easily, had climbed a fallen tree which leaned against the precipice, that 
he might thence work his way to the summit we had gained. In doing this, he got to 
a spot whence he could neither proceed nor retreat, and remained clinging to the side 
of the mountain like a bat extended against a wall. His situation was very awkward 
and perilous. I feared lest he should lose his grasp and fall backwards down the 
precipice ; but Cudjoe slid down the fissure by which we had ascended, and contrived 
to jam a broken oar he had picked up on the beach into a hole underneath his master, 
on which he mounted, and enabled him to descend by resting his feet on the negro’s 
head, who thus lowered himself gradually to his old station, and placed his master at 
least in safety and himself also. The precipice was still to be climbed by my friend, 
and a very arduous task it proved to be to him and poor Cudjoe ; though, when once 
remounted, he soon found the important path, along which we travelled with recruited 
Spirits and renovated hope. The maze was yet very difficult to thread, and we only 
made sure of our route by the sensibility of Cudjoe’s naked feet, an advantage we lost 
by wearing shoes. He was never long at a stand still, and conducted us at last to an 
open space where there were three negro houses, at one of which we oo a yam, 
and borrowed a pot to boil it for our dinner and supper, having eaten nothing since 
seven 0’clock in the morning. Mr. Mathews fell asleep while the food was preparing, 
in spite of a few thousand musquitos, to whose hungry attacks he was quite indifferent, 
as they could now only make war on his bronzed face. They settled by dozens on his 


fips, (as the bees are said to have done on Plato’s,) not to collect honey 1 should fear. 

ade snored by his master’s side, (sleep, like death, makes all persons equal, and 
lévels all distinctions,) while I sat by the fire, dried my ragged clothes, and brushed 
the musquitos, sometimes from my own on from my friend’s. The night 
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was far spent, and daylight found us as 1 have described, except that I was detected 
in the act of sketching my companion and his valet in this paradise of caricature. Mr. 
Mathews jumped up and hastened to the sea-side, where we descried the canoe at 
anchor about sixty yards beyond the breakers, which prevented her nearer approach, 
and put us to the necessity of tying the bundles once more under our chins, as a 
preparative to our morning bath. We reached the canoe, wrapped ourselves up in 
blankets, and fell into a sweet refreshing sleep for a couple of hours, when we dressed 
and breakfasted, and then steered for the mouth of Milk River, and the caravansera 


on its banks. 


As might be expected, fatigue and exposure of this nature superin- 
duce the fever of the climate. Mr. Williams falls ill, and is nursed 
by a pretty brown girl, who rejoices in the name of Diana. About 
the said Diana much unintelligible romance is to be found throughout 
the volume, and which, with much more not so good but equally true, 
we shall entirely neglect. After recovering from his fever, the author 
again sets out on his travels with his sable attendants. In the course 
of the journey we are once more entertained with the piety of Abby- 
sneezer, and the apathy of Dollar. 


The mules, as I observed, were cantancrous. Abdallah had fallen into conversation 
with Abby Sneezer, about the sable nymph who had enchanted him into the wooden 
Bastile at Percival estate: more than once his interrogatories had been answered with 
‘Cha! you know nutting,”—but as the dialogue was diverting, and as I am rather 
more conversant with the Creole dialect, though yet but a tyro, I will endeavour to 
relate it in the form of a dramatic scene. Dollar begins. 

Dol. Sneezer, what dat sunting you hab day, tick out your breeches behind ? 

Eben. Hi! da for me bible book. 

Dol. Wha for you carry him da? 

Eben. Massa Missionary say him good for kill obea. 

Dol. Him gib you ? 

Eben. No—yes—him gib him for tree dollar and a pig—no mo, 

Dol. Tree dollar! dam him conscience—Massa no tell you him gib to him for nut- 
ting—but, Sneezer, you can’t read. 

Eben. No—but me get some somebody dat can read, to preach me de red part. 

Dol. Red part ? wha you mean by red part? 

Eben. Massa Misgsionary mark de best place for read wid red sunting, and tell me 
when can ’member dem part good, he will mark mo. 

Dol. What dem part say ? 

This was drawing the plug of Sneezers religious lore—a torrent of mutilated quo- 
tations from the Old Testament came bundled out in confusion, like rocks hurried along 
by an avalanche, that mingles and mars and overwhelms all into chaos, At last he 
stopped with the word Faith—** Fait—you know what fait ?”’ 

Dol. Please tell me, Abbysneezer. 

Eben. Fait move mountains. 

Dol. Hi! move dat hill den—for my mule and de sumpter-mule wont go up him. 

Eben. Cho! you no hab fait, nor grace, nor light; you no ‘lected, nor baptised— 
you know nutting ‘bout lamb—you b’a’pheme—you wicked somebody. 

Dol. How me wicked ’—me no tief—me no he—me no kill somebody. 

Eben. You no wicked! you no hab two wife—you never pray for Ponchy Piler— 
where for you bible ?—wha you day give to de black parson,—de black coat parson, 
to sabe for you soul from damnation * (de debbil in the mule !) Dollar, you wicked for 
true; but (patience guide me, wha for de mule kick?) but you no bad man—turn to 
~~ [the mule kicked again at every pause] and—lib—de bible—(cos de mule!) 

in promise you dat Garamighty (d—m de mule !) take care of de good (debbil !—me 
bet oe fippance me make you go) de good man, dat no bird shall fall to de—water! 

Here the mule kicks Sneezer over his head into a river, and lies down to roll. 

Sneezer, being very expert, kept clear of the rocks in his header, and rose out of the 
river like another Proteus, a little changed in appearance, but the same individual, 
inviting Abdallah, who was half choked with laughing, to come into the water and be 
baptised. The brute mule, as he called him, rolled over my great coat and a 
umbrelia, which Sneezer carried for me, and he was obliged to ride for an hour bag 
wards, with both spread open, the coat mounted. on the umbrella to dry. 
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We need not accompany the Tourist farther on his travels ; enough 
has been given to show his quality, and the hourglass by which we 
measure the due length of an articie has been for some time run out 
The book is an agreeable book, and our article is likewise, we doubt 
not, an agreeable article; it should be, for it contains the chefse 
d’ccuvre of Creole eloquence, besides other good things. The two 
pia thse we quote, it would give us no small pleasure to hear 

y delivered by Mathews. On the whole, however, Mr. Williams has 
rather shown that he is able to make a good book than completel 
succeeded. It was a sad mistake to mix up fiction with fact row. 
treating of a country about which so much falsehood had already been 
published. This same admixture of the story-book with his own 
experience, likewise exceedingly diminishes the force of much that 
would otherwise carry conviction along with it. Were it necessary to 
produce an example, we may observe that we should have thrown “ Cato 
and Plato” into the fire; and a greater piece of fudge than the Irish- 
man’s history was never furbished up in Grub Street. These faults 
are slight on the whole, and yet we cannot help dwelling upon them 
for they cause us to leave the work with an unsatisfactory feeling ; 
they give to it an air of doubt and mystery, and smack of jobbing 
and book-making. 

The Tour in Jamaica is published by our publishers, and we have 
with small exception praised it unreservedly; but let no unfair com- 
parisons thence be drawn. We have boasted of our independence, 
and all who look into this Tour will see that the same sense of justice 
which guides our decision in other cases, reigns in this. ‘The task of 
dispensing just criticism is an unthankful office ; we are sure to offend 
some one ; they whose good we seek are slow enough in the expression 
of their gratitude—nevertheless, we shall persevere, and set the exam- 
ple of one periodical at least which is above the control of any sinister 
interest whatever, which will not stoop either to avert the anger of 
the sensitive and disappointed, or to win the favour of the powerful 


and unjust. 
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Tue author of the very able Sketches of the Irish Bar, which have 
from time to time appeared in the New Monthly Magazine, has 
feelingly deplored, and with a too faithful pencil pourtrayed, the 
“thousand ills” by which an “ utter barrister” is assailed from the 
day of his call in this “ nether sphere,” to the day of his peremptory 
summons to another and, let us hope, a “ better world ;” but in none of 
the many papers that he has given to the public, has he in any degree 
dwelt on the manifold difficulties that intervene between an entry on 
the Temple books, and that day of call which in many instances is 


never, alas! to come. Be it my task then (“ guoque ipse miserrima 
”) to unfold to the reader the diffi- 


ry as well as mental, 
but more frequently 
which, if he be suc- 


vidi et quorum pas magna fui, 
culties, the dangers, the distresses, pecunia 
which the Irish student frequently undergoes, 
sinks under, in journeying to a profession, in 
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cessful, the splendours of wealth, the fascinations of society, the pomp 
aud possession of power are within his grasp—but in which, if he be 
doomed to fail, nought remains to him, to use the words of Lord 
Mansfield, but “ the echo of folly and shadow of renown.” But be- 
fore JT enter on q task, which I undertake with mingled feelings of 
pleasure and pain, it will be perhaps necessary for the information of 
those unconnected with the profession, that I should proceed inte a 
little detail. 

The average number of students on the books of the King’s Inns, 
Dublin, (an institution similar to the inns of court here,) may be esti- 
mated at about fifty. The ages of these gentlemen vary from seven- 
teen to twenty-five; but it should be observed, that the great ma- 
jority are under the age of twenty-one; as it is the almost invariable 
usage to attend the two last years of the college course, and to serve 
nine terms at the King’s Inns at one and the same time. But while 
the average rate of entry may he computed at fifty, the annual calls 
to the bar in Ireland amount only to about twenty. 

The causes of this disproportion result from calamities which it is 
the purpose of this article to explain. 

The profession of the bar in Ireland has always been popular: and 
now that the church is impenetrable to aught except family descent, 
or great parliamentary influence, the possession of a wig and gown is 
as much coveted by senior and under-graduates as though it added to 
personal beauty, or were deemed a certain provocative to popular elo- 
quence. A barrister in Ireland is “ hedged in” by adventitious rank. 
He is, if he be at all eminent, the centre of a circle, around which a 
tribe of admirers revolve. In him, and in him alone, the coterie of 
his particular street or square “ live, move, and have their being.” 
On the circuit, the M.P.s of the county, the “ estray of a 
lord,” as well as the resident gentry, combine to lay an embargo on 
the connsellor’s conversation, and transfer him from day to day to 
each other’s table, to the infinite mortification of client, and solicitor, 
and the junior counsel in the cause in which he may happen to be 
engaged. 

Is it then strange, that one so coveted and clung to—the pearl 
of sense in all family quarrels—the breath of eloquence in court—the 
hilarious two-bottle man at the dinner table:—is it strange, I say, 
that his career should be looked on as meteor-like by the school-boy 
who has given promise of obtaining first place at a college entrance ; 
or by the more advanced, though just as silly junior sophister, whose 
discourse is redolent of premises and conclusions, and who bursts te 
be sensible and syllogistic, like the counsellor who is 

. ——_———In logic a great critic, 
Profoundly skilled in analytic. 
or is it matter of marvel that the young mind should aspire to track 
a path strewed with “ all manner of gold and precious stones?” 

I remember that when I was a school-boy myself, the mania for the 
bar was communicated to me by a grave sizar of forty, who, although 
stored with a prodigious quantity of Latin and Greek, had no one 
requisite for the profession ; and in my subsequent course through the 
University, eating my terms in Dublin, and afterwards in London, have 
I met with dull, plodding, self-satisfied men, generally past thirty, and 
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often forty, fired with a zeal for the administration of justice, and 
proving their fitness for the woolsack, by disgorging a prodigious 
quantity of Greek, and swallowing a still more indigestible posset of 
veal and ham pye, stewed mackarel, and toasted cheese—and marrv! 
what was the inducement ? Why to become the Plunket or O’Connel 
of some future day. | 

But to return. Of the fifty students on the books of the inns pf 
court in Ireland, the one-half may have property quite exclusive ‘of 
their profession ; perhaps the estate of seven or eight of the richest 
may be estimated at from 1000/. to 3000/. per annum, while the 
income of the remaining seventeen may be variously stated at from 
100/. to 800/. per year. The former class of persons are called to the 
bar in Ireland as a matter of course, and without any view to practice. 
Some acquaintance with the profession being deemed requisite in order 
to discharge the duties of the magistracy and justices of the peace. 
The second class have generally other objects in view. If they be of 
the true “ascendancy” caste, they look according to the various degrees 
of interest they can bring into requisition, to be appointed in due time 
assistant-barrister, commissioners of bankrupts, of enquiry, or if they 
have a share of talent, to King’s counsel, serjeantries, and justices—-but 
if they be of no particular party, or independent men who think for 
themselves, or Roman Catholics, they generally either pursue the‘pro- 
fession sedulously for some years, and then fall into business, or feeling 
that “ sickness of the heart which ariseth from hope deferred,” #etire 
in disgust. It is, however, to be observed, that among this sécond 
class I could enumerate several who have attained the first rapk in 
their profession. 

The third class is that of which I meant more immediately to ¢peak, 
but of which, in the true Hibernian style, I have been hitherto silent. 

There remain twenty-five undisposed of, and of these, wiih the 
exception of four or five who are supported by their parents while in 
London, and after their call to the bar—the majority are thrdwn on 
the world to shift for themselves, to sink or swim as fate or fortune 
may determine. 

Being one of this class myself, although born of respectable and rather 
wealthy parents, I have had opportunities of personally experiencing 
what I would fain describe, and am therefore within the rule of the 
poet, which holds good in law as well as love— 


Those best can paint them who has felt them most. 


It is a trite remark, that one fact is worth a hundred arguments, and 
two or three well-authenticated cases of misery will go farther to enlist 
the pity of the reader, than the most artful and elaborated description. 
When Sterne wished to depict the horrors of slavery, he chose but a 
single victim, but the picture was true in all its parts, and the promi- 
nent features will be recognised so long as the human soul shall thirst 
after the blessing which was denied to the dungeon-victim. = 

To many persons now at the Irish Bar the following detail is well 
known, but to the majority of readers it will wear the appearance of 
novelty and the grace of fiction. For mine own part, however, I can 


attest its truth. z 


lly ee 


eit 
ay 
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C was my school-fellow, and the companion of my earliest years. 
Our habits and feelings were the same. He was of a romantic and 
melancholy cast of mind, and while our play-mates were pursuing the 
mad gambol of the hour, I well remember that poor C. and myself 
were wont to sit among the trees, and read aloud alternately books of 
fiction and romance. I confess I was interested much by this line of 
study, but on the too sensitive soul of C. it made an. impression which 
neither years nor misfortunes could efface. It gave a tinge and colour 
to his future life, and even while at school was productive of a thousand 
little misfortunes. But these ills were disregarded at the time, for 
C. expected to inherit a handsome fortune. In due time my friend 
was entered of Trinity College, Dublin; but instead of pursuing the 
ordinary routine of college business, he devoted himself to the muses 
and to the study of oratory. | 

I well remember his debut at the historical society. It was the 
most successful in my day. The echo of his first speech resounded be- 
yond the walls of 4ima Mater,and reached the ears of his father, who 
resided in a remote part of the country. It was forthwith determined 
by the family that C. should be entered of the King’s Inns, although 
his own passion was for a military life. For two years I was his com- 
panion at dinner, in the hall of the King’s Inns,* where he was consi- 
dered as the life and soul of our party. Immediately after C.’s 
admission to the society, his father, who was extensively engaged in 
trade, died—it was said, of a broken heart. He had been robbed to an 
immense extent by a confidential clerk, in whose integrity he placed 
the most implicit confidence. The family prospects of my friend were 
changed, and “ shadows, clouds, and darkness,” were substituted for 
success and sunshine. After having generously devoted what remained 
of his patrimony to the service of his mother and sisters, C. flung 
himself inf the great current of human existence, and journied up to 
London. or a while, like most young men, he devoted himself to 
pleasure, ard to the seeing of all that was to be seen, but experience 
convinced lim, as his purse collapsed, of the truth of the language of 
St. Paul, acd gave to the words a practical verification, which was as 
unpleasing ~s it was real :—*“ If you do not work neither shall you eat,” 
says the apostle, and I am nothing if not scriptural, (said he,) as he 
unfolded th: complicated beauties of his last five pound note. What 
was to be done when this was spent? From whence was the source of 
subsistence ‘o flow? From the labour of his own hands and the sweat 
of his own »row. The Daily Press stretched forth its hundred temp- 
tations, and enmeshed C. within the folds of the “ broad sheet.” My 
friend becane a reporter, and mortgaged his flesh and blood for the 
deathless fime which he fondly hoped would follow in the wake of 
his exertion:. How often have I heard him say—Why shall I not be as 
successful as Mackintosh, as Courtenay, as Campbell, as Spankie, as 
Wallace ? + or why should I despise the labours in which Johnson and 








* A newly erected an¢ handsome building, situated in Henrietta-street, Dublin, and 
similar in object to the Temple, Lincoln’s and Gray’s Inns. 

+ Thomas Wallace, Esq. of the Irish bar, a man of the sternest integrity, of the 
semage ss legal and literary, united to the purest taste. Why has Mr. Wallace 

en neglected by the author of the Irish Bar? ' 
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Sheridan have been engaged? But alas! it is with the Press as with 
the Stage. We only hear of the successful. There is much talk of 
the Kembles and Keans, of the Sheridans and Mackintoshes, but there 
is no sympathy extended to, not a tear is shed for, the humble son of 
genius, who is “ born to bloom unseen,” and perish amidst the horrors 
of penury and the complicated agonies of disease. : 
- € soon became disgusted with the gallery of the House of Commons. 
His fragile frame but ill accorded with the late hours and onerous 
duties of his station, and after nearly two years’ probation, he made 
room for another aspirant, whose mind was of a different mould, and 
who has since been numbered amidst the elect of the Law. 

Leisure not more than inclination revived the master, although sub- 
dued, passion of my friend’s mind. His love of poetry returned afresh, 
and he retouched a tragedy, the produce of his early years, and altered 
the plot in order to its successful representation. It was presented 
and accepted at one of the great theatres, but the prominent actor, in 
one of those unaccountably capricious moods which resemble an April 
day, all sunshine now, all storm anon—refused to be the hero of the 
piece to which he had but “ one little month before pledged his plighted 
troth.” This disaster visibly affected C.’s spirits, and he was again 
forced to seek employment on the Press. But the session was drawing 
to a close, and the gallery door was hermetically sealed unless to those 
who had entered it on the first day of the session. Long previously to 
this C. had formed an impure connexion, of which the fruit resembled 
those sea-apples that we read of in eastern history— 
that meet the eye 

Yet turn to ashes on the lips. 
And now that the hour of sunshine was over, he was abandoned for a 
“< prosperous trade-wind.”—This, added to his other miseries, was too 
much to bear.—He took to his bed; but without money, without 
friends—it was deemed advisable to remove him to a hospital ! 

I saw him there just before his death. His frame was attenuated, 
and presented to the “ mind’s eye” the idea of a human skeleton 
covered with a thin and filmy parchment. His eye glared wildly, 
and now and again a hectic flush rose on his cheek, but to die away 
again! He was voluble, and talked like one fullofwine. Hesawa 
mass of things, but nothing distinctly ; and muttered— The bar— 
a street-sweeper—a judge—a pickpocket.” ‘There was a sailor in 
the same ward, who was at his last gasp, but who with unnatural 
strength, caught the infection, and roared forth “ D—n the big Wigs ; 
women and wine for me!” And roaring thus al} night, the nurses 

ld me he died next morning. ' 

’ ts mind was more affected than his body, and his limbs ceased 
to pain, but C. was numbered before him, for he never spoke during 
this scene, or afterwards. His eye that glanced before, was still yet 
stern. He motioned me to give him pencil and paper, and, with a 
firm hand, he wrote,—“ Tell my friends at Trinity to be warned by 
my fate, and to give up the bar, unless they have a certain support 
before and after their call.” I obeyed my friend’s injunction, and 
am willing to believe I have preserved many from a like fate. 





7 
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MATHEWS AT HOME, 


Mr. Matuews never before so decidedly proved himself a man of 
genius as he does three nights a week during the present season. We 
have repeatedly heard this actor’s best things attributed to persons 
behind the scenes, who were said to be the real springs of the wit and 
fun which kept the theatre inaroar. Mr. Mathews this year has 
apparently determined practically to refute such calumnies, for he has 
started a performance which cannot be attributed to any man of wit 
whatever. They cannot lay claim to his coat, his pantaloons, his hat, 
his lisp, his queer looks, and his ever-changing form—and there is 
nothing else: on this stock alone, or with slight accidental additions, 
he has this year established himself At Home, at the receipt of custom 
and company. Let it not be supposed that this is a slender stock ; for 
add a few dashes of character, a few common and reiterated phrases, 
a bustling gait, and a few imitations, and you have plentiful food for 
laughter for as many hours as you can keep from yawning. The re- 
presentation for this year has less buoyancy and less originality, and 
though we are speaking of a laughing matter, we may say that there is 
more gravity in it than the former ones, to every one of which it is on 
the whole, and in every particular instance, decidedly inferior. How- 
ever, it is amusing enough: good scenes perpetually succeed one another 
until yon are tired to death, and the best thing in the world would 
feel as flat as a flounder ;—but yet there is nothing to bring away ; 
nothing to tell; nothing to dwell upon and chuckle over three months 
after, as we well remember to have been the case in all the previous 
productions of this admirable artist ;—no Tate Wilkinsons ; no Ger- 
manico-American judges; no Uncle Bens; no Jonathan Doubikins ; 
no twenty other characters that almost take their place in the memory 
with the creations of Smollet or Walter Scott. 

Some of the failure of the present “ At Home,” is doubtless to be 
attributed to the frame-work, which is decidedly undramatic. It is 
in fact a description of a series of visits, with a sketch of the charac- 
ters Mr. Mathews meets with in the course of them. It is evident 
that the sketches of each, where there are so many, must be especially 
slight ; and the actor or writer, in order to make up for his want of 
time and opportunity to develope them properly, is compelled to have 
reeourse to great exaggeration—aggravation we should have said—of 
their peculiarities. Thus, in the personation of one Giblets, an ignorant 
and self-complacent cit, an electioneering speech is put into his mouth, 
which is nothing but a continued series of Malapropisms, to the out- 
rage of all nature and probability. The best things in the piece are 
the nervous invalids at the commencement, the imitations of Opera 
singing, the personation and conversation of M‘Rhomboid, a Scotch 
professor, which is admirable; but inferior to the jealous apothecary 
in the Monopolylogue, decidedly the most original and best acted part 
of the whole. The songs are execrably bad, as far as they are sing- 
ing ; the talk-part, or patter, as we have heard it called, is no part. 
of the song, and ranks with the body of the entertainment. The blot 
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of the whole is the Yorkshire gamester, a part which we should guess 
is a great favourite with the actor. It is unnatural, unreal, and ex- 
travagant in the extreme; and in those points where it may be said to 
be true, speaking artistically, it is only painful. The madness at the 
termination of this odious parenthesis in a gay and exhilirating repre- 
sentation, would be a redeeming point, if such exhibitions were 
tolerable at all. It is well acted. Mr. Mathews has been deluded into 
this unfortunate part by the success of Mallet, in his Trip to America. 
If he will take the trouble to examine that very clever sketch at his 
leisure, he will perceive a dash of the ridiculous runs throughout that 
incident, which saves the pathetic from taking too painful a hold upon 
the heart. You laugh while you ery. It is a secret worth knowing, 
that the pathetic should end when it produces anmixt pain; and the 
ridiculous, when it becomes odious. The representation in either 
case may be true enough to life, and the actor may declare that 
he has seen it. We have no doubt that an able actor like Mr 
Mathews could give us a fit of paralysis to the life; but would he ?—~ 
would he personate the misery of distress and starvation—the con- 
vulsions of death? or, on the other hand, represent the unredeemed 
bestiality of drunkenness, or any other kind of profligacy? He 
would doubtless turn with horror from the supposition ; nevertheless, 
the principle is the same. When odiousness comes, ridiculous- 
ness goes. An event may excite far too strong a sympathy for even 
tragedy—much more for this light kind of entertainment. During 
this part of the piece we held down our heads in shame. And to 
mend the matter, Mr. Mathews ended the mad scene with some un- 
common twaddle of his own ;—“ if he had deterred any youth from the 
vices of the gaming-table,” &c. &. Why will not this excellent man 
be content to amuse ? Why turn teacher and preacher? If his enter- 
tainments have a moral, let his auditors draw it. This spirit of 
admonition and instruction made some portions of Mr. Mathews’s Trip 
to America supremely ridiculous ; all the cant put into the mouth of 
Mr. Pennington, was not only in the worst style of the mawkish and 
sentimental, but excessively absurd from its pretension and unfitness. 
He makes his own Jonathan cry out when he is affronted, that he will 
complain to Congress—* There will be a war!” It was about as ridi- 
culous in Mr. Mathews to proclaim peace between the two countries ; 
more especially as all the time he was holding one country up to the 
laughter of the other. In thus holding up foibles for fun, we see no 
harm ; but when the act is mixed up with Mr. Pennington’s speeches, 
there comes to pass a rare union of cant and twaddle. 

Since we have spoken with perfect candour, Mr. Mathews will be of 
course out of humour with us, and therefore not disposed to listen to 
any hint of ours. We shall nevertheless give him one. The present 
At Home convinces us, and it is no wonder, that Mr. Mathews’s origi- 
nal materials are pretty nearly exhausted. He must either find new 
fields for his extraordinary powers of observation, or he must repeat 
himself. In our opinion he was never better, and certainly never more 
entertainingly employed, than in his personations of American fun. 
Is he disposed for another six weeks’ voyage !—if he is, let him cast 


his eye over two books which we have been lately reading—Coleridge’s 
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Six Months in the West-Indies, and Williams’s Tour in Jamaica; if 
it does not occur to him that there is in these beautiful islands a rich 
fund of character and observation, he has not the eye for national 
peculiarity we gave him credit for. And, moreover, as he is fond of 
teaching and of instracting ministers of state at dinner, (see his letter 
in the European Magazine,) the condition of the West-Indies is a 
subject as well worth a considerable alloy of twaddle, as the inter- 
national feelings of Great Britain and the United States. 








MONTHLY ADVICE TO PURCHASERS OF BOOKS. 


[The only work we can notice is Cradock’s Memoirs*. The pub- 
lishing world is at a stand. ] 


Mr. Crapock having published an historical Tragedy on the sub- 
ject of the Czar, in his eighty-third year, which met with a most flat- 
tering reception, has been induced to publish these Memoirs—an odd 
reason for a man’s writing his life. Be the motive what it may, the 
reader has little concern in aught but the composition. Mr. Cradock 
starts with a memorandum of the date of his birth, his mother’s maiden 
name, his father’s second wife, her two brothers, &c.; and when it is 
added, that this is a compliment he pays to almost every person he 
mentions, adding generally a notice of each relative to the remotest 
degree of consanguinity, the reader will understand of what materials 
this volume is in a good measure concocted, and the sort of connexion 
existing between its several parts. Farmer, the black-letter man, was 
his school-fellow, and had already begun to evince his passion for col- 
lecting old books. ‘The author’s own passion was for the stage; and 
at a very early period he expressed to his father his disapprobation of 
acertain proposed line of journey, because “ he heard of no theatres 
being open any where.” We read of nothing very remarkable in the 
history of his nonage, (except his hiding himself in the garret, at 
Leicester, on an alarm that the unhappy Lord Ferrers was coming in 
one of his mad or drunken fits to his father’s house,) till we get him 
to Cambridge, where the tutor takes him to task for having encroached . 
upon the province of the University, by studying a part of Algebra and 
Euclid before he had put on the gown. He tells us also that at this 
moment he is engaged in a Chancery suit, which has lasted the greater 
part of his life, though that has lasted eighty-three years; and that 
notwithstanding an eminent king’s counsel and three solicitors have been 
employed, there is yet “no determination ;” however, the Chancellor 
has been “ pleased to express his fullest approbation of my conduct.” 
Then follows a history of the Cust family—Lady Cust, the Misses 
Cust, Dr. Cust, Sir John Cust, &. and a complaint that Studley Park 
has stolen away all_admiration from the humble beauties of Hackfall, 





° prev A and Miscellaneous Memoirs, by J. Cradock, Esq. M.A., F.S.A. Lon- 
don, printed for the Author, by J. Nichols and Son, 25, Parliament-street, 1826. 
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which latter place he therefore instantly indemnifies with a copy. of 
verses of interminable length, in the usual style of that age :— 


To Hackfall’s calm retreats, where Nature reigns 
In rural pride, transported Fancy flies ; 
Oh! bear me, Goddess, to those sylvan plains, 
&e. &e. 


The author next throws himself into a fever by travelling post at Mid- 
summer to Derby races, and yet, to use his own elegant phrase, “ he 
was no racer.” Of course we are favoured with a full and particular 
account of his physician, Mr., afterwards Dr. Bates, who had “ rather 
asingular history.” He leaves Cambridge without taking a degree, 
because, being a classical scholar, he would not “ submit to an exa- 
mination chiefly mathematical.” He is consoled by being unexpect- 
edly presented, by the Duke of Newcastle, (it ought to have been 
stated that Mr. Cradock was a man of some property and consequence 
in his native county,) with an honorary degree ; and Emmanuel College, 
instead of resenting this piece of interference with its duties, “ was 
pleased to give a handsome entertainment on the occasion,” he being 
the first student of that house who had been thus exempted from the 
necessity of undergoing the ordinary examination. On the illumina- 
tion for Wilkes’s birth-night, his house in town suffered dreadfully. The 
street was then paving, and on his arrival the apparition of sundry 
large stones on the dining-room carpet grected his eyes. 

The author’s classical attainments are vouched by sundry seraps 
of Latin, not very new, like totus in illis, haud passibus equis, &e. 
&c.; but his mother tongue he does not write like one who had read 
under Hurd, and conversed with Johnson. The whole is loosely writ- 
ten, and would be much improved by the extermination of some hun- 
dreds of expletive adverbs and unmeaning terms of qualification. He 
talks, among other things, of having exemplified the elaborate work 
of somebody or other, when he means only that he adduced it as an 
example. ‘To use a scrap of his own—ea’ uno disce omnes. The 
author is profound in genealogy, and knows not only his own pedi- 
gree, but that of every body else. Whenever any hody appears to 
have been at a loss for their ancestors, or some one of the number, 
application was made to Mr. Cradock. His own descent he brings 
from Caractacus, in Welsh Caradoc, Cradoc, Cradock. __ 

He served as high-sheriff ; and “in consequence of his MA. de- 
gree, became subject to various applications for his vote at every con- 
test for the University of Cambridge.” The importance he attaches to 
these common-place incidents, and the length at which he dwells upon 
them, show under what a poverty of matter and adventure he labours. 
“ My chief business was, (and here I can speak rather boastfully,) 
through some friends at Emmanuel College, to hire a large piece of 
ground, and to engage a number of persons to take charge of the 
freeholders’ horses, that they might not be turned loose, as had 
formerly been complained of, (on the ny of election,) and it was 
acknowledged that,” &c. This important duty he discharged at the 
county election, in which, somewhat to his surprise, he found him- 
self on the side opposite to the one he had taken in the University 
election. As a man of letters, manners, and family, he rose just high 
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enough to come in sight of the office of sub-preceptor to the Prince of 
Wales, which he did not get. He visited Lord Sandwich, and throws 
a little new light upon the story of Miss Ray ; but in general his inter- 
course with those to whom he has access, is productive of nothing, or, 
more properly, in his hands is made to produce nothing beyond the 
ordinary gossip of the tea-table and drawing-room. Illustrious names 
frequently occur, and great men meet and converse in his pages, but 
it all ends in a few words of course, which men say to one another, 
and forget the moment they have uttered them. His reputation for 
literature, small as it was, and his family connexions, introduced him 
into the society of Johnson and others; but he seems rather to have 
gazed than conversed, and has not the art of reporting the good things 
he must have heard. In our Table-talk will be found nearly all that 
is worth extracting ;—the rest, comprising more than three-fourths of 
the volume, consists of such miscellaneous nothings as those we have 
slightly touched upon. There is a little amber among the straws and 
rubbish of the volume; but the author thinks it necessary to apologise 
for having preserved such trifles as the anecdotes of Foote, &e.; and 
intermitted for a moment the weightier duty of giving an account of 
somebody, whom nobody knows. 

The author appears to have recommended himself to the world 
as a goodnatured, polite, modest, discreet, and perfectly harmless 
sert of person. Every body with him is‘either “justly respected,” 
or “ highly estimated,’ or something else as much to their 
credit. He is very loyal, dedicates his book to the King, and 
talks of the felicity that will be his, if it shall contribute to 
afford his Majesty “some relaxation amidst the weightier affairs of 
state.” His raptures about royal condescension and gracious notions, 
savour of an age more loyal than the evil present. Alas! that men 
should no lenger be made oblivious to care, the spleen, the gout, and 
the rest, by a condescending message, or a gracious intimation. He 
seems to have been also timid and cautious; a trait in his character 
that has bred a circumlocutory and qualifying mode of expression, 
not at all favourable to the style of his work ;—several well-known 
anecdotes, especially, are diluted, under his hands, to mere vapidity. 
Among these might be instanced Thurlow’s strong and coarse reply 
to a body of Dissenters, who waited upon him to solicit his interest 
for the repeal of the Test Laws. To say anything strong, indeed, 
seems foreign to his nature: he seldom praises without a withdrawal 
of part in the next sentence, and never censures without a clause to 
qualify his severity :— 

Mr. Wyche was always considered as a man of excellent temper, and naturally well 
disposed ; but we are all, more or less, the creatures of time and circumstqnees ; in 
one situation he might have been prudent, discreet, and have lived long to have enjoy 
ed a very ample fortune ; but in another, in consequence of a high fever, he was pre- 


maturely taken off, although ee possible assistance had been given him by Dr. 
Addington and Dr. Heberden. He died unmarried, and was buried in the family- 


vault at Godeby, near Melton Mowbray, in Leicestershire. 


For every single stroke of character, or touch of interest, the reader 
has to expect a score pages of twaddle and senility. : 
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TABLE TALK. 





Arraip OF BEING Arrarp.—There are a set of high-spirited men who are very 
much afraid of being afraid, who cannot brook the idea of doing any thing from fear, 
and whose conversation is full of fire and sword, when any apprehension of resistance 
is alluded to. I have a perfect confidence in the high and unyielding spirit, and in the 
military Courage of the English; and I have no doubt but that many of the country 
gentlemen who now call out ‘‘ No Popery,” would fearlessly put themselves at the 
head of their embattled yeomanry to control the Irish catholics. My objection to such 
courage is, that it would certainly be, exercised unjustly, and probably exercised in 
vain. I should deprecate any rising of the catholics as the most grievous misfortune 
which could happen to the empire and to themselves ; they had far better endure all they 
do endure, and a great deal worse, than try the experiment. But if they do try it, you 
may depend upon it they will do it at their own time, and not at yours ; they will not 
select a fortnight in the summer, during a profound peace, when corn and money 
abound, and when the catholics of Europe are unconcerned spectators. If you make 
a resolution to be unjust, you must make another resolution to be always strong, always 
Vigilant, and always rich ; you must commit no blunders, exhibit no deficiencies, and 
meet with no misfortunes ; you must present a square phalanx of impenetrable strength, 
for keen-eyed revenge is riding round your ranks, and if one heart falter, or one hand 
tremble, you are lost.—Rev. Sydney Smith’s Letier to Electors. 


Jounson’s Opinton or Sterne’s Sernmons.—Mr, Sterne, it may be supposed, was 
no great favourite with Dr. Johnson, and a lady once ventured to ask the grave doctor 
how he liked Yorick’s sermons. ‘I know nothing about them, Madam,” was his 
reply. But some time afterwards, forgetting himself, he severely censured them ; and 
the Indy very aptly retorted, ‘‘ I understood you to say, Sir, that you had never read 
them.” ‘‘ No, Madam—I did read them, but it was in a stage-coach. I should not 
have even deigned to look at them had I been at large.’’—Cradock’s Memoirs. 


Picture or a Necro Cotrace tn Jamaica.—The house is about forty feet long 
aud almost eighteen wide, built of boards, and covered with fan-palms, divided into 
five apartments, of which the principal is eighteen feet square. This is the hall; the 
other apartments lead from it ; three serving for sleeping-rooms, and the fourth for a 
sortof pantry. There isa door at each end of this hall, through which the smoke 
escapes when it is necessary to boil the pot ; at no other time is there occasion for fire. 
When I entered, I saw a negro woman squatting on the floor, attending the cookery of 
her husband’s dinner, which was simmering in an iron pot, and consisted of ochra and 
cocos, picked crabs, and salt fish, with a bit of saltpork. The lady was peeling a few 
plantains to roast, and the lord of the mansion was inhaling the fumes of tobacco from 
a short junko pipe, as he lolled at his ease in his hammock, suspended from one of the 
rafters to within two feet of the floor. There was a substantial deal table in the hall, 
with four rush-bottomed chairs and a wooden bench, over which hung a bunch of corn 
and a machet or cutlass; above these was a shelf, with a range of white plates and a 
few glasses, and above these hung several pieces of salt fish, and a good bunch of 
plantains. There was a basket of yams near the table, as if just brought in, and on it 
a coco-nut shell with a handle, to ladle water or soup, Several tin pans hung from one 
of the beams, and among them a large net full of cocos. There was an oil jar in one 
corner to hold water, and a hoe and bill-hook in another, beside a large gourd with a 
hole in it, which serves as a musical instrument, and is called a drum. There was 
likewise a gombay, and a bonja, which is much like a guitar, and several calabashes 
were ranged along the beams, containing sugar or coffee. 1 must not forget to mention 
three young children, fat and sleek as moles, that were playing about the house and 
garden, which contain plantain suckers, an alligator pear tree, mangos, two or three 
coco-nut trees, orange trees, a few coffee bushes, and many other fruits and vegetables, 
and a pine-apple fence separated it from the adjoining garden. There wasa pigstye in 
one corner, occupied by a sow and her family. This isa portrait of one of the inferior 


cottages, some of the best having jealousies and piazzas, with terrass floors. Every 
= has a pigstye, and the poultry roost at a little distance from the house.— 
ill i 


iams’s Jamaica, 
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Grarron anp Graziers—A Tare or Horns.—Whatever were the Duke’s pursuits, 
he was for the time totus in illis; he had always been a strenuous fox-hunter, and he 
had himself decided, that no man better understood cattle of all kinds than he did. In 
passing through Northampton, | once observed him, in the depth of winter, in the 
middle of the dirtiest fair; and he was then prime minister. I afterwards overtook 
him on his return to Wakefield Lodge, surrounded with graziers, and their discourse 
was about bullocks. About the time that a certain divorce took place, the Duke, at 
one of his public dinners, remarked, that frequent disputes took place about long horns 
and short horns, and that many asserted that no horns should be introduced amongst 
deer; but that he had long been accustomed to them, and had not experienced the 
least inconvenience. ‘The company smiled, but perceived, from the severity of the 
Duke’s countenance, that no joke was intended. It was still more extraordinary (con- 
tinues Mr. Cradock) that the King’s speech, in the session of parliament following, 
was made to commence with congratulations, “that the murrain amongst the horned 
cattle had entirely ceased.” The by-standers observed, among one another—* Still 
harping on horns, you find !’’"—Cradock’s Memoirs. 

A Norice rrom Royartry—Grear Happiness ta tHE Sunsect.—Lord Denbigh 
was most highly delighted with the gracious declaration of the Queen, on his present- 
ing his bride at Court. ‘‘ Denbigh,” said her Majesty, ‘‘ you have always told me that 
you was blind; but I am sure you have proved to the contrary, when you made this 
choice.” The highest personages are not always aware how much a word or look, at a 
proper seasou, may sometimes contribute to abate or promote individual happiness... .. 
When the Prince of Wirtemberg was in conversation with his Majesty, he remarked, 
that he was surprised to see his family arms on one of the carriages at the levee, and, 
on enquiry, heard it was Lord Denbigh’s ; he was not aware, he said, that his lordship 
was descended from their house. “ Nor am 1,” replied his Majesty, ‘« but I know that 
your house is descended from that of Mapsburg. His Lordship is of that house, and 
is a count of the holy Roman empire.” ‘‘ This kind condescension of my royal mas- 
ter in telling me this,”’ said Lord Denbigh, exultingly, “ was absolutely a refreshing 
cordial to me in my old age.”"—Cradock’s Memoirs. 


Foore’s Lamennzss, aNp Severity 1n Rerartee.—A gentleman with whom he 
was intimate, happening, in the course of conversation, to say something in jest about 
a game-leg, Foote replied, ‘‘ Pray, Sir, make no allusion to my weakest part; did I 
ever attack your head ?”—Cradock’s Memoirs. - 

Foorr’s Prorensiry to Jestinc, axp Derence or rt.—Foote, at times, spared 
neither friend nor foe ; he suffered no opportunity of saying a witty thing to escape 
him. If he ever entertained a serious regard for any one, it was for Holland the actor. 
The latter was the son of a baker, aud died young. Foote attended as one of the 
mourners ; and the friend, from whom I had this account, declared that his eyes were 
swollen with tears ; yet, when this gentleman said to him afterwards, ‘‘ So, Foote, you 
have just attended the funeral of our dear friend,” he replied, ‘‘ Yes, we have just 
shoved the little baker into his oven.” 

Foote was in the habit of introducing real characters upon the stage. Among others, 
Mr. Cradock, who, at this time, had a tragedy running its brief career at Covent- 
garden, came in for the honour of a notice. Meeting Foote the next morning, in the 
Haymarket, he seemed a good deal disconcerted, and said, ‘ You are not affronted, 
are you, that I hinted at you last night, in the comedy ?"’ Not in such good company, 
Mr. Foote; but I hear you rather burnt your fingers.” ‘‘ Singed them a little, per- 
haps,” answered Foote ; *‘ but if we do not take liberties with our friends, with whom 
can we take liberties ?”’—Cradock’s Memoirs. 

Wou tp anv Covin.—In talking of the spirit of the papal empire, it is often argued 
that the will remains the same ; that the pontiff would, if he could, exercise the same 
influence in Europe ; that the catholic church would, if it could, tyrannize over the 
rights and opinions of mankind: but if the power is taken away, what signifies the 
will? if the pope thunders in vain ageimst the kingdoms of the earth, of what conse- 
quence is his disposition to thunder? if mankind are too enlightened and too numerous 
to submit to the cruelties and hatred of a catholic priesthood, if the protestants of the 
empire are sufficiently strong to resist it, why are we to alarm ourselves with the bar- 
ren volition, unseconded by the requisite power? I hardly know in what order or 
description of men I should choose to confide, if they could do as they would ; the 
best security is, that the rest of the world will not let them do as they wish to do, and 
having satisfied myself of this, I am not very careful about the rest.—-Rev. Sydney 


Smith's Letter to Electors. 
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Srzam—a Miracce.—Bir Ralph Woodford told us that when this steamer was first 
started, (in Trinidad, ) he and a large party, as a mode of patronising the undertaking, 
took a trip of pleasure in her, through some of the Bocas of the main ocean. Almost 
every one got sick outside, and as they returned through the Boca Grande, there was 
no one on deck but the man at the helm and himself. When they were in the mid- 
dle of the passage, a small privateer, such as commonly infested the gulf during the 
troubles in Columbia, was seen making all sail for the shore of Trinidad. Her course 
seemed unaccountable; but what was their surprise, when they observed, that on 
nearing the coast, the privateer never tacked, and finally, that she ran herself directl 
on shore, the crew at the same time leaping out over the bows and sides of the ih 
and scampering off, as if they were mad, some up the mountains, and others into the 
thickets. This was so strange a sight, that Sir Ralph Woodford ordered the helms- 
man to steer for the privateer, that he might discover the cause of it. When they 
came close, the vessel appeared deserted: Sir Ralph went on board of her, and after 
searching various parts without finding any one, he at length opened a little side cabin, 
and saw aman lying on a mat, evidently with some broken limb, The man made an 
effort to put himself in a posture of supplication: he was pale as ashes, his teeth 
chattered, and his hair stood on end. ‘‘ Misericordia! misericordia! Ave Maria!” 
faltered forth the Colombian. Sir Ralph asked the man what was the cause of the 
strange conduct of the crew ; ‘‘ Misericordia !’’ was the only reply. 

** Sabeis quien soy?” * 

** El— El— O Senor ! misericordia ! Ave Maria!’’ answered the smuggler. 

It was a considerable time before the fellow could be brought back to his senses, 
when he gave this account of the matter: that they saw a vessel apparently following 
them, with only two persons on board, and steering without a single sail, directly in 
the teeth of the wind, current, and tide : 

. Against the breeze, against the tide, 
She steadied with upright keel. 

That they knew no ship could move in such a course by human means; that they 
heard a deep roaring noise, and saw an unusual agitation of water, which their fears 
magnified ; finally, that they concluded it to be a supernatural appearance, accordingly 
drove their own vessel ashore in an agony of terror, and escaped as they could; 
that he himself was not able to move, and that when he heard Sir Ralph’s footsteps, he 
verily and indeed believed that he was fallen into the hands of the Evil Spirit.— 
Coleridge’s West Indies. 

7 CREOLE SATIRE ON THE MISSIONARIES. 
Hi! de Buckra, hi! 
You sabby wha for he da cross de sea, 
Wid him hag white face and him twinkling yeye ; 
He lub, make lub, as he preach to we, 
He fall on his knees, but he pray for me, 
Hi! de Buckra, hi! 


Hi! de Buckra, hi! 

Massa W—f—e da come ober de sea, 

Wid him roguish heart and him tender look ; 

And while he palaver and preach him bonk, 

At the negro girl he’ll winkie him yeye. 

Hi! de Buckra, hi! 

Williams's Jamaica. 
Frexcn Women.—[We copy this from a much better book than it is supposed to 

be, appearing as it does under the guise of a circulating-library novel.]—There is a 
facility of amusement about the French quite unenjoyable by the English, and incon- 
ceivable to them. Our ideas of good fellowship and society are substantial ; we like 
to be excited and entertained highly when we come together: but to be dressed, and 
to go out, and to chat, is e h for the Parisian dame! she looks neither for feasting, 
nor wit, nor yet for any intellectual intercourse ; she will dress in all her Is to 
appear at her friend’s soirée, when she and all the company will feel themselves suffi- 
ciently amused by a child set to dance, or to with naiveté; this, with a sorbet or 
an ice, contents ber; she is the most amusable being in life. Not so the Englishwo- 
man; and one, I believe, cannot be found, disinterested and at the same time 
experienced on the point, that would not pronounce the choicest French society a 
bore.—English in Italy. 





* Do you know who Iam? 


ApRiL, 1826. 
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Brack ann Waitre—Cut-Cur Beuinp.—I saw a lady to day, whose curiosity has 
lately betrayed her into an unlucky scrape. Imagining that her husband's negroes 
stole too much sugar from the boiling and curing-houses, she disguised herself as a black 
woman, by painting her face, and tying up her hair in a white handkerchief; thus 
drest like a slave, with a basket of fish on her head, she knocked at the house of the 
head driver on her estate in the dusk of the evening. As soon as she was admitted, 
she closed the door after her, and taking the fish from her head, she displayed them 
before the eyes of the driver, and proposed to exchange them with him for sugar. The 
driver would have been staggered at her proposal, but that he suspected she was 
joking, though he had no idea of her disguise, for the lady speaks Creole to perfection, 
and though naturally as white as a lily, her face was so well blacked that she might 
have defied a stricter scrutiny than his. Besides, her features happen to have a very 
African cast, at least in respect of her nose and mouth, and her blue eyes could not 
betray her in the twilight. The negro, finding her serious in her proposals, told her 
first to go about her business,—that he was no ‘‘tief to rob his massa,’’—a reply that, 
instead of satisfying her, awakened her jealousy the more, for she seemed vexed to find 
her slave an honest man ; and, to justify her former suspicions, tried to bribe him with 
money to become the thief she wished to prove him. He threatened her with the 
stocks, and turned her out of the house; but as she still continued her importunities, 
and as other slaves began to assemble about the door, he treated her at last as a thief, 
and vowed he would flog her if she did not depart. Thinking he would not proceed 
to such an extremity as this, or being carried away with rage to find herself thus foiled, 
she began to abuse him, threatening to have him flogged ; on which he rather expedi- 
tiously pulled up her clothes to chastise her, in the presence of a score of her own 
subjects, who started at the sight of her white skin asif they hadseen a devil. I can 
hardly imagine the feelings with which she walked back to the great house, though 
one might think she felt nothing, for she laughs at the story in all companies.—Wil- 
liams’s Jamaica. 

Tue Reciment or Cuampacne.—At adress-ball at Versailles, a person had placed 
himself on a seat designed for somebody else. The officer of the body-guard made a 
motion to turn him out; he resisted; and the officer persisting, he grew impatient, 
and exclaimed, “‘ You be d—d, sir, and if that does not suit you, I am ' 
colonel of the regiment of Champagne.” The dispute made a noise, and was talked 
of throughout the saloon. Soon after, a lady, who was desired to change her place, 
and found herself incommoded in consequence, cried out, ‘‘ You may do what you 
please, but I also am of the regiment of Champagne.” The phrase passed into a 
proverb.— Vie Privée de Louis XV. 

Wuy 1s yor a CaTnoie TO BE BELIEVED ON HIS OatTH t—What says the law 
of the land to this extravagant piece of injustice? It is no challenge against a juryman 
to say he is a Catholic; he sits in judgment upon your life and your property. Did 
any man ever hear it said that such or such a person was put to death, or that he lost 
his property, because a Catholic was among the jurymen? Is this question ever put? 
Does it ever enter into the minds of the attorney or the counsellor to inquire of the 
faith of the jury? If a man sell a horse, or a house, or a field, does he ask if the 
purchaser is a Catholic? Appeal to your own experience, and try by that fairest of all 
tests, the justice of this enormous charge.—Rev. Sidney Smith’s to Electors. 


Jounson’s Errrarn on Gotpsmirn.—{It appears from Mr. Cradock that Gold- 
smith had, in some measure, the pleasure of hearing his own epitaph ; of which the 
reader will remember that the neatly turned compliment nihil tetigit quod non ornavit,s 
forms a prominent part.} Though Johnson was sometimes very rough with Goldsmith, 
yet he always made him only his own property; for when a bookseller ventured te 
say something rather slightly of the Doctor, Johnson retorted: ‘‘ Sir, Goldsmith never 
touches a subject but he adorns ‘t.”” Once when I found the Docter very low at his 
chambers, I related the circumstance to him, and it instantly proved a cordial— — 
Cradock’s Memoirs. ; 








>aristaN Porice in tue Reion or Louis XV.—A wager was once laid with M. 
Herault, Lieutenant of Police, that an obnoxious paper, called the Ecclesiastical News, 
should be introduced into Paris at a particular barrier, on a certain day and hour, and 
yet that it should escape the vigilance of the police. At the time and place appointed, 
a man made his appearance, was stopped, and searched with the greatest strictness— 
in vain. No notice was taken of a shaggy dog he had along with him ; but under 
the rough coat of the unconscious news-carnier, several of these papers were concealed. 
St! :: ee laughed at the trick, and owned himself outwitted.—Vie Privée de 

uls . 
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Tue Lion's Provinrr.—It was generally supposed that Thurlow in early life was 
idle, but I always found him close at study in a morning, when I have called at the 
Temple ; and he frequently went no further in an evening than Nando’s, and then 
only in his dishabille. When Chancellor, he mde great use of the services of a 
Mr. Hargrave, and had occasion to give himself less trouble than any man that ever 
filled that high station. An old free-speaking companion of his, well known at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, would sometimes say to me, “I met the great law-lion this morning going 
to Westminster, and bowed to him, but he was so busily reading in the coach, what 
his provider had supplied him with, that he took no notice of me.’’—Cradock’s Memoirs. 


Tur GenrLemen or tue Lion ann Limz.—It is very difficult to make the mass 
of mankind believe that, the state of things is ever to be otherwise than they have 
been accustomed to see it. I have very often heard old persons describe the impos- 
sibility of making any one believe that the American colonies could ever be separated 
from this country. It was always considered as an idle dream of discontented politicians, 
good enough to fill up the periods of a speech, but which no practical man, devoid of 
the spirit of party, considered to be within the limits of possibility. There was a 
period when the slightest concessions would have satisfied the Americans ; but all the 
world was in heroics; one set of gentlemen met at the Lamb and another at the 
Lion ; blood and treasure, men breathing war, vengeance, and contempt ; and in eight 
years afterwards, an awkward looking gentleman, in plain clothes, walked up to the 
drawing-room of St. James’s, in the midst of the gentlemen of the Lion and Lamb, 
and was introduced as the Ambassador from the United States of America,—Rev. Sidney 
Smith’s Letter to Electors. 


Royar Deticacy.—The King, having one day at dinner inquired after a person 
who used to eat at his table, was told that he was dead. “ Ah!” rejoined the King, 
“*T had taken care to warn him of it.’”’ Then looking round the circle, and fixing his 
eyes on the Abbé Proglio, he said: ‘‘ Your turn will come next.” ‘The Abbé, who 
was of a morose and choleric temper, replied: ‘‘ Sire, when the storm came on yester- 
day, whilst we were hunting, your Majesty was as wet as the rest.”’ He then went 
out in arage. ‘‘ This is just the temper of the Abbé de Broglio,” cried the King ; “he 
is always angry.” Nothing more was said of the matter.—Vie Privée de Louis XV. 
[‘* Get you home,”’ said Louis on another occasion, to one of his courtiers, whose nose 
fell a bleeding ; “‘ it is a sign of death.” ] 


Lorp Cyancettor Yorxe—Tne Manner or nis Deatu.—Having alluded tothe 
short life of the much-regretted Mr. Yorke, after he was Lord Chancellor, I think it in- 
cumbent on me to contradict the reported manner of his death, on the authority of one 
of his own family. He certainly was much agitated, after some hasty reproaches that he 
had received on lis return from having accepted the seals, and he hastily took some strong 
liquor, which was accidentally placed near the sideboard, and, by its occasioning great 
sickness, be broke a blood-vessel.—Cradock’s Memoirs. [The delicacy of expression 
discovered in this passage, may vie with Froissart’s tenderness in describing the death 
of the Count of Foix’s son, who had enraged his father by refusing to eat bis dinner :— 
“* And so in great dilemma he thrust his hand to his son’s throat; and the point of the 
knife a little entered into his throat, into a certain vein; and the Earl said, ‘ Ah, 
traitor, why dost not thou eat thy meat’ and therewith the Earl departed, without 
any more doing or saying, and went into his own chamber. The child was abashed, 
and afraid of the coming of his father, and also was feeble from fasting ; and the point 
of the knife a little entered into a vein of his throat ; so he fell down suddenly, and 
died.”] 

Bentiey’s Anrnocance.—On retiring from the Combination-room, he would haughtily 
exclaim to the Vice-Master, ‘‘ Walker, our hat !”’ [It is to be hoped that Mr. Cra- 
dock has good authority for his confident annunciation of the long-promised life of 
Bertley—“ A judicious life and character of this great critic, will soon be justly given to 
the ic, by the Rev. Dr. Monk, late Greek professor of that most venerated 
University.””] 

Tra-prink1nc.—The Duke of Grafton used to fill his tea-pot full of the finest tea, 
and then drop water into it from the urn, and drink the essence, ents that weak 
tea only was prejudicial, and’ that he-took it thus strong for the benefit of his nerves, 


Dr, Jobnson, whose nerves were at least as susceptible as his Grace's, declared himself 

‘to ‘be a hardened and shameless tea-drinker, whose kettle had scarcely time to cool ; 
who with tea amused the evening, with tea solaced the midnight, and with tea wel- 
comed the morning! The s tea certainly looked as strong, but the quality per- 
haps might not be equally ae — 
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A Vision of tne Rasurerection,—Methought 1 saw a very handsome youth 
towering in the air, and sounding of a trumpet; but the forcing of his breath did in- 
decd take off much of his beauty. ‘The very marbles, | perceived, and the dead obeyed his 
call ; for in the same moment the earth began te open, and set the bones at Jiberty 
to seek their fellows, ‘The first that appeared were swordmen, as generals of armies, 
captains, lieutenants, common soldiers, who, supposing that it had sounded a charge, 
came out of their graves with the same briskness and resolution as if they had been 
going to an assault or a combat. ‘The misers put their heads out, all pale and 
uwembling, for fear of a plunder. The cavaliers and good fellows believed that they 
had been going to a horse-race or a hunting-match. And, in fine, though they heard 
the trumpet, there was not any creature knew the meaning of it. After this, there 
appeared a great many souls, whereof some came up to their bodies, though with much 
difficulty and horror; others stood wondering at a distance, not daring to come near 
so hideous and frightful a spectacle. This wanted an arm, that an eye, t’other a 
head. Upon the whole, though | could not but smile at the prospect of so strange a 
variety of figures, yet it was not without just matter of admiration at the all-powerful 
Providence, to see order drawn out of confusion, and every part restored to the right 
owner. I dreamed myself then in a church-yard, and there, methought, divers that 
were loth to appear, were changing of heads; and an attorney would have demurred 
upon pretence that he had got a soul that was none of his own, and that his body and 
soul were not fellows.—Sir R. le Strange’s Translation of Quevedo’s Visions. _ 


Srupuiciry or a Porter.—Mademoiselle de Charolois, sister to the Duke of 
Bourbon, was endowed with an exquisite sensibility, which.turned entirely to love. 
She had many admirers, and brought forth children almost every year, with little more 
secrecy than an opera-girl. During the period of her confinement she was reported to 
be ill, and the Court, which understood the matter perfectly, used to send to inquire 
after her health. She had once a Swiss at her gate, who had not been regularly trained 
to his profession, and who answered these inquiries with an unceremonious message ; 
that ‘‘ the Princess is as well as can be expected, und the child too.”—Vie Privée de 
Louis X! . 


Wannvurrow’s Anniversary Sermon, witn Iivrvn’s Remarxs.—Before Dr. 
Ifurd was quite recovered at Lincoln’s Inn, I once called upon him ; and he told me 
that Bishop Warburton was to preach that morning at St. Laurence’s Church, near 
Guildhall, an anniversary sermon for the London Hospital. ‘ Then,sir,” said I, ‘‘ 1 
shall certainly attend him.” “ | wish you would,” replied he, “ and bring me an 
account of all particulars. I believe I know the discourse ; it isa favourite one ; but 
I! could rather have wished that his lordship would have substituted some other ;” 
then hesitating added, ‘* but it is, perhaps, of little consequence ; for he does not 
always adhere to what is written before him ; his rich imagination is even apt to over- 
flow.’ 1 was introduced into the vestry-room by a friend, where were the Lord Mayor, 
and several of the governors of the Hospital, waiting for the Duke of York, who was 
their president ; and in the mean time, the Bishop did every thing to alleviate their 
impatience. He was beyond measure condescending and courteous, and even graci- 
gusly handed some biscuits and wine on a salver, to the curate who was to read prayers. 
His lordship being in good spirits, rather once exceeded the bounds of decorum by 
quoting a comic passage from Shakspeare, in his lawn sleeves, with all its characteristic 
humour ; but rat recollecting himself, he so aptly turned the inadvertence to his 
own advantage, as to raise the admiration of the company. Many parts of his sermon 
were sublime, and were given with due solemnity ; but a few passages were, as in his 
celebrated Triennial charge, quite ludicrous; and when he proceeded ‘so far as to 
describe some charitable monks who had robbed their own begging-boxes, he excited 
more than a smile from most of the audience. ‘‘ Though certainly, sir,”’ said I, 
“‘ there was much to admire, yet, upon the whole, to speak the truth, I was not sorry 
that you were absent; for I well knew that you would not absolutely have approved.” 
« Approved, sir! ”’ said he, “‘ I should have agonized.”—Cradock’s Memoirs. 


Tux Recent Duns or Onceans.—At a supper at the Regent’s, the company were 
indulging themselves in jests upon the new Pnme Minister, Cardinal Dubois. One 
of the most bitter fell from the Count de Noce. ‘‘ Your Royal Highness,” said be, 
be ve, make what you please of him, but you will never make him an honest man.” 
The Count was banished the next day; and remained in exile til] after the death of 
the Cardinal ; when the Regent wrote to him to return. His note was no less singular 
than the rest of the affair: “* With the beast dies the venom, I expect you to-night 
to supper at the Palais Royal.’"—Vie Privée de Louis XV. b 0K, | 
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Tae Pretare Horp.—When Bishop Hurd had been appointed preceptor to the 
Prince of Wales, he presented his coadjutor, Mr. Arnold, with high encomiums, to 
Lord Mansfield; but his lordship was displeased with the flattery that was so freely 
offered to, and accepted by, the Bishop, and, in his own sarcastic manner, said to a no- 
bleman afterward, who had been a witness to it: “ lam sorry that my friend Hurd's 
nostrils should require such gross incense.”’ However, his lordship might have been 
informed, that absolute submission was always as strongly exacted by most of the War- 
burtonian school. [And Mr. Cradock well knows, that Hurd, when bishop, exacted 
no moré from others, than he himself, when only rector of Thurcaston, had paid to 
Bishop Warburton.] When Mr. Hurd was deeply engaged, he would often give me 
the key of his closet in the parlour, which contained letters and criticisms from War- 
burton, and others of the most learned of his acquaintance, and required that I should 
make remarks, and sometimes take extracts fromthem. In weighing this correspon - 
dence, I could readily perceive, that though he was placed in ‘low Thureaston’s se- 
questered bowers,”’ it was not intended to be his constant abode ; and that, though the 
sage Hooker ?might only wish to eat his bread in peace and privacy, yet the more 
elegant Mr. Hurd considered himself as better adapted to pass his days in the most 
elevated walks of societyx—When Dr. Hurd was presented at Court, his Majesty was 
pleased to remark, that he thought he was more naturally polite than any man he had 
ever met with.—Cradock’s Memoirs. 


A Morsino Catt at Bort-court.—Percy axp Jouxsox.—Dr. Percy took me 
with him to Johnson's apartment in Bolt-court, Fleet-street, and we found him rolling 
upon the floor, surrounded with books, which had just been brought in to him ; ond 
he showed us a Runic Bible, which he considered as particularly curious, Dr. Percy, 
in the course of conversation, mentioned some friend of their’s, who had taken a short 
journey into the country on horseback, but by setting out too late had got wet through, 
and lost his labour. ‘“‘ Sir,’’ exclaimed Johnson, ‘‘ mankind miscalculate in almost all 
concerns of life. This man set out too late, got wet through, and lost his labour; but 
then, I suppose, he hired the horse the cheaper.” Dr. Percy was once, unexpectedly, 
called upon to preach a charity sermon, and not having time to prepare, engrafted 
nearly the whole of one of Johnson’s Idlers, that happened to be to the purpose, into his 
discourse. The discourse was much admired, and the governors of the charity insisted 
upon the publication of it. In this dilemma, he earnestly entreated Mr. Cradock to 
call on Johnson, and state this particulars. I consented, and endeavoured to introduce 
the subject with all due solemnity ; but Johnson was highly diverted with the recital, 
and laughing, said, ‘‘ Pray, Sir, give my respects to Dr. Porcy, and tell him I desire 
he will do whatever he pleases in regard to my Idler; it is eutirely at his service. 
But these days of friendly communication (continues Mr. Cradock) were speedily to 
pass away, and worse than indifference to succeed ; for one morning Dr. Percy said 
to me, ‘‘ I have not seen Johnson for a long time, | believe I must call npoa him, 
and greatly wish that you would accompany me. I intend,” says he, ‘* to teaze him 
a little about Gibbon’s pamphlet.” ‘‘ I hope not, Dr. Percy,’ was my reply. ‘* In- 
deed I shall, for 1 have a pleasure in combating his narrow prejudices.” We went 
together; and Dr. Percy opened with some anecdotes from Northumberland-house ; 
mentioned some rare books that were in the library; and then threw out, that the 
town rang with applause of Gibbon’s Reply to Davis ; that the latter had written 
before he had read ; and that the two ‘‘ Confederate Doctors ’ as Mr. Gibbon termed 
them, ‘« had fallen into some strong errors.” 

Johnson said : ‘‘ He knew nothing of Davis's pamphlet, nor would he give him any 
answeras to Gibbon ; but if the ‘confederate Doctors,’ as they were termed, had 
really made such mistakes as he alluded to, they were blockheads ! 

Dr. Percy talked on in the most careless style possible, but in avery lofty tone ; and 
Johnson appeared to be excessively angry. I only wished to get released, for if Dr. 
Percy had proceeded to inform him that he had lately introduce Mr. Hume to dine at 
the King’s chaplain’s table, there must have been an explosion.” 

——- What! durst they beard the Lion in hisden? it) 
The Douglas in his hall!” Cradock’s Memoirs. 





° i of Johnson’s excellent and well-timed, enough to cover a 
culauaad: Pot 9 seen like the above. ‘Pray, now,” said a pert coxcomb, who 
had absolutely baited Johnson during dinner-time, “‘ what would you give, old gentle- 
man, to be as and sprightly as Lam?” =“ Why, Sir, I think, replied Johason, 


«* ] would almost be content to be as foolish.” 
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Sinver-roxcurny Mvrray.—Lord Mansfield’s words might be said to ‘‘ drop 
manna ,’’ and if the bolder metaphor of Anacreon could any where be justified, it 
might be here, “ that he spoke roses ;” and though “‘ he pleased the ear,” J do mean to 
insinuate that his words and actions did not strictly correspond. There might be, per- 
haps, some little affectation at times on the bench, when he seemed quite inatten- 
tive to the evidence, and as soon as concluded, very coldly asked, ‘‘ Whether he had 
done ?”’ and then, im the clearest manner possible, recapitulate the whole, to the admi- 
ration of his audience. It was asserted by some of his intimates, that, though he was 
famous for bon-mots, yet he never got clearly through a plain facetious story of any 
length ; for he was always so desirous of expressing himself elegantly, that the es- 
sence of a common joke was sure to evaporate.—Cradock’s Memoirs. 


Caveen or Excraxp Drvixrs.—Two Specimens.—Bishop Warburton once ho- 
noured Mr. Hurd by staying with him a week at Thurcaston ; and though they were 
ever the best friends, yet no two could be more dissimilar in disposition. Hurd was 
cold, cautious, and grave; the Bishop warm, witty, and convivial; and after he had 
becn shat up for a day or two at Thurcaston, he began to enquire whether there were 
no neighbours? ‘* None that might be perfectly agreeable to your lordship,” was the 
reply. ‘* What,” said the Bishop, ‘ are all the great houses I see anound me here 
uninhabited ?. Let us take our horses, and beat up their quarters. No doubt but 
several will be well inclined to be friendly and sociable.” “I certainly cannot refuse 
attending on your lordship anywhere.’ Accordingly they waited upon five gentle- 
men, who all kindly accepted an invitation to take a family dinner at Tharcaston. 
When | heard of this, at Leicester, | determined to call on Mr. Hurd.—‘* Why sir,” 
said 1, ‘‘ there is nothing talked of but your gaiety ; ithas even reached your friend, Dr. 
Bicklaw at Loughborough.” ‘I don’t doubt it,” replied he, &c. ‘“‘ And you have 
been so successful, sir,”” I ventured to add, “‘ in this first effort, I have no doubt but 
the experiment will soon be repeated.’’ Mr. Hurd was silent. At Thurcaston I 
think | had never met any one but Mr. pall, the curate, who always seemed dissa- 
tisfied with his situation: he said, ‘‘ I do not pretend to be very learned, but I have 
never been treated with such distance, or rather disdain.’’—Cradock’s Memoirs. 


Tue Discrimination oF Dr. Jonnson’s Patate.—Dr. Percy very kindly intro- 
duced me to dine at the Literary Club, at the bottom of St. James's Street, where we 
met Dr. Goldsmith. The table that day was crowded, and I sat next Mr. Burke ; but 
a; Mr. Richard Burke talked much, and the great orator said very little, 1 was not aware 
at first who was my neighbour. One of the party near us remarked, that there was an 
offensive smell in the room, and thoughtit must proceed from some dog that was under 
the table; but Mr. Burke, with a smile, turned to me, and said: “1 rather fear it is 
from the beef-steak pie, that is opposite to us, the crust of which is made with some 
very bad butter, that comes from my country.’ Just at that moment, Dr. Johnson 
sent up his plate for some of it, and Burke helped him to very little, which he soon 
dispatched, and returned his plate for more ; Burke, without thought, exclaimed: ‘‘ I 
am glad that you are able so well to relish this beef-steak pie.” Johnson, not at all 
pleased that what he eat should be noticed, immediately retorted: ‘‘ ‘There is a time of 
life, Sir, when a men requires the repairs of the table.—Cradock’s Memoirs. 


Tus Way ro cur A Figure in Partiament.—No man, (says Lord Chesterfield 
in a letter to his son,) can make a figure in this country but by parliament. Your 
fate depends on your success as a speaker, and, take my word for it, that success turns 
much more upon manner than matter. Mr. Pitt, Mr. Murray, the Solicitor General, 
are beyond comparison the best speakers. Why? Only because they are the best 
orators. They alone can influence or quiet the house ; they alone are attended to in 
that numerous and noisy assembly, that you might hear a pin fall while either of them 
is spenking. Is it that their matter is better, or their argument stronger than other 

ople’s? Does the house expect extraordinary information from them? Not in the 
east; but the house expects pleaswre from them, and therefore attends; finds it, and 
therefore approves ! 


Warsvurton's Licut Reavrwc.—When afterwards we became more intimate, I 
ventured to mention to her, (Mrs. Warburton,) that Mr. Hurd always wondered where it 
was possible for (he Bishop to meet with certain anecdotes, with which not only bis con- 
versation, bug likewise his writings abounded. «I could have readily informed tim,” 
replied Mrs. Warburton ; ‘* for when we passed our winter in London, he would often 
after nis long and severe studies, send out for a whole basket-full of books from the 
circulating fbraries and at times I have gone into his study, and found him laughing, 


though alone ; and now and then he double down some entertaining pages for 
my after-amusement,’’—Cracock’s Memoirs. 
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_Rowssrav ar Drury Lane Turarre.—When Rousseau was in England, Mr. 
Garrick paid him the compliment of playing two characters on purpose to oblige him ; 
they: were Lusignan and Lord Chalkstone ; and as it was known that Rousseau was to 
be present, the theatre was of course crowded to excess. Rousseau was highly grati- 
fied, but Mrs. Garrick told me that she had never passed a more uncomfortable evening 
in her life, for the recluse philosopher was so very anxious to display himself, and hung 
so forward over the front of the box, that she was obliged to hold him by the skirt of 
his coat, that he might not fall over into the pit. After the performance, he paid a 
handsome compliment to Mr. Garrick, by saying, ‘‘ I have cried all through your 
tragedy, and have laughed through your comedy, without being at all able to under- 
stand the language.—Cradock’s Memoirs. 


Hourp anp Gray; witH a LiTTLe or Crapock.—Almost as soon as Dr. Hurd 
was fixed at Lincoln’s Inn, he was seized with rather a dangerous illness, which con- 
fined him to his apartments for a length of time ; and as I then resided in Dean-street, 
Soho, 1 thought it my duty to devote as much time as possible to his service. I was 
then rather apprehensive of giving him offence, by bringing out a tragedy at Covent- 
garden, as taken in part from Voltaire ; but, on the con , he mentioned it himself to 
me, and congratulated me on my success ; but added, ‘‘ 1 think you have been rather 
remiss in not sending to me a copy of it.”” It was about this period that Mr. Mason's 
Life of Gray was advertised ; and he desired me to read it as soon as it appeared, and 
give him the particulars of the contents. I then perceived there was an interregnum in 
the friendship between him and Mr. Mason ; for as soon as I looked over the book, I 
was fully convinced that he had never been consulted about the publication. The 
censure passed on the University of Cambridge would by no means have suited; and 
I informed him that I was quite astonished with some of the affected vulgarisms in the 
letters of Mr. Gray. ‘‘ You were not aware, then,” said he, ‘‘ of Mr. Gray’s peculiar 
humour?” “1 was aware, sir, that Mr. Gray was a keen satyrist, for I possess some 
of his epigrams, and some epitaphs that may as properly be termed epigrams ; but I 
could not have believed that Mr. Gray would have written such passages as ‘Ona 
bauk squats me?’ and ‘ Pray take care of not catching anague.’ ‘ Ihave no reply 
‘to make to you on the subject,” said he: ‘‘ the letters were never selected by me.” 
But not long afterwards, he hastily accosted me, with, ‘‘ Have you read the heroic 
Postscript ?. Who, I intreat you to tell me, is the author?” “ It has been imputed 
to several, sir; amongst others, to your friend Mr. Walpole ; but Mr. Garrick thinks 
it was written in part, if not wholly, by Mr. Mason.” ‘‘ And you could not give me 
better authority?” replied he. ‘* Mr. Garrick is a very discreet man; I had the 
pleasure of passing a most agreeable day in his company at Bishop Warburton’s pa- 
lace, at Gloucester.””—Cradock’s Memoirs. 


Gray anp nis Opr.—The pleasantest morning that I passed there, at Cambridge, 
(during the installation of the Duke of Grafton,) was in company with Mr, Gray 
and some critics, at the rehearsal of the music for his own Ode, previous to its grand 
performance in the Senate House ; and I thought that as he had so many directions to 

ive, and such nice distinctions to make, it was well he had to deal with the pliant Dr. 
Randall, rather than with some of the composers that I could have named in the me- 
tropolis. Mr. Gray (against whom party raged with great violence at that time) 
was not much more comfortable at this time than the Chancellor himself ; for the 
press was teeming with abuse, and a very satyrical parody was then preparing, 
which soon afterwards appeared.—Cradock’s Memoirs. 


Harris’s Henmes aNd Tristram Suanpy.—FLuctvatIon OF STERNE’S Spirits, 
—Sterne never possessed any equal spirits. He was always either in the cellar, or in 
the garret ; and once meeting him at Lane Theatre, I said to him, ‘“ As you are 
so intimate with Garrick, I wonder that you have never undertaken to write a comedy. 
He seemed quite struck, and after a pause, with tears in his eyes, replied: “ 1 fear I 

d I am utterly unacquainted with the business 


do not possess the talent for it, an 
of the stage.” I found that he was at that time under embarrassment, and that a 


a successful comedy would have been particularly serviceable to him. But afterwards 
I had the pleasure of diverting him exceedingly with the following anecdote : 

‘A gentleman applied to his friend to lend him some amusing book, and he recom- 
mended Harris's Hermes. The gentleman, from the title, conceived it to be a novel, 
but turning it over and over, could make nothing out of it, and at last returned it coldly 


with histhanks. His friend asked him how much he had been entertained ? ** Not 
much,” he replied ; ‘‘ he thought that all these imitations of Tristram Shandy fell far 


short of the original !”—Cradock’s Memoirs, 
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Gotpsnurru os ars Larrer Days.—Il had not seen or heard from Dr. Goldsmith 
for a very considerable time. 1 found him much altered, and at times very iow ; and 
| devoted almost all my mornings to his service. He wished me to revise some of 
his works ; but, with a select friend or two, 1 was pressing that he should publish 
by subscription his two poems, the Traveller, and the Deserted Village, with notes. 
The intention was to give some great person an opportunity of delicately conveying 
pecuniary relief, of which the Doctor at that time was particularly in need. Gold- 
smith readily gave up to me his private copies, and said: ‘* Pray do what you 
with them.”’—[ poor fellow!] But while he sat near me, he rather submitted to, than 
encouraged my proceeding. 

I one morning, however, found him infinitely better than I expected, and in a kind 
of exulting tone he exclaimed: ‘‘ Here are some of the best of my prose writings ; I 
have been bard at work ever since midnight, and I desire you to examine them.” 
“ These,” said I, ‘‘ are excellent indeed.” ‘‘ They are,’’ replied he, “ intended as 
an introduction to a body of arts and sciences.” ‘‘ If so, Dr. Goldsmith, let me most 
seriously entreat, that as your name is to be prefixed, more care may be taken by those 
who are to compile the work, than has formerly been the case, when Knaresborough 
was printed for Naseby, and Yorkshire for Northamptonshire: and you know what 
was the consequence to Mr. Cadell.” 

The day before I was to set out from town for Leicestershire, I insisted upon his 
dining with us. He replied, ‘‘ I will; but on one condition—that you will not ask me 
to eat anything.” ‘‘ Nay,” said I, “‘ this answer, Goldsmith, is absolutely unkind ; 
for 1 had hoped, as we are entirely served from the Crown and Anchor, that you would 
have named something that you might have relished.” ‘‘ Well,” says he, “if you 
will but explain it to Mrs. Cradock, 1 will certainly wait upon you.” 

The Doctor found, as usual, at my apartments, newspapers and pamphlets, and with 
a pen and ink he amused himself as well as he could. 1 had ordered from the tavera 
some fish, a roasted joint of lamb, and a tart; and the Doctor either sat down or 
walked about, just as he liked. After dinner he took some wine with biscuits; but I 
was soon obliged to leave him for awhile, as I had matters to settle for our next day's 
journey. On my return, coffee was ready, and the Doctor appeared more cheerful, 
(for Mrs. Cradock was always rather a favourite with him,) and in the course of the 
evening he endeavoured to talk and remark, as usual, but all was force. He stayed 
till midnight, and I insisted on seeing him safe home ; and we most cordially shook 
hands at the Temple gate. [Mr. Cradock is a kind-hearted man, and regrets very 
much he did not remain longer in town to comfort poor Goldie, who died soon after 
this interview. ‘‘ Yet, alas! what could I have done,” says he: ‘‘ stood by his bei- 
side. till he, in a last agony, would have exclaimed— 

— Dear friends, adieu! 
For see, the hounds are full in view.” 


Mr. Cradock forgets that these lines are put, not into the mouth of poor puss herself, 
but into that of the kind friend who left her in the last agony.]—Cradock’s Memoirs. 


Cravork axp Jomnsox.—I first dined in company with Dr. Johnson at Mr. 
Davies's house, in Russel-street, Covent Garden; and the Doctor was that day all 
forbearance and civility. After dinner he looked about to see who left his company 
for the theatre, and at six o'clock there remained with him Mr. and Mrs. Davies, Dr. 
Johnson, Mr.,Boswell, and Dr. Harwood, a dissenter, who wrote ‘‘ The Harmony 
of the Gosp@.” In the course of the evening Johnson gave me some encou~- 
ragement to talk, and the subject of the conversation was the tragedy of (Zdipus, of 
which Mr. Davis knew I then meditated a revival. I ventured to assert that Sophocles 
made that trasedy for the stage at the public cost, and that it was the most 
celebrated pie? of all antiquity. [Daring Mr. Cradock!] Dr. Johnson said @dipus 
was a poor mierable man, subjected to the greatest distress, without being at all 
culpable. Thir I, in part, admitted ; but urged that Aristotle, as well as most of the 
Greek poets, were very partial to that character. Dr. Johnson getting rather loud, { 
drew in, and sad, “it would be presumptuous in me, perhaps, more strongly to op- 
pose his opinim.”’ ‘‘ Nay, Sir,’ replied Johnson, “‘ I would not have disputed with 
you at all, if 1 }:d not wished to hear your arguments.”’ 


Jounson any Garricx.—A Toven or Reat Lire.—Before dinner was finished, 
Mr. Garrick case in fall dressed, made many apologies for being so much later than 
hé intended, bu he had been unexpectedly detained at the House of Lords ; and Lord 
Camden had ab:olately insisted upon setting him down at the door of the hotel im his 
own carriage. .ohnson said nothing ; but -he looked a volume. 
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Dr. Jonxson’s Metuop or casticatinc Immonatire.—Foote ordered wooden 
figures to be made for a puppet-show, in which Johnson and Goldsmith were to be the 
principal characters. Goldsmith, though seriously alarmed, affected to laugh ; but the 
Leviathan WAS SO incensed, that he purchased an immense oak cudgel, which he carried 
with him to Tom Davies’s shop, and being then asked for what purpose it was intended 
he sternly replied, ‘‘ For the castigation of vice upon the stage.’’ On another occasion, 
in reply to ae who had said, it was “ impossible that this impudent fellow 
— Foote) could know the truth of half he dared to utter,” he observed, ‘‘ Nay, 
Sir, if we venture to come into com with Foote, we hav i 
truth.”’—Cradock’s Memoirs. "= ies rec 


Gotpsmitn’s Conversation.—Dr. Goldsmith and I never quarrelled ; for he was 
convinced that I had a real regard for him: but a kind of civil sparring continually 
took place between us. ‘ You are so attached,” says he, ‘‘ to Hurd, Gray, and Mason, 
that you think nothing good can proceed but out of that formal school ; now, I’ll mend 
Gray's Elegy by leaving out an idle word in every line.”’ ‘‘ And for me, Doctor, com- 
pletely spoil it,” 

The curfew tolls the knell of day, 

The lowing herd winds o’er the lea; 

is ploughman homewards plods his way, 
And— 

** Enough, enough,”’ cried I ; ‘‘ I have no ear for more.” ‘‘ Cradock, (said he, after a 
pause ) I am determined to come down into the country and make some stay with you, and 
{ will build you an ice-house.”’ ‘ Indeed, my dear Doctor,” I replied, ‘* you will not ; 
you have got the strangest notion in the world of making amends to your friends, 
wherever you go: I hope if you favour me with a visit, that you will consider that 
your own company is the best recompence.” ‘‘ Well,” says Goldsmith, ‘ that is 
civilly enough expressed; but I should like to build you an ice-house ; 1 have built 
two already ; they are perfect, and this should be a pattern to all your county.” 

‘“* I dined yesterday,” says he, laying down his papers, ** in company with three of 
your friends, and I talked at every thing.” ‘‘ And they would spare you in nothing.” 
‘* I cared not for that, I persisted ; but I declare solemnly to you, that though I ones 
the whole evening, I never once obtained a bite.” 

‘* You are all of you,” continued he, ‘‘ absolutely afraid of Johnson ; now I attack 
him boldly, and without the least reserve."” ‘* You do, Doctor, and sometimes catch 
a Tartar.” <<‘ If it were not for me, he would be insufferable ; if you remember, the 
last time we supped together, he sat sulky and growling, but I resolved to fetch him 
out.”’ “ You did, and at last he told you that he would have no more of your fooleries.”” 
Cradock’s Memoirs. 


Roya Roap ro Avrnorsutp.—Louis XV. was prevented, by the delicacy of his 
constitution, from applying to the studies which require any strict attention. There 
appeared, nevertheless, in 1718, a book entitled, Course of the principal Rivers in Eu- 
rope, under his name ; and of this, fifty copies were put in circulation, which the cour- 
tiers eagerly disputed for. It is said that M. de Lisle, his instructor in this branch of 
knowledge, had rendered him great assistance.—Vie Privée to Louis XV. 


Go.psirn’s cantnc Evans tut Booxsetter,—One of the worst affrays that Dr. 
Goldsmith was ever engaged in was with Evans the bookseller, of Paternoster-row. 
Evans was the editor of the Universal Magazine, and had suffered a most offensive 
article to be inserted therein, which turned to ridicule not only the Doctor, but some 
ladies of high respectability. The Doctor unfortunately went to dine with the family, 
in Westminster, just after they had read this insulting article, and they were all 
highly indignant at it. The Doctor agonized all dinner-time ; but as soon as ble 
afterwards, he stole away, set off in great haste for Paternoster-row, and can Evans 
in his own shop. [Dr. Johnson’s counsel, Mr. Cradock’s negociation, and the inter- 
ference of several discreet friends, set this vexatious affair to rest. It reminds the 
author of the similar exploit of Johuson’s, to the relation of which he adds a touch, 
which, to the best of our memory, is wanting in former accounts. Johnson, it is well 
known, knocked down Osborne, the bookseller, with one of his own folios :—‘‘ Lie 
still, sir,”’ said Johnson, ‘‘ that you may not give me asecond trouble.’ ]|—Cradock. 

Mititary Pourreness.—Notwithstanding the fury with which the battle of 
Fontenoy was contested, the action began with a great show of civility. Lord Charles 
Hay, a captain of the English guards, advanced before the ranks, and Count d’Aute- 
maw a lieutenant of grenadiers in the French guards, stepped forward to meet him : 
«« Gentlemen of the French guards,” said the English captein, ** fire. “No, my. 
Lord,” replied the other, “ we never fire first.””"—Vie Privée de Louis XV. 
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Jounson aNo Tuurtow.—Arcaprs ampo.—Thurlow seemed to take a peculiar 
pleasure in giving proofs of his excessive vulgarity ; yet I cannot recollect any answer 
of Thurlow’s half so rude as one of Johnson’s to a gentleman in the porch of Litchfield 
cathedral. The latter had ventured to say, “ Dr. Johnson, we have had a most ex- 
cellent discourse to-day ;”” to which the doctor replied, ‘‘ That may be, Sir, but it is 
impossible for you to know it.” A rough reply from Thurlow would have perished on 
the spot, but this cutting retort of Johnson's was immediately circulated through half 
the city. The Chancellor was one day walking in the gardens of a certain nobleman ; 
and being near the hot-house, was civilly asked to walk in and partake of the gr apes. 
** Grapes,” says Thurlow, ‘‘ did I not tell you I had got the gripes.” “Ilis lord- 
ship,” observes Mr. Cradock, ‘‘ might have informed the company that his replies 
were at Jeast as polite and refined as those of a predecessor, the venerable Lord 
Worthington.’’ Occasionally, however, the bear was wonderfully gracious. He made 
his appearance, one morning, at the pump-room at Bath, in boots and spurs; upon 
which the master of the ceremonies went up to him, and informed him that it was 
against the rules to appear there in spurs. Thurlow bowed submissively, and ordered 
them to be taken off, observing, ‘‘ that the rules of Bath must not be disputed.”— 
Cradock's Memoirs. 
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Amt. | Per Amt,| Per 
CANALS. paid. | share. INSURANCE OFFICES. paid. | share. 
ASROR 6c cecceoese bese onhouus 100 200 Bic adccudvscncedte coos se «50 50 58 
Birmingham .........eceeeeeees 17 10) 320 Alliance. ........ ceccesescs 100} 10 lv 5 
Coventry 2... ccccccccccccccecs 100 = |1100 Ditto Marine .......... eee 100) 5 410 
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Grand Junction .......0...0. ...| 100 260 GRIDD . ccocacepecoscededece 100 140 
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OGG scaled Wecdecddtiscxwees > 98 Rock ececeeesesse ereccces eee 20 2 3126 
Stafford and Worcester ........ 140 800 Royal Exchange .........+++ 100 250 
Trent and Mersey .............. i100 2000 
Warwick and Birmingham...... 100 265 
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Australian Agricultural Comp.100) 6 15 
GAS COMPANIES. Canada Agricultural Ditto., 100; 10 19 
Colombian Ditto............ 100) 5 3 
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LIST OF PROJECTED WORKS. 


Nearly ready, the works of Dr. J. Owen. 

A Translation of the Tré Giuli, the most popular and entertaining of the Poems of 
G. B. Casti ; with a Memoir of the Author, and some Account of his other Works. 

Mrs. Joanna Baillie will shortly publish a Drama, in Three Acts, called the Martyr. 

The Rev. A. S. Burgess is preparing a Volume, entitled, Worthies of Christ's Hos- 
pital ; or Memoirs of Eminent Blues. 

Ralph Lindsay, Esq. late Deputy Bailiff of Southwark, and Mrs. Allen, Author of 
the History of Lambeth, have announced the History, Antiquities, and Topography of 
the Town and Borough of Southwark for Publication, in about Twelve Parts, 

Early in April, Continental Adventures ; a Novel, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 

The Jesuits in Miniature, by Count Lanjuinais. 24mo. 

Summer’s Evidence of Christianity is translating into French, with notes, corrections, 
and additions, by Viscount Lanjuinais. 

The Baron de Massias has condensed bis voluminous works into one vol. 8vo. 
entitled Problemes de |’ Esprit Humain. 





LIST OF WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


Biography. 

Part III. of the Life of Benjamin Franklin. 12mo. 1s. 

The Lives of Celebrated Architects, Ancient and Modern. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 8s. in 
boards. 

Memoirs of the Court of Henry the Eiglith. 

A Translation of the Memoirs of the Margravine of Anspach, 2 vols. 8vo. has appeared 
at Paris, and an edition in English, in 12mo, at about one-third of the price of the 
English edition. 

A General Biographical Dictionary. 8vo. Part XI. 1s. vol. I. 12s. boards. 

Drama. 
Anne Boléyn: a Dramatic Poem. By the Rev. H. H. Milman. 
History. 

Bayle’s Historical and Critical Dictionary, abridged. Part V. small Svo. 1s. 

New Edition of Count de Segur’s History of the Russian Campaign. 12mo, 10s, 
boards. 

The Ecclesiastical History-of the Second and Third Centuries, illustrated from the 
Writings of Tertullian. By John, Bishop of Bristol. 8vo. 12s. Gd. boards. 

Medicine. 

Transactions of the Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta. Vol. 1. 8vo. 15s. 

‘The Medical Guide, for the Use of the Clergy, Heads of Families, and Junior Prac- 
titioners in Medicine and Surgery. 

Miscellaneous. 4 

Tne Poetical Works, the Correspondence, and other Prose Pieces, of Anna Letitia 
Barbauld, with a Memoir. By Lucy Aikin. 

Two Letters on Scottish Affairs, from Edward Bradwardine Waverley, Esq. to 
Malachi Malagrowther, Esq. 

Mr. Blount’s MSS., being Selections from the Papers of a Man of the World. 

A Third Letter to the Editor of the Edinburgh Weekly Journal, from Malachi 
Malagrowther, Esq. ' an 

Horrida Hystrix, Satyricon castoraneum quod ex schedis manuscriptis deprompsit 
Civis Beverlacensis. vo. 6s. 


Novels, Tales. &c. 
Richelieu ; or, the Broken Heart. 
Obstinacy ; a Tale. By Mrs. A.C. Hall. 1 vol. 12mo. 6s, boards. 
Tales Round a Winter Hearth. By Jane and Anna Maria Porter. 1 vol, 12mo. 
The Court of Holyrood, an Old Story, 1 vol, 12mo. 5s. 
Poetry, 
Grafenstein; a Poem. 8vo. 12s. boards. 
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Travels. 

A Mission to the East Coast of Sumatra, in 1823, with plates and maps. 8vo. 16s. 
boards. 

The Narrative of a Tour through Hawaii, or Owhyhee, with an Account of the Geology, 
Natural Scenery, Productions, Volcanoes, &c. &c. History, Superstitions, Traditions, 
Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands, the Account given 
of the Death of Captain Cook by the Natives, and Biographical Notices of the late 
King and Queen who died in London. By. W. Ellis, Missionary from the Society 
aad Sandwich Islands. 

Personal Narrative of Travels in Columbia. By Baron de Humboldt. Translated 
by Helen Maria Williams. In 8vo. vol. 6, Parts 1 and 2, with a General Map of the 
Republic of Columbia, from the latest Observations and Discoveries, &c. &c. 
25s. boards. 

A Tourin Jamaica. 8vo.15s. boards, with Five Plates of Local Scenery. 

Recent Discoveries in Africa, made in the Years 1823 and 1824, by Major Den- 
ham, Captain Clapperton, R. N. and the late Doctor Oudney. 4to. 








PRICES OF THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN FUNDS 
(From Februry 24, to March 23, 1826.) 


ENGLISH FUNDS. HIGHEST. LOWEST. LATEST. 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent.......0e+. shut ..... - Shut ...++. shut 
3 per Cent. Consols ......ceeeee0. (t:) ore TSE i cceee - 78 
3 per Cent. Reduced .......--..+. shut ....+- shut .....- shut 
34 per Cent. Reduced .......0+40. shut ...... shut ...... shut 
New 4 per Cents. .....seeeeee co DGR wcceee GR ceccee GSS 


Long Annuities, expire 1860 ...... shut ...... shut ....+- shut 
India Stock, 10} per Cent. ...... shut ...... shut ...... shut 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent. ........ Ss.pm..... 10s.dis..... 3s. pm. 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. perday....++ 65. pm.....  45.dis.eee0 4% pm. 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 


Austrian Bonds, 5 perCent. «0.2... 865 weeeee 86 ceeoee 86 


Brazil ditto, ditto ......ceesees © SGh ccccee SS ceccce SSh 
Buenos Ayres ditto, 6 per Cent. .. 60 ..... « SBR ....ce SBE 
Chilian ditto, ditto ..........00. SIg wcccee B  ceccce SO§ 
Columbian ditto 1822, ditto ...... 52 ..ecee 46R ceceee Sih 
Ditto ditto 1824, ditto ...ceeesee SOR .cceee 45R ceceee SOR 
Danish ditto, 3 per Cent. ....... SSH ccccse SOG sivcee SSG 
French Rentes, 5 per Cent. ...... GF wcccee FO coocee DER 
Ditto ditto, 3 per Cents. ......... 66 weccee G4 csceee 65 
Greek Bonds, 5 per Cent. ....... « 18§ ..... © 174 ceccce 17 
Mexican ditto ......eseeeees coee SD acces S4h cescee 59 
D.tto ditto, 6 per Cent. ....... © G7E .cccce SBR ccccee COS 
Neapolitan ditto, 5 per Cent...4.. 73 «seacce 73 seesee 73 
Peruvian ditto, 6 perCent. ...... SB ccceee BO cevvee SA 
Portuguese ditto, 5 per Cent...6.. 75. secsee FI  ceeves 71 
Prussian ditto 1818, ditto ........ BOR .cccee BOF weceee BOF 
Ditto ditto 1822, ditto ....... coe SBF ...c0e B79 .ocoee 87H 


Russian ditto, ditto .....eesseeee TBR csccee 73 ceceee 78 
Spanish ditto, ditto ......eeeeeee 10G ccccee DF weveee 105 
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ERRATA, 


In Journal of @ Traveller on the Continent, p.485, 1. $1, for ninth Namber read tenth 
um der. 


In the paper on Mr, M‘Culloch’s doctrine on Absenteeism, p. 552, 1.5, for rent read rest. 





ALPHABETICAL INDEX 


ro 


VOL. IV. NEW SERIES. 


Ee 


Acropxis of Athens, Siege of, in the years 


1821-22, 193—Those who planned the 
revolution of Greece, could not have 
chosen a better moment, 193—Con- 
dition of the inhabitants of Athens, 194 
-—The camp of Menidi, 194—Attack 
and taking of Athens by the Greeks, 
195— A Turkish woman burned b 

the Greeks as a witch, 195— Inet. 
fectual sally of the Albanese, 196— 
Omer Pacha and Mehemet Pacha come 
with five thousand men to the relief of 
the Turks, 196—The Greeks are forced 
to raise the siege and leave Athens, 
197—The monument of Lysicrates, 
197—Athens is taken again by the 
Greeks, 198—Great events in the 
Morea, 199—Arrival of Ypsilanti, 199 
—Antiquities of Athens, 200—Begin- 
ning of the bombardment of the Acro- 
polis, 200—The Turks are in want of 
water, 202—Suspension of hostilities, 
203—Two chiefs of the Turks come 
from the citadel, for the purpose of 
treating with the Greeks, 203—Sur- 
render of the fortress, and its condi- 
tions, 204. 


Books, Monthly Advice to Purchasers 
of, 121, 267, 422, 560—Finlayson’s 
Mission to Siam and Hué, 122— 
Granby, a novel, 124—Butler’s Life 
of Erasmus, 125—Poole’s Essay on 
Education, 125—Pandurang Hari, 126 
—Brady’s Varieties of Literature, 127 
—Clara Gazul’s Plays, 127—Olinthus 
Gregory’s Mathematics, 132—-Hyman 
Hurwitz’s Hebrew Tales, 270—Ad- 
ventures of a Young Rifleman, 422— 
Cradock’s Literary and Miscellaneous 
Memoirs, 560. 

Brambletye House, reviewed, 318. 


, Sir Egerton, and the New 
a Magazine, 382. 





Butieriana, from unpublished manu- 
scripts, 94. 
Butterflies, the Temple of, 495. 


Cambridge University, the, 229—289. 

Cant, progress of, 45. 

Characters from unpublished manuscripts 
of the author of Hudibras, 401—An 
usurer, 401—A catchpole, 40i1—A 
sailor, 402—The modish man, 403— 
An impostor, 403—A gamester, 404— 
A merchant, 404—A player, 405. 

Charles II. manners of the court of, 105. 

Chateaubriand’s Sketch of the Roman 
History, 394—Cwesar, 394—Augustus, 
394 — Tiberius, 394— Caligula and 
Claudius, 395 — Nero, 395— Galba, 
395—Otho, 396 — Vitellius, 396 — 
Marcus Aurelius, 396 — Commodus, 
397—Pertinax, 397—Didius, 397— 
Severus, 397—Caracalla, 397—Ma- 
crinus, 398 — Heliogabalus, 398 — 
Alexander Severus, 398—Maximinus, 
398—Gordianus Pius, 399 — Philip, 
399—Decius, 399— Invasion of the 
barbarians, 400. 

Courtship and Marriage, 37. 

Currency, Proceedings in Parliament re- 
lative to the, 413. 


Diary of a Constant Reader for the 
month of December, 76—For the 
month of January, 209—For the month 
of February, 369—For the month of 
March, 518. 

Dilettante Physic, 87. 

Done’s Imprisonment in France, Narra- 
tive of, 26—Is destined for the fortress 
of Bitche, 27—Returns to Verdun, 
28—Anecdotes between British and 
Verdunians, 29—He escapes from 
Verdun and is retaken at St. Maloer, 
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31—Is ordered to Briangon, 33——His 
escape, 34—His arrival in Piedmont, 
35—Is arrested again near Stutgard, 
37. 

Ecclesiastical Preferments, 141—285. 

Edgeworth’s, Miss, Harry and Lucy, re- 
viewed, 49. 

Elephant, Destruction of an, at Geneva, 
450—His mild character, 450—His 
departure for Lausanne, 451—He re- 
turns to Geneva, 451—Beginning of 
his madness, 452—He is shut up ina 
place called the Bastion of Holland, 
452—His proprietor entreats the ma- 
gistrate that the elephant may be 
killed, 452—Poison is given to him 
twice, but without effect, 453—He is 
at last killed with a cannon, 453. 


France, Sketch of the remarkable Persons 
who have died in, during 1825, 337— 
M. de Lacepéde, 337—Count Ferrand, 
337 --M.de Boulogne, Bishop of Troyes, 
338—General Foy, 338—Girodet, 338 
— David, 388—Salieri, 338—Geveaux, 
338—Barbier, 388—Antigual, 338— 
Peltier, 338—Denon, 338—M. Henri 
de St. Simon, 339—Couavier, 339— 
Madame Krudener, 339—Madame la 
Marechale de Coigny, 339—Madame 
du Fresnoy, 339—Paulina Bonaparte, 
Princess Borghese, 339—Calculation 
of the number of volumes daily pub- 
lished in Paris, 340—Almanach des 
Gourmands, 340— M éditations de Gas- 
tronomie transcendante, by M. Bryart 
de Savarin, 340—Histoire de la vie et 
des ouvrages de Raphael, by Quatre- 
mére de Quincy, 341—Commerce du 
Dix-neuviéme Siécle, by Moreau de 
Jeunes, 341—Hostilities of the Abso- 
lutists against M. de Villéle, 341— 
Anecdote of M. de Villéle and M. 
Sosthenés, 342. 

Fraser’s Journey to Khorosan, reviewed, 
406. 

Funds, Prices of English and Foreign, 
144—288—436—576. 


Germany, Extracts of a Correspondence 
from the North of, 501—Literary state 
of Germany, 502—Koni sledges, 
504—German dinner, i 


of German style, 508—German stu- 
dents, 509. 

Greece in 1825, a Picture of, 1—Nature 
of the country and difficulties of tra- 
velling over it, 4— iption of the 
economy of a Greek i t, 5 
—The dandy Eparch of Andruzzena, 
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6—Napoli di Romania, 7—Scene of 
slaughter in Hydra, 9— Description of 
the Brulots, 10—Account of Coloco- 
tron, 15. 


Irish Law-Students, Calamities of, 553. 

Italian Gentleman, Life and Adventures 
of, No. 11]. 61—-His introduction to a 
merchant of Brest, 61—General Bonté, 
62—Anecdotes of a lady, 63—Arrives 
at Belleisle, 69—Is enlisted in a re- 
ap 70—lIs made a corporal, 73— 

is desertion, 74—Is arrested, 76— 
No. 1V. Is examined by General Ro- 
land, 469—Is taken before a military 
commission and condemned to death, 
471—Is set at liberty in consequence 
of the abdication of Napoleon, 474— 
Story of two Florentine ladies, 474— 
Is robbed by the royalists of LaVendée, 
477—He meets a kind reception from 
a count, 481. 

Italian Literature, 18—Distinction be- 
tween Italian and French literature, 
18—Encouragement afforded to let- 
ters by the Emperor of Austria, 18— 
Terror inspired in Italy by her despotic 
government, 19-—Difference of cha- 
racter between French and Italian 
writers, 19—Diario of Rome, 19—The 
Antologia of Florence, 20—The Rac- 
coglitore of Milan, 20—The Biblioteca 
Italiana of Milan, 20—The Italiano of 
Turin, 2i—The most remarkable living 
poets of Italy, 23—English writing on 
Italy, 23—Italian dialects, 24—Flo- 
rentine writers, 24— Corruption of 
Italian language, 25—Conclusion, 26 
—Complaints of the falsehoods pub- 
lished in England on Italian literature, 
385—Poets, mathematicians, philoso- 
phers, historians, politicians, and pro- 
found scholars flourished in Italy after 
the year 1530, 386— Distinguished 
aed not born either in Florence, 

, or Siena, 387—Defence of the 
Antologia of Florence, 388—Confuta- 
tion of many false assertions on Italian 
literature, 389. 


Klaproth’s Asiatic Magazine, reviewed, 
455. 


Lady’s Maid, the Dutiesof, reviewed, 177. 
i ’ Sir Thomas, and the Edin- 
burgh iew, 421. 


Margravine of Anspach, her Memoirs, 
reviewed, 243. 
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Mathews at Home, 558. 

Matilda, by Lord Normanby, reviewed, 
47. 

M‘Culloch'’s Doctrine on Absenteeism, 
reviewed, 531. 

Music of the Month, 98—The Wager and 
Locadea, 98—A bold answer of Che- 
rubini to Bonaparte, 99—Twenty-five 
characteristic diversions for the piano- 
forte, by Cramer, 100—-The Gilded 
Toy, 100—Mr. Blewitt’s organ service, 
101— Duets for the pianoforte, by 
Attwood, 101—The Crociato in Egitto, 
by Mayerbeer, 190 — Madame Ronzi 
de Begnis, 191—Miss Paton, 192— 
Miss Stephens, 192. 


North American Review on Lord Byron's 
Works and Pinkney’s Poetry, 224. 


O’D—, the early Life and Education of 
Counsellor, 321—Superstitious anec- 
dote, 322—He shoots the ghost of a 
woman—A letter from his father, 327 
—He enters Carlow College, 328—His 
friend Reilly’s false death, 330—The 
fairies called the good people, 382— 
He enters Trinity College in Dublin, 
334. 

Opera, the, 171—314. 


Philippine Islands, account of the rebel- 
lion in the, 310—General Martinez’s 
ambitious intentions, 511—His procla- 
mation to the inhabitants, 512—Don 
Andrea Novales, author and leader of 
the revolution, 512—Cowardice of Ge- 
neral Martinez, 514—Novales is con- 
quered by Santa Romana, and exe- 
cuted, 515—Contest between Santa 
Romana and Generali Martinez, 516. 

Play-houses, 18—336. 

Poetical Distress, 466. 


Real del Monte, journal descriptive of 
the route from New York to, by way of 
Tampico, 146—Rizophora Mangle, 148 
—Pueblo Viejo, 149—Garrapatos, 151 
—154—The curate of Tlacolula, 161— 
Indians, 168. 

Rifleman, Adventures of a Young, re- 
viewed, 253. 


Saint Germain’s Tale, from the Memoirs 
of the Court of Louis XV. by Madame 
du Hausset, 3.54. . 

Shares, prices of, in the principal canals, 
docks, waterworks, mines, \c. —141— 
286—435—574. 

Sketch Book, the Naval, reviewed, 1733. 

Snuff, 356. 

Sonnets—Day- break — Morning — Noon 
—-Afternoon —- Evening—- Midnight, 
393. 


Table Talk, 153—275—422—563. 

Theatrical Register, 119. 

Traveller on the Continent, Journal of a, 
485—Anecdote 485—Reaches Brus- 
sels, 486-— The museum, or picture 
gallery, 486— A priest saying mass, 
487 — Pretentions of a Dutchman, 
487—The flea that bit Eve, 487— 
The cathedral, 488—Flemish ladies, 
489—Quality of Flemish beer, 489— 
Waterloo, 490—The guard of the di- 
ligence and his wife, 490—The town 
of Namur, 490—The cathedral, 491 
—The banks of the Meuse, 491— 
Arrives at Liege, 492—Frankness of 
the people of Liege, 492-—Strange 
character of a person he meets with in 
the barge, 193—-The Walloons, 494. 


University Intelligence, 138—284. 


Waterton’s Wanderings in South Ame- 
rica, reviewed, 343. 

Whist Players, hint to, 102. 

William's Tour in Jamaica, reviewed, 
543. 

Works, List of Projected, 142—286— 
435—57 5. 

Works published during the month, 143 
— 287 —436—57 5. 


Yankee Notions, 437—Reputation of the 
writer in America, 437—His connex- 
ions, 458— His ignorance about the 
character of the English people, 438— 
A retail shop, 443—His literary pro- 
ductions, 445—Logan and Seventy- 
six, 447—What led him to the deter- 
mination which brought him to Eng- 


land, 449. 


















